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CHAPTER I 
EARLY DAYS 


WHEN I look back over the fields of Time—with its steep 
hills and gentle declivities and all its abysses—when I cast 
my eyes over the spiritual and physical landscape which 
lies behind me, everything which I have experienced, grief 
and misery, joy and pleasure, comes back to me, and fills 
my soul with sad and happy pictures. 

Much that at the time seemed tremendous, and beyond 
the power of man to bear, looks to me now absurdly 
insignificant and not worth mentioning. And other things, 
which I took for granted when they happened, increase in 
importance the further my life moves away from them. 

This is particularly true when I think of my parents. 
Every day they and their life, which was also to a small 
extent mine, stand out more clearly and distinctly from the 
darkness of the grave. And every moment of my life I 
realize more fully how deep and firm is my connection 
with those two vanished lives. The events of my life are 
only a reflection of their character; and though it is often 
only a tattered reflection, it is yet a reflection of the picture 
the world once saw in them. 

Moreover, out of their misery grew my need ; out of their 
scanty happiness, the purest and sweetest joys of my 
childhood, the garden to which the weary man sends his 
thoughts for rest as he grows old. 

I wish I could write about my parents as though I were 
still a child with them, Then this part of the book would 
certainly be the best and truest, and the reader would feel 
as he read it that he was sitting in the stillness and content- 
ment of a peaceful landscape under the summer evening sun. 

But—it is written by a man, who has a life of bitter 
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want and oppression behind him. And I delve into the 
past with the hard, sharp spade of inexorable justice of the 
one who cannot forget unmerited hunuliations and purpose- 
less ill-usage. And if I lived a thousand years, I could never 
forget the horrible pauper deaths of my parents: my father 
under the medieval control of a Home for Incurables— 
my mother nearly dying of hunger in the street. These 
two figures stand on either side of my table as I write, and 
guide my pen. 

I shall try to be just in what I write, and to write only 
the truth, as far as my memory serves. If I sometimes 
appear hard and impatient, I hope the reader will remember 
all that I suffered, and all that millions of my fellow creatures 
have suffered and must still suffer. 

I do not believe that, in a justly constituted world, 
sordid drudgery, poverty, mockery and scorn have any 
place, and I leave this conception to those philosophers 
who see in it the legitimate recognition of their power 
over their fellow men. 

This book would not be complete without at least a 
sketch of my parents and their many-sided, far from 
commonplace lot, for much that is dark in my life becomes 
understandable in the light thrown upon it by a knowledge 
of the characters of my father and mother. A knowledge 
of my mother’s character, and its influence upon me, will 
certainly clear up much that is unintelligible in my life. 

A cleverer writer than I could make a wonderful romance 
out of the superficial experiences of my father’s ever- 
changing life of adventure. He was a real “self-made 
man,” a Jack-of-all-trades, laughing at the small or great 
tricks which life might play on him, day by day, and always 
master of the situation. A little less good-nature and 
frivolity, a firmer character and more conviction, and he 
would have died a rich man. But his was one of those 
natures that love life for itself, and not for what it can 
give, and does give, to its favourites. He was too scrupulous 
to seize an opportunity without considering its moral value. 
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Like all adventurous natures, he thought neither of the 
year nor of the day, but lived entirely in the present moment. 
Life meant more to him than a simple addition sum within 
the capacity of any schoolboy; it was rather a problem 
of the higher mathematics, for the solution of which a 
poetic intuition was necessary. 

My father was born in 1836, the youngest son of one of 
the richest men of Borna, a town in Saxe-Altenburg. He 
was baptized, in the Evangelical Church, with the names 
Frederick Hermann. 

I never knew my grandparents, they were all dead years 
before I was born, so that all I can tell of them is the little 
that I remember of what my parents told me. 

My father’s father was a prosperous saddler and house 
decorator, whose customers included the richest and most 
important people of the town and the district around. He 
was particularly famous for his splendidly made and decor- 
ated harness. He kept a maid-servant, and owned many 
cattle, pastures and woods, and was perhaps rightly looked 
upon as the richest citizen of Borna, In Leipzig they said 
of him that if he wished he could cover the market-place 
of Borna with golden sovereigns, and his gold-chest would 
hardly be any the lighter. 

According to my father’s account, his early childhood 
was very happy. As the child of wealthy parents, he knew 
nothing of the privation or want which blights the lives 
of so many in early years. 

There was no pleasure which he did not taste in that 
wonderful time, and much of the cheerfulness of later years 
doubtless had its roots in that happy childhood. 

When he was twelve years old, things changed. His 
father married again, and the new wife hated her step- 
children. In a short time envy, ill-will and fault-finding 
made existence, in that hitherto happy house, a misery. 

The stepmother was a young and pretty, but quite 
unintelligent peasant girl. She introduced an absolute 
reign of terror, tyrannized over husband, children, men- 
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servants and maids, was a slave to the worst vices, particu- 
larly that of drink, and rejoiced over the rapid squandering 
of a rich heritage. 

My grandfather, soon disenchanted, took to drink out 
of grief and remorse at his fatal choice of a second wife. 
When he came home drunk at nights there were frightful 
rows with his equally drunken wife, and the children 
sleeping in the next room woke in terror. 

The children, who had always been a thorn in the’r step- 
mother’s flesh, increased her hatred of them by taking the 
part of their unhappy father. It must have been dreadful 
for them to see how often these quarrels led to blows, and 
they had to rescue their weak and drunken father from 
the hands of the shrew. 

By the time my father was fourteen years old he had 
learnt the saddler’s trade; not at home—nothing would 
have induced him to stay there—but under a master in a 
neighbouring village. 

About that time my grandfather committed suicide by 
hanging himself in an attic of his own house. By then his 
wife had squandered nearly all his fortune, and there was 
very little left for the children. 

A short time after my grandfather’s death, his wife was 
forced by the creditors to leave the house, and she died 
later, but still quite young, in the Borna workhouse. My 
good-natured father, when he heard of her death, paid the 
funeral expenses out of his scanty savings, for other- 
wise she would have gone, nameless, into the common 
grave. 

Hardly was his apprenticeship completed than the 
wanderlust came upon him. He longed to go to Leipzig, 
that famous educational and literary centre. There he 
hoped to satisfy the thirst for knowledge which had troubled 
him since his childhood. How much happier he would have 
been had the five years of his apprenticeship been spent 
in a school so that he might have become a scholar instead 
of a saddler! Directly he was free, he put away all thoughts 
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of spending his life in a stuffy workshop, even though he 
might eventually become the master of it. 

Broadsheets and newspapers which had come into his 
hands at various times had given him some idea of the riches 
and wonders of the world. He wanted to see these wonders 
with his own eyes, and hoped in Leipzig to make up some 
of the deficiencies in his imperfect education. 

For a time he wandered about in Leipzig without work. 
Only in the utmost necessity would he take a situation as 
saddler’s assistant; he would rather have gone as an 
apprentice into a factory, though that would not have been 
easy to manage on his poor stock of money ; besides, he 
knew nobody in that strange city, and employers were not 
anxious to take on an absolutely unknown youth without 
any recommendation. 

But roving about in a large and busy town was not 
- without its uses to him. His sharp eyes hungrily laid hold 
of many unknown things, and his receptive soul classified 

them as it thought good. How many things there were of 
which he had had no idea in the narrowness of his home 
town; and how restricted his earlier ideas had been ! 

The imposing houses, the beautiful churches, the large 
factories, all that was splendid and useful in the business 
world, gave him a new idea of what men could do. But he 
also saw the shadows on this brilbance : numberless beggars, 
thousands of ill-nourished workmen, starving women and 
children, the low growling of rebellion in the narrow, 
neglected alleys, 

In the inn where he lived, he heard tales of oppression 
in the factories, of the horrible want amongst the people 
in the poorer parts of the town. In his home town this 
miserable poverty was rare, and was the result generally 
of drink or illness: in Leipzig, for the first time, he saw 
poverty as the lot of numberless workers who were deserving 
of better things, 

After seeking awhile for suitable work, he was engaged 
at last as servant to a rich young man who was studying 
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at the Leipzig Hochschule. My father’s chief recommend- 
ations for such a position were, that he understood horses, 
was good at writing and figures, and was a fine figure of 
a man. 

He spent a very happy, care-free time with this student, 
who devoted himself entirely to the pleasures of youth 
and riches. It was a complete fulfilment of all the wishes 
with which he had come to Leipzig. He received high wages, 
his duties were varied, he had a great deal of free time, 
and a young master who treated him as an equal, and 
whose companions looked upon him more as a comrade 
than as the servant of their friend. 

His manners were good, he had a strong sense of humour, 

and nobody could equal him in devising new pranks for 
the students. 
: Every help was given him in his desire to educate himself, 
and he made all possible use of his opportunities. When 
his master discovered his love of drawing and machinery 
he sent him to a private school to take lessons in mechanical 
drawing and the technical ground-work of the subject. 

Unfortunately after one term these joys ended. The 
student, who was a German-Russian, was obliged to return 
home owing to his father’s death, and at the wish of his 
mother he continued his studies at a Russian university. 
But before he went he procured my father a situation as 
porter in a Leipzig publishing-house. My father remained 
with that firm until his time for military service came ; 
he then entered a cavalry regiment. 

For the next few years his home was, perforce, an old 
and filthy barracks. At first he thought of desertion. In 
those days Germany was a land of small states, and the 
frontier was never far away. It was quite easy to cross it, 
and the neighbouring states were generally friendly to 
deserters. Eventually a desire to see what the future might 
bring, and perhaps also a certain peasant pride which 
considered all flight as cowardly, decided him to remain 
where he was. 
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In those years my father learnt all the suffering that 
the military life of those days offered. 

The officers were ordered to stamp out any sign of 
individuality amongst their men, to punish the smallest 
fault by flogging, and often, in the case of comparatively 
slight offences, by chaining the offender in a dark cell and 
keeping him on a diet of bread and water. 

My father managed to live through these years by exerting 
all his self-control, but a great hatred of this form of slavery 
grew up in him, which he never overcame. 

Owing to his intelligence and knowledge of horses he 
soon rose to the rank of sergeant-major. As such he took 
part in the war with Prussia in 1866, and fought at K6nig- 
gratz. Back in barracks, his hatred of military life became 
greater than before the war. It was only the fact that his 
modest pay gave him a certain amount of independence 
that kept him from deserting before his time was up. 

He lived for each day as it came, with no thought for the 
future. He threw money away with both hands, and his 
motto was then what I might write over his whole life: 
“ Live and let live.” As a child I was never tired of hearing 
him tell about the merry times he had during his military 
life, particularly the mad rides by night through fields 
and woods. 

This life was brought to an end by an unpleasant occur- 
rence. My father had, amongst other duties, to keep the 
regimental accounts, and it was his pride to be absolutely 
accurate. One day a lieutenant complained that he had 
made a mistake, but though my father went through the 
accounts again and again, he could not findit. The officer 
insisted that the mistake was there, and insulted my father, 
who flew into a rage, tore the papers concerned in pieces, 
and threw them with the office chair and the ink-bottle 
out of the window, on to the rubbish heap which lay below, 
at the same time advising the lieutenant to keep the accounts 
himself in future. For this misdemeanour he was degraded 
to trooper, and given one month’s solitary confinement. 
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Luckily this punishment coincided with his last month 
of service, and on his release he Jeft the barracks for ever. 

Not being able to find any other work at the time, he 
took a job as saddler’s assistant. He soon joined the Workers’ 
Union, at that time in its infancy, and became a fanatical 
follower of Liebknecht, with whom he later was condemned 
to imprisonment in the K6nigstein, as a person dangerous 
to the State. 

At this time he first met my mother, who was cook in 
the house of a bookseller, and they were married shortly 
afterwards in St. Nicholas’ Church at Leipzig. 

My mother, like mv father, was bornin 1836, the thirteenth 
child of a shoemaker in the tiny Thuringian village of 
Freiburg on the Unstrut, near Eisenach. She too was a 
Protestant. 

Her descriptions of her home still remain in my memory 
and cheer me. In imagination I can see the tiny flower- 
garlanded, fairy-tale house in which my grandfather lived. 
He was a big man, over six feet, rather bent from stooping 
over his last, hammering and sewing. In the evenings, 
by the soft light of a small lamp, the children gathered 
round their mother as she sat peeling potatoes, and listened 
to the fairy stories she told. Or she would sit with her crowd 
of little ones amidst the gaily-coloured flowersof the country 
garden, she knitting while the children recited Schiller’s 
poems to her. My grandfather had learnt his trade in 
Jena when Schiller was a professor there, and many pairs 
of shoes had he mended for the famous poet, whose name 
was honoured as that of the poetical guardian spirit of the 
little house in Freiburg. To the end of her life my mother 
retained her great love for Schiller’s poems. An old copy 
of these poems always lay on her work-table, and in that 
book I learnt to read. 

Grandfather was nearly twenty years older than his 
wife, but nevertheless he lived longer than she did. All 
my mother’s brothers and sisters died while still young, 
with the exception of one who went to Russia many years 
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ago, and of whom we have never since heard. Her favourite 
brother, who had risen to become town clerk of Eisenach, 
lost his life trying to save a man from drowning. 

When she was seventeen years old, Mother left home and 
went as maid to a family in Leipzig. She soon knew the 
meaning of hard work, but not of want or misery, Of those 
she knew nothing until after her marriage, and then she 
had more than her share of them, and work was no easier. 
If she thought she had freed herself for a short time, down 
came the clouds again, and her bit of happiness disappeared 
under crushing miscry. 

With the money my mother had saved during fifteen 
ycars’ service, my parents soon after their marriage opened 
an inn, in a suburb of Leipzig. She was a very friendly 
person and a good cook, two attributes which go a long 
way to make a satisfactory landlady. My father was an 
excellent host, who knew how to entertain his guests and 
take part in their conversation, whether the subject were 
politics or any other branch of knowledge. 

In the first few months of their married life they were 
very comfortably situated, but then my father—as so often 
in later years—through his thoughtlessness, brought this 
pleasant life to an end. 

The storm which brought my mother her first taste of 
misery broke quite suddenly. 

In spite of having settled down to the life of a civilian, 
Father could not forget the past, and remained true to his 
belief in the rising Socialism, thinking it his duty to air 
his political opinions whenever possible. In a short time 
the newly-established inn became the headquarters of the 
Social Democratic Party of the workers’ district in which 
it was situated. Even members of the Party who came to 
Leipzig from other places met at the inn. 

In a back room, pamphlets were edited and prepared 
for distribution. Men sat at wooden tables drinking beer 
and eating sausages and discussing the fundamental 
necessities for a juster future. In a tiny garret at the top 
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of the house Liebknecht lived for months, and with my 
father and other friends worked at his plans for a Workers’ 
Union and sent out calls to the workers of Germany, who 
were Slowly awaking from their miserable lethargy. 

Into the midst of this activity, this fight with hostile 
Opinion, prejudice and inertia, fell the Prussian War bomb 
of 1870. 

The Socialists, sworn to anti-militarism, and bitterly 
opposed to this war, protested in the press and by pamphlets 
against the entrance of Saxony into the war. Finding words 
of no use, my father, Liebknecht, and other leaders, hurriedly 
consulted and decided to organize, and gain by force what 
could not be won otherwise. 

The attempt at revolution was a sorry failure. The 
enthusiasm and ready devotion of a few failed to carry 
the mass with them. 

A few scuffles with the military, a few shouts covered by 
ringing cheers, and the people were back again in their 
workshops and willing to do as they were bid by those in 
authority. Unfortunately a list of the leaders of the Socialist 
Party was in the hands of the police. 

In the middle of the night they fetched my father ; 
he was brought with many others before the assizes, and 
condemned to five years’ imprisonment in the fortress of 
K@6nigstein, followed by banishment from Saxony. 

Mother was ordered to close the inn, and as she had no 
money she was obliged to seek a situation. As the wife of a 
political criminal she did not find this easy, but at last she 
obtained employment in a public laundry. Most of her poor 
wage she sent to my father, only retaining enough to keep 
herself alive. 

When she finished work in the evenings, tired out, she 
wrote long letters to her husband and sewed clothes for 
the child that was coming. Her first child, a daughter, 
was born in the house of a kindly neighbour. 

About this time her brother, the town clerk of Eisenach, 
heard of his sister’s want, and sent her as much money as 
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he could spare from his small salary. He also sent a petition 
for mercy, in the name of my mother and her child, to the 
King of Saxony, as a result of which she was ordered to 
appear before the King and prostrate herself at his feet. 
She would gladly have gone on her knees all the way to 
China had she been thereby able to help her husband. 

The King was merciful and ordered my father’s release 
after he had served two years of his sentence, but the 
sentence of banishment from Saxony had to be carried 
out. 

My father managed to get a few pounds together, and 
with this he took his wife and daughter to Switzerland, 
where he found work with a watch-maker. After a little 
while they moved to Neuchatel and there opened a cheese 
shop. In the wonderful mountain air they both recovered 
rapidly from the misery of the past few years. 

Unfortunately the cheese business was not a success, 
and the shop had soon to be closed. Another attempt 
of the same kind at Zurich was also a failure, and my father 
was obliged to look for work in a factory and my mother 
to take in washing. They had to learn, then, what such a 
life of poverty meant; both at work all day, they never 
met until the evening, when they were both exhausted ; 
and the child had to be put out to strangers to be looked 
after. 

This sort of life was not agreeable to my father, and he 
soon determined to make a change. One day he packed up 
all his goods and chattels and carried his family off to 
Munich, 

With a little money which he had saved, and the help 
of credit, he tried his luck again with a small cheese shop. 
I can never understand why my father was always trying 
this particular branch of trade, for he never had any luck 
in it. Even in Munich, that city of cheese-eaters, he was 
unsuccessfiu, and his creditors soon closed ihe shop, 
probably with a very poor opinion of my parents’ business 
capabilities. 
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At last they saw that cheese was not going to bring them 
luck, and my father turned to a new branch of trade. He 
learnt the business of a tobacconist from a friend, and 
earned a little at that, Mother in the meantime having 
taken a temporary post as cook in an hotel. This left her 
free every afternoon to look after her small daughter. 

After a little while it suddenly struck my father that 
America was longing for his presence, in order to share some 
of its gold with him and to give him a pleasant life, and 
from that moment all his thoughts were turned westward. 
First of all he wanted to get to Hamburg, to await a suitable, 
that is, a cheap, opportunity to make the journey. My 
mother, who was longing for a little peace, exerted herself 
to the utmost in arguing against this project, but to 
no avail. Once my father had come to any decision, 
nothing would change him, and arguments acted like water 
on cement: his decision became still firmer. 

Nobody dared to oppose him, not even the people of 
whom he was fond. So my parents moved on again as soon 
as they had saved a little money. On the way to Hamburg 
my father suddenly changed his plans, sent his wife and 
child to Stettin and proceeded alone on foot. He had heard 
of the very high wages paid in the ship-building yards, and 
was also greatly attracted by the technical side of 
shipbuilding. 

So he wandered gaily on from town to town, towards 
Hamburg, while my mother and her child waited in an 
absolutely strange town, with very little money, until he 
should arrive. A few days’ journey from Stettin he was 
obliged to hurry, because he found that he was getting 
short of money. Perhaps his conscience pricked him a 
little when he thought of his dear ones whom he had so 
light-heartedly sent into the unknown. 

Thoughts of the future began to assail him, and he 
wondered how he should earn more money, when quite 
suddenly an opportunity came. In a public-house on the 
way to Stettin he made the acquaintance of a locksmith, 
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who told him of a discovery he had made which needed only 
courage and a fluent tongue to make it a success. As my 
father possessed both these qualifications, the two men 
went into partnership. The invention was an improved 
gas-burner. A tiny roll of wire was to be put into the 
cavi:y, and then the flame would burn steadily. The lock- 
smith was to prepare the wire, and father was to hawk 
the burners round, and fix them in place. 

It took only a short time for consideration before Father 
agreed. 

The next day they started business, and were so successful 
that in the evening there were several shillings profit to 
be divided between them. They started off to walk to 
Stettin, doing such good business on the way that Father 
arrived with several pounds in his pocket, to the intense 
joy of his wife, who had looked forward to utter poverty. 
They were able to rent quite a nice room, to buy a few 
respectable clothes, and above all, to be together. 

The locksnuith appeared to prefer work in a factory to 
being his own master, and he handed over the whole business 
to my father. 

For a time my parents lived happily and comfortably 


- and my mother began to hope that the everlasting moving 


about was over. But after a little while my father decided 


- that he could not stay in Stettin any longer ; the old desire 
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to go on to Hamburg returned. He believed that his desires 
could be fulfilled in that town, and that there all his dreams 
would come true. Hamburg was so cosmopolitan, and how 
different everything would look there to what it did in 


; Stettin, that wretched little town! He was terribly eager 
. for the joys of Hamburg. 
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Mother gave in with a sigh. If only Father had continued 
with the business which was paying so well—but he had 
to have a change, and decided to open a cigar shop. A factory 
was added to the shop, and being a success, there were 
soon a dozen workmen employed. 

The business flourished, and Father added to it a bank, 
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and began to speculate heavily, generally with much 
success. 

By this time my parents were wealthy. Every day there 
were guests in the house: my sister had a governess: 
my mother had maid-servants to work for her: and my 
father bought himself a horse. Three years after he had 
started this business, he bought a small country house in 
Bohemia, which he had once seen and taken a fancy to. 

His greatest pleasure was the fact that he could now give 
free rein to his generosity, and it was not Jong before all 
the needy folk of the neighbourhood came to him for help. 

Once he found that a poor family were to have all their 
goods seized, so he bought them and gave them back again. 
Once he met a ship-wrecked sailor in the street, took him 
home, and made him his clerk. He sent doctors to poor 
people who were ill, paid their bills, and sent them nourishing 
food. He paid lawyers’ fees for those who were too poor 
to get justice done them. Whole armies of hungry children 
he took home for Mother to feed with coffee and cake. 
No expense was too great to give pleasure to any friend. 

But an end came to these good times; and the reader 
will guess why it came. Such great-heartedness and happy 
confidence must sooner or later suffer injustice; such is 
the way of the world, A man who owed everything to my 
father—he had been saved from suicide and given a post 
as book-keeper and cashier—embezzled 30,000 marks and 
fled to America, He had known how to worm himself into 
the confidence of my parents, who trusted him absolutely, 
and thus made it easy for him to deceive them. 

That was the beginning of the end. It seemed as though 
the book-keeper had set light to a train of dynamite, for as 
one explosion follows another, so a long succession of failures 
followed the first catastrophe. An outbreak of cholera in 
Hamburg was the end, and my father was bankrupt, 

Only a few pounds could be saved from the ruins, and 
with this my parents went for the second time to Munich, 
hoping to find work of some kind there. 
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But their luck had changed. Everything that Father 
tried his hand at failed, their money was soon exhausted, 
and once again they were faced with dire distress. Father 
was glad to get an occasional job, and Mother by chance 
obtained work as a nurse. 

At that time there was an epidemic of typhus in Munich. 
Temporary hospitals were hastily built, and in one of these 
Mother was employed for three months. On account of 
infection she was not allowed to see her child during the 
whole of this time, and might only speak to her husband 
at a distance. But she was satisfied, for she received good 
wages, and was thus able to keep her unemployed husband 
and pay for her child to be cared for. 

Many people told my father that German workmen were 
much in demand in Servia, and that they were paid good 
wages. So Servia became to him the Promised Land, and 
all his endeavours were directed towards getting there. 
At first my mother objected strongly, for in those days this 
was a very adventurous undertaking. The Balkan States 
were then an unknown part of Europe, and less was known 
of their inhabitants than of the American Indians. She 
disliked the idea of taking the child, and suggested that my 
father should go alone, but that he would not hear of, 
and as he was absolutely convinced that money was lying 
on the ground in Servia, waiting for him to come along and 
pick it up, he ultimately convinced Mother, and once again 
she packed their boxes. 

First they went by train to Passau, then by boat to 
Budapest. There they had to spend a few days, as the 
floods were out, but as soon as the waters had fallen a little 
they went on by train to Werschatz in the Banat. There 
they found that the few shillings they had put aside for the 
journey to Belgrade had been stolen. They were left penniless 
in the small town, and did not know what to do next. 

Mother suggested they had better go to the Protestant 
clergyman and ask his advice, which they did. He gave them 
an introduction to a big landowner in the neighbourhood, 
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who employed them to help in the grape harvest. For a 
week they worked in the vineyards, in the most dreadful 
heat. The money which they earned was only sufficient 
to take them to Peterwardein, so my father induced his 
wife to walk the last part of the way. 

Carrying the child on their backs by turns, they walked 
to the frontier. A kindly customs officer rowed them over 
the River Save to the Servian shore; then the last and 
most dangerous part of their journey Jay before them. The 
way lay through a dark hilly forest, and their friend of the 
customs warned them that robbers made it dangerous. 
My parents had no need to fear robbers, for they carried 
nothing of the slightest value with them. Nevertheless, 
Mother was considerably alarmed when they had to spend 
the night ina charcoal-burner’s hut in the middle of the forest, 
and found there several strange-looking men, hung round 
with knives and revolvers. She immediately remembered 
all the wildest stories she had ever heard of the thievish 
and murderous inhabitants of this country. But luckily 
these men were very harmless. They were peasants from 
the nearest village, hunting a wolf which was causing 
considerable damage in the neighbourhood, and though they 
understood no word of what their strange guests said, 
they shared their supper with them, and signed to them 
to sleep on the hay while they went out to search for their 
quarry. When they returned they escorted their guests 
to the high road, and were very sorry to part with them, 
particularly my sister, whose fair hair they were never tired 
of stroking and for whom they picked out all the choicest 
tit-bits. 

They reached Belgrade without any further adventures, 
and there sought out a hairdresser who had come from 
Wiirtemberg, and whose address had been given them by 
the Protestant pastor at Werschatz. They were welcomed 
with kindness, and, after a good meal, shown to a room 
where they might rest so long as they wished. 

My father’s next visit was to the German Consul, to make 
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enquiries about work. It happened that at this time Prince 
Milan IV, afterwards King Milan I of Servia, wanted to 
introduce superficial Western culture into the kingdom, 
and had just applied to the German Consul for a German 
workman to renovate the billiard and card-rooms at 
Konak. 

Though my father knew absolutely nothing of billiard- 
tables, he agreed to undertake the work, trusting to luck to 
manage the affair properly. He started the work the 
following day, and very soon had it finished, to the complete 
satisfaction of the Prince, who thereupon appointed him 
Court Decorator. For two years he worked at this job, and 
earned a very good salary, so that the family were able to 
live in comfort. 

It needed all the adaptability which my parents possessed 
to live with any comfort in this half-civilized land. Pigs, 
sheep and cows wandered about the streets, and some- 
times showed their friendliness by entering the houses. 
Ancient family feuds were kept up, and enemies shot one 
another in the streets, generally at night. Once my parents 
heard moans and found a wounded man on the doorstep 
begging for help and sanctuary. 

All the inhabitants, old and young, beggar and count, 
carried a whole armoury of ancient weapons about with 
them. 

As the greater part of the town was built of woou, fires 
were continually occurring,and as there was no means of 
extinguishing them, a house which caught fire was generally 
completely gutted. Both my mother and sister lived in a 
state of fear during the early part of their stay in Belgrade. 

But life had also many amenities. Food was unbelievably 
cheap. The inhabitants were kind and honest—thieving 
was unknown. If a robbery took place, the thief was always 
either a foreigner or a gipsy. There was not a door in the 
town which could be fastened. If anybody was going away, 
or did not wish to be disturbed, he put a chair in front of 
the open door, and nobody went near it, 
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As the tension between Servia and Austria caused by the 
Pan-Slavic policy of the Prime Minister of Servia threatened 
in 1882 to lead to war my parents thought it wise to leave 
Servia, and decided to go to Vienna. 

Once settled there, my father began to trade with the 
improved gas-bumers again, but added all sorts of other 
articles to his business. He did not earn very much, but 
thanks to my mother’s economy they were able to send 
my sister to a good convent school, where she learnt, besides 
the usual subjects, foreign languages and fine needlework, 

I was born in Vienna on the 24th of September, 1882. 
My mother was at that time fifty years old and worn out 
with years of hard work, poverty and anxiety. 

My parents were at that time occupying a small wooden 
earden-house belonging to an old Viennese house in what is 
now the Robert-Hamerling Gasse in Finthaus, 

Just at the time when I made my appearance in this 
world, fire broke out in the house, and my mother had 
to be carried to a neighbour’s house, It was a Sunday at 
midday, and I made my first journey through beds of asters 
amidst falling leaves, 
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ACCORDING to the accounts given by my sister, who looked 
after me during my early years, I was by no means a quiet 
child. For the first month I screamed without ceasing, 
probably as a protest against having been sent into this 
uncomfortable world. 

In spite of lack of nourishment, general weakness, and 
every kind of illness, I was not to leave this world as quickly 
as I came into it. My parents, notwithstanding the miser- 
ably poor earnings of my father, did their utmost to keep 
me alive. Doctors, medicine and nourishment all cost 
money, and my mother must have saved very carefully 
to pay for them all. Night after night my mother and my 
sister sat alternately by my bedside, listening to my faltering 
breath or convulsive coughing. If through weariness they 
neglected me for a moment, my father was furiously angry. 
He was very proud of his only son, and watched over me, 
Argus-eyed. 

My sister was always punished, sometimes even beaten, 
if she allowed me to fall or to hurt myself ever so slightly, 
and probably for that reason she did not love me very 
much. She is hardly likely to have forgotten an incident 
which occurred when I was little more than a year old. 
The Christmas tree had been prepared but not yet lit up, 
and my sister held me in her arms to look at it. For some 
reason she put me down rather heavily on the floor, and I, 
knowing already the value of my screams, yelled loudly. 
My father came from the next room, and in a furious rage 
picked up the Christmas tree and beat my sister about the 
head with it, 

Things were not always so bad. If Mother was present, 
she generally managed to avert the course of the storm and 
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bring it about her own head. Generally after such an 
outburst of rage, during which he was capable of demolishing 
a house, Father was one of the gentlest of men, incapable 
of hurting a fly. He would then make his peace with 
Mother by taking her for a walk, and eventually treating 
her to coffee in a restaurant. 

In the meantime, at home, my sister took her revenge 
by slapping and pinching me until I began to scream again. 

I can remember nothing of the first two years of my life. 
We were living in Penzing, at that time a district of gardens, 
containing not a single tenement house, and separated from 
Vienna by meadows and fields. The house stood in a very 
old garden and orchard, and a short time ago was still 
undisturbed ; by now it has probably been replaced by a 
modem villa in a Japanese miniature garden. 

Perhaps it was from the pure air of that neighbourhood 
that I absorbed the powers of resistance which all my life 
enabled me to overcome all sorts of illnesses. 

Unfortunately, we did not stay there long. When I was 
two years old my father discovered a chemical mixture 
which removed fur from the inside of kettles and prevented 
it from forming again. To make an impression, he gave 
this mixture an imposing name, and decided to try his 
luck with it in the industrial districts of Hungary, where 
living was much cheaper than in Vienna. 

We moved to Szegedin, where he took a two-storey 
house at a very low rent: from that centre he travelled 
through Hungary and the neighbouring States, introducing 
his powder, and doing very good business with it. In the 
meantime my mother and sister kept house, answered 
business letters and despatched the orders. 

One of my earliest and clearest memories is of a huge 
dog which was continually jumping happily round me; 
he rejoiced in the name of Tyras, but never answered to it, 
He was said to be a true Newfoundland, and my father 
had taken him in exchange for a bad ham. 

He used to lie in the yard near the pump with his head 
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on his fore-paws, watching those who came and went with 
a pleasant or a surly expression, according to whether 
they were friends or foes. He used anxiously to watch 
for me, his faithful playfellow, when any unhappy fate 
kept us apart. Sometimes he lay with closed eyes and 
thought out fresh games. Many things had lost their 
freshness for him; he had chased the pigs out of their sty 
too often, though it was not bad fun to see how stupidly 
they rushed about, and to listen to their queer grunts ; 
or to jump with his little master amongst the pecking 
hens, though that was really beneath the dignity of a house 
dog. The garden, yes, that was the place! There were all 
sorts of opportunities for games there. But that Paradise 
was closed ; it had suffered too much during the last mouse 
hunt. From such deep thoughts Tyras was awakened by 
his playmate, who came leaping down the uneven steps, 
more than thankful to have escaped from female tyranny. 
With one jump he was at my side, barking with joy until 
all the windows shook. On my way I had snatched a 
cloth which Mother had hung out to dry, and Tyras jumped 
at it as I held it over my head. What a splendid idea! 
Delighted with the game, I decided that under no circum- 
stances would I allow Tyras to get the cloth from me. The 
game had a thousand variations. I dragged the cloth 
along the ground, then I hid it behind my back, then 
waved it over my head as high as I could reach. I held it 
a moment before the dog’s nose, then turned and jumped 
quickly aside, and at last rolled on the ground with Tyras, 
holding the badly torn cloth still victoriously in my hand. 
At last he got a corner and then the battle became still more 
energetic. Then I had to allow myself to be dragged all 
round the yard, for I refused to acknowledge that I was 
beaten and give up the cloth. Pigeons, hens, turkeys, 
watched us with interest and a certain amount of fear. 
The pigs looked out from their sty and grunted to me, 
“ Hold on, hold on!” Only the cat looked bad-tempered, 
and grumbled warnings, but we took no notice of her. 
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Suddenly the game became serious. I had dropped on to 
my knees and was being dragged round by Tyras, when— 
plop! I had fallen into a deep drain, and was screaming 
with all the power of my lungs. I can’t have screamed 
long, for I soon went under. I just heard the shout of our 
old servant, but could not answer it, for there was an animal 
in my head who was taking my breath because I would not 
let him out. 

When I came to myself, J was in a warm bath, and 
Mother, my sister and the servant were all kissing me at 
once, with loud cries of joy. Every now and then my 
sister held her nose and made faces, and then Father came 
up the stairs and said to Mother: “ Tyras is gone, I have 
given him to the butcher.” 

When I heard that, I began to cry again, and neither my 
mother’s promise of a piece of bread and honey, nor my 
father’s threat of a good whipping, would appease me. 
Perhaps I knew that it would be a long time before I 
possessed anything so valuable as a Newfoundland dog 
again. 

It seemed at this time as though my father would 
once more make a success of his business. Often Mother 
did not know how to find time to despatch all the orders, 
though she stayed up all night working at them. I can 
still see her standing behind a big tub, mixing various 
chemicals into several different-coloured earths to make the 
powder which, as my father had discovered, would clear 
fur from kettles. 

The mixing of all this cement, soda, colours and other 
infernal messes, made a great deal of dust, in which my 
mother stood as in a cloud. Owing to the necessity of 
keeping the mixture a dead secret, she dared not employ 
any help, and my father did not even care for my sister to 
assist, lest she should one day let out the secret. 

Mother did not mind doing all this heavy work, for it 
brought in a good deal of money ; and though she needed 
little for herself, she was anxious to save as much as possible 
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for her two children. I caused her a great deal of worry, 
for I was always ill, and the doctor seemed never out of the 
house. There were often long periods when I never left 
my bed, and at this time the first traces of rickets were 
noticeable. Fora long time I wore an orthopedic apparatus 
of wood, rubber and iron, which hurt me dreadfully and 
rubbed my skin raw. I feared and dreaded it as a medieval 
criminal the thumb-screws. 

As Father was often away on business journeys for months 
at a time, Mother had not only all the heavy work, but also 
the responsibility of the house and us two children. The 
district in which we lived was none too safe; the house 
stood alone beyond the outskirts of the city, and our nearest 
neighbours were Hungarians, and very doubtful characters, 
who hated all Germans, and were only too glad to get any 
opportunity of harming them, by setting fire to their goods, 
or stealing anything in the way of garden produce or poultry 
on which they could lay hands. They might have done us 
a great deal of harm had my mother been less determined, 
but she knew how to stand up for herself, and often drove 
the thieves away. They more than once proposed to raid 
our house at night, using nationalistic enthusiasm as a cloak 
for their motives, because we were known to be Germans, 
and therefore, they declared, must be enemies of all Magyars, 
These nationalistic demonstrations generally took place 
in the absence of my father, whose great strength and 
furious temper were renowned in the district. Once 
matters came to such a pass that the gendarmes were 
obliged to fire blank cartridges amongst the crowd, who 
had already pulled down our fence and were just preparing 
to plunder the house. 

It is easy to understand how glad we were when Father 
came back from his journeys. Each time he brought us 
back a big boxful of lovely things, for he still, more than 
anything, loved to be able to give. But he never failed to 
scold everybody severely for anything displeasing to him 
which they might have done during his absence. 
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house, but I was particularly impressed by the fact that she 
kept two servants. At the same time I was greatly annoyed 
that, though a godchild, I was sent into the kitchen, where 
mother and I had to wait for food like the crowd of poor 
people who were given bowls of soup. I never forgot this 
humiliation, and it was one of the reasons why I broke 
off all connection with my godmother as I grew older. 

At that time she conciliated me again and again by the 
splendid toys she gave me at each visit. After dinner 
Mother and I were always sent for to the handsomely- 
furnished drawing-room, where she entertained us for a 
quarter of an hour. She was a slim, beautiful woman, 
always dressed in black silk and wearing a big gold cross 
on a thick gold chain round her neck. After I had recited 
a poem, which I always learnt for the occasion, she gave me 
a large parcel, and then said a friendly good-bye. We 
went to the kitchen for coffee and cakes and then set off 
on our return journey. 

First, before we began the journey, we sat on a seat by 
the roadside and opened the parcel. It generally contained 
wonderful things: once there was a box containing a 
thousand tin soldiers, representing the Franco-Prussian 
war. Sometimes there was a picture-book, or a railway- 
train, or a ball—anything that was likely to give pleasure 
to a six-year-old boy, and to help him to forget something 
of which even in those days, he had a faint suspicion— 
namely, social injustice. 

Father did not like these visits, so we generally made 
them when he was away. Often we did not see him for 
months, and for weeks he would send us no news. At 
such times, of course, Mother was terribly anxious, and 
imagined all sorts of things whicn might have happened to 
him. Then he would suddenly walk in at the door as 
though he had only been absent a few hours. 

It was by no means good for the family that Father 
travelled about so much alone. Mother had been able to 
persuade him against doing business without previously 
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considering the matter, but now he would often foolishly 
throw away the money he had just earned, drink and 
gamble through the night, and send nothing home to mother, 
though she was badly in need of money. 

Sometimes, after an absence of several months, he re- 
turned, ill and in rags, and quite penniless. If Mother made 
the slightest remonstrance he flew into a violent passion, 
amounting to frenzy, and threatened us all with his fists. 

When the storm was over money had to be got by pawning 
anything we had of any value. Then father became once 
more one of the kindest and best-tempered of men, and 
kept us amused by his wonderful tales of the adventures 
he had met with on his travels. I can still see his huge 
figure, as he sat in the kitchen in the lamp-light, draining 
pints of black coffee with rum, always his favourite drink. 
The tobacco which he made into cigarettes he brought 
with him from Bosnia; it was a strong Turkish tobacco 
which soon filled the kitchen with a thick smoke. First 
he read the newspaper, and when he had finished with that 
he stroked his grey beard as though he were stroking his 
story into shape, and his light-blue eyes lit up. A glance 
at mother and me, which we knew meant, “ Now listen ! ”’ 
and then he began to relate incidents of his last journey. 
His tales were so full of life that we seemed to be with him 
in the wildest districts and the most dangerous happenings. 
Railways in Eastern Europe were in those days very far 
apart, so he had to cover a great deal of the ground on foot, 
generally through the most solitary districts, where there 
was danger from robbers and from wolves. The latter 
were particularly numerous in the Carpathians, and Father 
once had to spend a whole night in a tree, to save himself 
from these beasts, who jumped unceasingly at the tree, 
and howled all night until they were driven off by huntsmen 
in the morning. 

Once quite near Vienna he was attacked by vagabonds, 
who had not however, reckoned on his immense strength. 
Tt was night, and he was walking along the highway between 
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Schwechat and Vienna, when a man appeared suddenly 
and threatened him with a knife, whereupon father hit him 
over the head with a pair of pliers which he always carried 
about with him. To father’s horror the man dropped like a 
stone, and no amount of shaking would arouse him. A ox- 
herd who came along at the time knew what to do—he gave 
him one stroke with his whip across the back, and the man 
jumped up shrieking and rushed away across the fields. 

Another time Father was lucky enough to drive off three 
rogues with his sword-stick, but a gendarme who came up 
at the moment arrested him for carrying arms without 
permission. 

By this time I was six years old and had to be sent to school. 
We had moved from Ober-Sankt-Veit to a street in Lerchen- 
feld, from the country to a typical city street. Quite close 
to our house was the Council school, and there my parents 
entered me, and the greatest trouble was taken to make 
me a stranger to myself. 

Mother had already taught me the rudiments of reading 
and writing, so that I was in the bottom class only for six 
months, and was then moved up. 

My teacher was extraordinarily thin, tall and rigid, 
and always wore a tightly-buttoned frock-coat; the 
catechist on the contrary was a fat little man, with a huge 
moustache and staring eyes which looked like blue marbles. 
But they were both alike in their love of alcohol, and both 
often came half-drunk to school in the afternoon. When 
the head teacher was in this state he hardly spoke a word 
to us except by means of the cane, but the assistant told us 
the funniest stories in a thick voice. In the evenings I 
fetched beer from the nearest public-house for my parents’ 
supper, and then I always saw both the teachers, one 
cowering in a comer with a bottle of wine in front of him, 
the other playing cards and talking loudly. 

This experience made a great impression on me, for it was 
one of the first disillusionments of my life. In a manner 
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still stifled and obscure, neither intelligible nor definite, 
I nevertheless began to realize that the noble and beautiful 
things of this world are in great part only a show, a wonder- 
ful lie, breaking like a soap bubble when it touches the 
commonplace. Shy as are all children when it comes to 
laying bare their thoughts, I hid my knowledge from my 
parents, and was anxious only to avoid my teachers as much 
as possible. When they spoke to me I merely became 
horribly confused. 

I had a great deal of time to think about matters and to 
indulge in strange fancies, for Mother, fearing lest I might 
take harm, either bodily or mental, if I were allowed to play 
with other children in the street, kept me at home alone. 
Generally I sat under the big dinner-table and played with 
my tin soldiers or bricks, and with their help made up all 
kinds of wonderful tales. Nothing was too unimportant to 
take its place in my stories, which were rich in incident. Every 
book, every newspaper, everything printed that came my 
way, I tried to read in order to make use of the contents. 

The death of the Crown Prince Rudolf, and all the 
ceremonies connected therewith, made a great impression on 
me. For weeks afterwards I buried tin soldiers with much 
pomp and ceremony, modelled as closely as possible on the 
pictures in the illustrated papers. 

When I was alone at home, a very frequent occurrence, 
I was particularly fond of turning out my mother’s rag-bag 
and appropriating all such pieces as seemed suitable for my 
shows. For the funeral ceremonies I took every bit of black 
stuff I could find to drape one corner of the room and provide 
flags and a pall for the coffin, which was a cigar-box. Even 
those of the tin soldiers who were not being buried had a 
black band on the arm. 

My parents never disturbed my games. Father was 
rarely at home, and Mother was only too glad that I stayed 
quietly indoors and was not continually wanting to run 
about the streets, which she regarded as the home of 
wickedness. 
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Either she did not or she would not see how often and 
how longingly I stood by the window with my face pressed 
against the pane, sad at heart because only in imagination 
could I play with the merry children in the street. I was a 
youthful prisoner, suffering terribly from the chain with 
which my parents had fettered me. 

Strangely enough, Mother never forbade me to read the 
novelettes which my sister brought home, nor the stories in 
the newspaper, yet these were the most horrible “‘ shockers,”’ 
and I was hardly seven years old. So I often sat for hours 
intoxicated by the doings of Rinaldo Rinaldini, or Rocam- 
boles, the noble King of Parisian criminals. But luckily 
I often looked into other books as well. 

My greatest joy was a school reader which my sister had 
used in the German-speaking Imperial schools. It was a 
book of over five hundred pages, and contained wonderful 
fairy-tales, stories and poems, amongst which I remember 
with most pleasure Tieck’s tale of the Fair Egbert, and 
Armim’s Invalid’s Story. Again and again I read the 
stirring ballads of Schwab, Uhland, Kérner and Heine. 

Unlike Mother, my father did not like me to read so much, 
not on the ground of morals, but because he looked on it 
as a useless waste of time. He wanted his son to become a 
practical business man, not a molly-coddle and dreamer, 
so he would rather I had played in the streets and come home 
with torn clothes and black eyes than have seen me sitting 
like a mouse in my corner, always reading. All books 
were to him rubbish, and he would certainly not have 
approved of his son’s actually writing unnecessary books 
and poems. . 

When he returned from his journeys I hid every printed 
page away, with the exception of some books of fairy-tales, 
which he tolerated because they were Christmas presents. 
For if he happened to be in a bad temper, he put all the 
books he could find into the fire, no matter how much I 
protested against such an act of vandalism, nor how long 
I screamed and cried after it was accomplished. My 
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reward was a beating, which he felt it his duty to give me 
from some vague idea of training me properly. 

Books which had been Christmas presents were an 
exception owing to my father’s attitude towards that 
Festival. 

He had always celebrated Christmas Day with special 
pleasure, and considered everything in any way connected 
with it as sacred. The preparations lasted for weeks. 
During that time he worked with unusual steadiness in 
order to have plenty of money for presents. Though he gen- 
erally lived absolutely for the moment, and threw his money 
away, during the weeks before Christmas he turned over 
every penny at least ten times before spending it, and then 
more often than not put it in the money-box which he had 
made himself out of a saucepan. The nearer the great day 
came, the higher grew the pile of parcels which Father and 
Mother brought home with them. During the last week 
two large wash-tubs were brought into use to contain the 
forty or fifty pounds of flour and the proportionate quantity 
of dried fruit, almonds and peel which were mixed together 
to make the so-called “ Leipziger Stollen.’”’ When the 
dough was ready it was carried to the nearest baker to be 
baked, and after a while brought back, hot, crisp and smel- 
ling deliciously. The Christmas-tree had to be the height 
of the room, and was decorated with quantities of apples, 
oranges, nuts, and cakes. Geese and fish were baked, 
punch was brewed, and enormous quantities of herring 
salad prepared. Everything was done under my father’s 
direction, and he was quite indefatigable in his duties as 
cook and manager. On Christmas Eve we first sang the 
old Christmas song, “‘ Stille Nacht, heilige Nacht,” then 
numberless candles were lit on the fragrant tree, and the 
presents were distributed. When that was over the feasting 
began, and lasted almost without interruption for two days. 
During this time Father hardly allowed us to do even the 
most necessary work, so that I dared not do any home 
lessons nor learn anything from a school book, Everybody 
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must give themselves up entirely to the joys of the table, 
and to rest and play. 

At the beginning of my third school year, my mother, 
on the advice of my pious godmother, decided to send me 
to the boarding school of the monastery at Pressbaum, 
near Vienna. Father left Mother an absolutely free hand 
in matters of education, so he made no objection to the 
scheme, and with a heavy heart I left home. 

I spent the next three years of my childhood in this 
institute. Only when I went home for the holidays was I 
a child; at school I was a sinful being, a log of wood fas- 
tened in the turning-lathe of religious instruction, and 
pressed by the chisel of inconsiderate educational morality 
until the shavings flew. The hundred schoolfellows with 
whom I shared the whitewashed schoolrooms, hung with 
cheap prints of the saints, were no better off. 

Almost all the masters seemed to think that their scholars 
were naughty, lazy, limbs of Satan, always thinking out 
some new tricks, and therefore always to be treated with the 
greatest severity. It never struck them that they were 
hardening our childish tempers and bringing us up to become 
hypocrites, and worse. They hoped to improve us by 
prayers and other religious exercises, and to turn us into 
good, patient lambs for Church and State. 

Our energetic teachers would have been horrified if they 
had realized how they were making us hate religion by their 
constant belabouring of our still limpid souls with the dead 
words, torn from their context, which we had often to sing 
for hours at a time. 

There were a few of our teachers who were really fond 
of us, and to whom education meant something more than 
saving our souls from hell. They were, however, exceptions ; 
the majority belonged to the former class. 

This school, on every wall of which hung a picture of the 
crucified Friend of children, was a hotbed of all the vices of 
a bad education: espionage and tale-bearing, hypocrisy 
and jealousy, fraud and brutality. How could it be other- 
wise under such a system ? 
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A short time after I entered the school I had to prepare 
for confession. The teacher took this opportunity to ask 
the most insidious questions, which, if we had understood 
them, would have done more harm than the allurements of 
the worst of our schoolfellows. During the preparation 
we did our utmost to think of all the sins we had committed, 
and at the teacher’s suggestion wrote them down on a scrap 
of paper so that we should not forget them. Many strange 
sins were to be found in those lists. 

The monastery was surrounded by woods and high hills, 
and we were allowed to play every day in an old park 
belonging to the buildings. Enormous chestnut trees stood 
in the park and cast protecting arms over the younger 
growth beneath them, and pleasant meadows rolled away 
to the distant silvery-green river. In spite of all the 
joys of which Nature was so lavish, I longed all the time for 
the holidays, even though I spent them in the narrow 
streets of a large city. 

At Easter and Whitsuntide I had to stay at school as a 
punishment for my lack of industry ; but when the summer 
holidays began I too was free, and no dissatisfied teacher 
could shut the door in my face or prevent me going home to 
my parents. 

I found many things changed when I went home for the 
first holidays : my sister was married, business had become 
very bad, and my parents were obliged to move into other 
quarters, this time consisting of only two rooms anda kitchen. 
But my mother’s love, and the feeling that I was free from 
my teachers’ bad temper, and could now play as I liked 
and learn what I liked, evoked within me, for the next 
six weeks, the most absurd and childish pleasure in every- 
thing. I dared to open my eyes and look at things, look at 
them as long as I liked, without being reminded that I ought 
to be looking into a text-book. I had not to listen all day 
long to talks about sin and repentance, nor to be always 
giving hypocritical thanks for the education I was receiving. 

I belonged to those scholars who were expected to keep 
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their thoughts fixed on the blackness of their souls, but 
there were privileged scholars who got their fill of all the 
joys of childhood, the blue sky, the flowery meadows, the 
brooks full of fish, excursions to the hills and woods, snow- 
balls in winter, games in the big hall in the evenings. How 
different it was at home! Mother did not expect me to be 
too clever; she praised me generously when I recited a 
poem of Schiller’s or Uhland’s, and she never made me learn 
by heart prayers whose meaning was quite beyond my 
comprehension. After I had said my old-fashioned morning 
prayer, I had finished for the day, but Jesus with His angels 
and saints was much nearer to me than in the monastery 
chapel, smelling of incense, where one caught fearful colds 
on winter m:rnings. Mother did not mind if I did not make 
absolutely upright letters when I wrote, nor did she think me 
deliberately wicked if I used some secret aid in the working 
of a problem in arithmetic, as probably a good number of 
scholars do in this world! And if my childish phantasy 
embroidered a story in the telling, or if I preferred to spend 
a sunny day in the fields rather than pore over my books, 
she did not consider it a sign of serious moral obliquity, to 
be punished by a beating. At my father’s desire, Mother 
now allowed me to go and play in the fields with other 
children. What a wonderful pleasure this was to me! 
How full of joy was my childish heart! What an unending 
expanse of heath it seemed, the patch that began at the end 
of the street where we lived and stretched away to the hills 
of the Wienerwald! To us children this heath was the 
boundless prairie, the desert of Sahara, the battleground 
of the Asiatic peoples, and, when it rained, an ocean on which 
sailed strange craft. We founded republics there, and 
dramatized Wild West romances. All the characters of 
fairyland lived in the mounds and trees and ditches. Tents 
were pitched to shelter adventurous boys, who, as Red 
Indian or German heroes, smoked dried grass under their 
shelter. 

On our heath we learnt courage. Over it flew our 
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arrows and battle-axes, and on its thick grass the bodies of 
brave warriors lay while their imaginations in tireless activity 
flew off to new and wonderful deeds. The heath strength- 
ened us and made us healthily tired. I still think with 
devotion and regret of that playground of my childhood. 
A blessing be on the houses which are now built over the 
spot! To return from this freedom and happiness to the 
cold and wretchedness of the monastery was like an unde- 
served punishment. Generally there were quarrels between 
Mother and her contrary son, who refused to see the hope of 
his future in the education which the Brothers gave him. 
But in this matter Mother would not give way, and was very 
strict in suppressing my revolt against the school. 

To my intense joy, after three years at the monastery, 
it was decided that I should finish my schooling at a day 
school belonging to the same monastery, but in Vienna. 
The reason for the change was, however, a sad one. My 
father had one day broken a blood-vessel, and was kept 
in his room for weeks. The doctor did not know how the 
matter would end, and the poor man wanted to have his 
son at home. My worried mother also felt that it would 
be a relief to her. She was no longer young, and her life 
of work and self-denial had lowered her powers of resistance, 
and I, with my young legs and my nimble fingers, could 
save her many steps and much work. 

Luckily Father recovered very quickly from his illness 
and was soon able to go about his business again, though 
he was obliged to cease his journeys to distant countries, 
and that made a considerable difference to his income. It 
meant being yet more economical, and going into even 
smaller rooms. I had a very long walk to school, over the 
Schmelz Parade Ground and past the Old Viennese Cemetery, 
once so well cared for, but then a wilderness, which made a 
wonderful playground for children. Through my god- 
mother’s influence I was given dinner at a children’s home 
Tun by nuns, just opposite the school. The food was 
seldom appetizing, and there was generally not enough 
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to satisfy a growing boy, but it was better to stay there 
and get what I could than have the long walk home and back 
again in all weathers. 

Under these altered conditions learning was much easier 
to me than in the monastery. Even then I was not, and 
I never became, a first-rate scholar. Perhaps I was too 
full of life and lacked premeditation, and the same attributes 
were necessary to reach that standard as the adult needs 
to ensure success in life: a humble and unqualified sub- 
jection to all law and order, a complete disregard of others 
in one’s efforts, and an industry which has nothing to do 
with the joy of learning, but has for its sole motive the 
determination to rise in life. 

How unintelligible arithmetic always was to me! And 
over German grammar lay the darkness of night ; my poor 
brain found no point of light to guide it. I was a miserable 
creature during the drawing lessons, unable to drawa straight 
line even with the help of a ruler, and when I tried to write 
I got far more ink on my fingers than into the anemic 
hieroglyphics on my paper. No wonder I got bad marks 
in my report for these subjects. But in history, geography 
and natural science I always did well, and the mark for 
elocution was always ‘‘ Very Good.” 

Strangely enough I was greatly attracted by the lessons 
in religion and ecclesiastical history. For years those were 
my best subjects, and my knowledge of the Catechism and 
Ceremonies caused my teacher the greatest astonishment. 
I knew whole passages of the Bible history by heart, and 
when my memory failed me I was extremely clever at 
filing out the narrative. 

When my godmother heard of my talent in this direction, 
she sent me a number of books presenting religious subjects 
in an easy style, amongst them being a book of legends 
with many illustrations. At home I found very little 
sympathy with my taste for the mystic, unearthly and mirac- 
ulous. My father, who was a Freethinker, could not under- 
stand his son’s preference for such things, and made great 
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fun of them. He would have been better pleased with a 
preference for geometry and gymnastics. 

But my fancy found no satisfaction in the first with its 
figures and angles, and my feeble body was incapable of 
any sort of success in gymnastics. Every hour in the 
gymnasium was a physical and mental torture to me: 
physical exertion always caused me considerable pain, and 
my miserable inability to perform various exercises called 
forth all] the ridicule of my comrades. 

Only after I had fainted during the exercises, and lay for 
three days in a high fever, was I allowed to discontinue 
gymnastics. 

My weakness, however, did not prevent me from being 
a very energetic boy, able to run like a hare, to take part in 
mischief of all kinds, and to stand a beating without flinching. 

About this time my father began to show signs of failing 
health and was often at home, and then I always got 
permission to go out and play in the streets with other boys. 

The streets of Vienna revealed themselves to me in all 
their charm. Wonderful sights presented themselves to 
my receptive soul. The heath on which I had been used 
to play was nothing to what now awaited me. The great 
walls of earth and stones still rose from a deep moat and 
encircled the inner town: large primeval garden wilder- 
nesses crept up to their base. The flow of the Wien through 
the town had not yet been regulated. Five minutes’ 
distance from the busy, elegant Ringstrasse was a lonely 
Amazonian jungle through which only we boys could find 
our way. There our wildest war-cries sounded, and there we 
murdered countless sparrows to hang their dead bodies at 
our waistbelts in the absence of any other trophy. 

Even then the river was no longer clear; the dye-works 
and factories on its banks poured their dirty water into it. 
But this did not hinder us from seeking gold in it when 
our réle was that of Californian pioneers. And what shouts 
of joy we raised if during a search for old Turkish or French 
arms we came across a rusty knife-handle or some such 
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fragment! How our youthful imaginations gilded such 
finds | 

Out on the heath at Schmelz, there was a continual feud 
between the boys of Fiinfhaus and those of Lerchenfeld, 
but they joined forces against the wild aborigines from the 
wilderness on the banks of the Wien. The latter were 
neglected young ruffians who lived in the woods and made 
war on us better-dressed boys, and woe to us if they caught 
us! They stripped us of everything we possessed and 
treated us shamefully. 

But our royal domain during all our schooldays was 
the old cemetery in Schmelz. It was the El Dorado of all 
the adventurous boys of the neighbourhood. In it lived 
squirrels, blindworms, adders, rabbits, all kinds of beetles and 
butterflies, a whistling rat, and the jaguar of this hunting- 
ground—a wild cat: mouldering, overturned head-stones 
and weather-beaten monuments rose fantastically out of a 
wilderness of creeping plants. The growing plants formed 
exciting caverns in places, and these, with empty and over- 
grown ditches, made splendid hiding-places for hunted 
robbers or Indian chiefs. The half-obliterated inscriptions 
on the tombstones filled my mind with strange thoughts 
of curious destinies, and the wild, rank growth and bloom 
on the graves told me more of Eternity than all the polished 
words of the men who taught me religion. Over this 
green fairy-like solitude could be heard the hum of city 
life, separated from it only by a brick wall. It was the hard 
obtrusive sound of the drum of prosaic life in the dreams of 
a ‘boy, but 1t drew him with unexpected power from the 
circle of the trees into the busiest parts of the city. Did 
he perhaps realize that his destiny would be fulfilled amidst 
stone walls, and not amongst trees and hills ? 

Apart from these paradises, the suburbs of Vienna were 
much pleasanter playgrounds for children in those days than 
they are now. There were very few of the great barracks 
of tenement houses, with their square courtyards, into which 
no sunshine ever enters. Everywhere could still be found 
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the pleasant little two-storey house with its green hedge or 
row of trees, under which the children played, safe from 
the dangers of automobiles and tram-cars. 

The unpaven streets were wonderful playgrounds, and 
so splendid to spin tops on, and how exactly right for 
hop-scotch! In the large, tree-shaded courtyards there was 
glorious music at midday. Barrel-organs did their best to 
compete with bagpipers, who, to our measureless astonish- 
ment, played a different instrument with each limb. A 
wandering Bohemian comedian and an interesting gipsy 
orchestra alternately visited one of the courts, and an 
acrobat displayed his marvellous art, and in the next 
court a black-haired Savoyard showed his monkey, who 
knew the funniest tricks. And we children were welcomed 
everywhere. In those days the janitor with his gold-laced 
cap was not there to drive away children from the pavement 
when they chose to play there, and to treat them as a 
noxious vermin. 

We often followed the artistes from court to court for 
hours, a gathering of critics who, like those of the great 
world, had their favourites, and were stern in their judgment. 

I must own that our practical jokes sometimes went 
beyond what was permissible, and brought down on our 
heads the bitterest wrath of the people on whom we had 
played them. 

Amongst our favourite occupations were, ringing bells 
and then running away, fastening threads of cotton across 
the street, and making a window the target for our darts. 

We were particularly energetic in catching mice, which 
we dug out in hundreds with the iron clamps which were 
almost always to be found where a house was being built. 

Once or twice I was guilty of playing truant from school. 
One terribly hot June afternoon I could not resist the 
invitation of a schoolfellow, and after a little consideration 
I went with him into the city instead of going to school. 
We went to the parks and looked at everything there was to 
be seen, and to increase our feeling of being dare-devils, 
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we smoked cigarettes which we had made of all sorts of 
dried leaves. The Central Park was full of people enjoying 
the air. Suddenly rain began to fall in torrents, and in a 
few moments we were alone in the park. We were crouching 
in a tool-house sheltering from the storm when my comrade 
noticed a boat fastened to the side of a pond. In an instant 
we had reached it, cast loose and were rowing across the 
water. The special attraction was a crowd of beautiful 
water-fowl which were sheltering onan island. Ourattempt 
on the birds was frustrated by the appearance of a park- 
keeper who had seen us take the boat, and now stood on the 
bank shouting to us to return and take our punishment. 
We certainly did not intend to do that ; rather we tried to 
reach the opposite bank as quickly as possible. We rowed 
with all our might, but hardly moved from the spot, for it 
was very muddy, and our oars dipped into mud instead of 
water. At the same time we noticed the keeper’s intention 
of getting round and cutting off our escape. We managed 
to get within about a hundred feet of the bank; then we 
jumped into the mud, which reached nearly to our armpits, 
and floundered ashore. How it was we did not fall into the 
hands of the keeper I cannot imagine. I only know that we 
ran and ran until we managed to hide ourselves in the 
thickets on the banks of the Wien. We crept home by the 
strangest paths, and were, of course, wet to the skin, but 
we put that down to the fact that it was raining in torrents. 

Such pranks were the result not only of the wild spirits 
of youth, but also of reading tales of adventure which gave 
a bent to our fancy. With the greatest enthusiasm we 
swallowed “ penny dreadfuls ’’ full of murder, incendiarism, 
and other crimes 

I often sat for hours reading this rubbish, hardly gave 
myself time to eat a meal, and left my school books to look 
after themselves, learning either very little or nothing of the 
lesson set. My mind was always full of the deeds and fate 
of the hero of the latest novelette, and it was just the same 
with all my school friends. We only spoke in the character 
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of our favourite hero. One never spoke without cursing 
fluently in a Bavarian dialect, another preferred the high- 
sounding phrases of the Black Knight, and a third the jargon 
of a famous criminal. But somehow our teachers did not 
like it if, when one of us was called on to answer a question, 
he happened to be in imagination a Sioux, and jumped up 
with a wild whoop. And they also made us suffer if the heat 
of the sun or the fire had sent us into a sweet sleep in which 
we dreamt we were rescuing a princess from a burning castle, 
or if in a geometry class we drew Indians and swords and 
robber castles instead of angles and circles. For me and 
some of my comrades the false direction our intellect took 
meant bad reports, and finally degradation to a lower class, 
And in the lower class I stayed to my mother’s great sorrow, 
for she had hoped that if I earned good reports my godmother 
would send me to a higher school. 

The poor results I gained at school did not trouble 
Father at all; he refused to speak seriously to me on the 
subject, as he was convinced that no one needed education 
in order to be a useful member of society. Of course the 
position which Father took up did not increase my diligence. 
I grew more and more idle, played all sorts of tricks on the 
teachers, and once was nearly expelled. That I was not 
was due to Mother, who begged the head master to have 
mercy, and gave him no peace until he changed the greater 
sentence for a lesser but very painful one. 

My great friend at this time was Franz Beier, the son of a 
very respectable railway official, There seemed at times to 
be something almost insane in his behaviour. A punishment 
would sometimes rouse him to such a state of wild fury that 
he seemed likely to do the teacher an injury. Once he was 
sent to stand outside the classroom door, and in revenge 
he cut every telephone wire within reach. He was to have 
been expelled for that, but an influential friend got the sen- 
tence altered, and he had to stay in school at midday every 
day for a fortnight, and, aching with hunger, write out the 
moral maxim: “‘I must not play mischievous tricks with 
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strange things.” When he reached home in the evening, 
hungry and miserable, his father whipped him and made 
him stick to his lessons until bedtime, so that he had no time 
to read his favourite books of adventure. The result of 
this unwise treatment of a boy who was certainly not normal 
was to make him hate his father. 

One day as I was walking home with Franz and two 
other boys, he told us that for revenge he had pushed some 
gun-cotton saturated with alcohol down his father’s pipe, and 
it would certainly explode when a light came near it. He 
was determined not to go back home, but to escape to 
America, with the help of his three best friends. We were 
thrilled by his plans and swore to be faithful to his trust. 
It happened to be a half-holiday, so we all agreed to meet 
in the afternoon at a selected spot on the banks of the Wien, 
each to bring as much food as we could get together at home, 
and a collection of weapons and other articles necessary for 
a Wild West life. We met, heavily laden, at the trysting- 
place, and were received with great joy by Franz, who was 
delighted with the things we had managed to collect. 
We brought bread, potatoes, butter, onions, sausages and 
a bottle of beer; a knife with a broken blade, a bolster-case 
for a knapsack, a rusty spirit kettle, spoons, forks, a fish- 
hook, an umbrella-frame, of which to make bows, and violin 
strings with which to string it. One boy had taken a white 
petticoat from his mother’s cupboard, to make a tent 
covering, and another had brought needles and thread. 
After we had got sufficient pleasure from Franz’s surprise, 
we sat round in a circle and filled our pipes, which we had 
made of reeds and acorn cups, with a tobacco of dried 
leaves. Then we held a serious consultation over the future 
plans of the fugitive. It appeared that he had no money, 
so he would hardly reach Trieste. We agreed that he must 
live in one of the empty vaults of the Schmelz Cemetery 
until we had found enough money for him. In the mean- 
time we would provide him with the necessaries of life. 
We hoped to make money by selling our adventure books, 
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and thought they would bring in as much as was needed 
to take him to the port. It was already twilight when we 
climbed over the wall of the cemetery. 

At last we were really to experience an adventure! 
It was rather strange, but the feeling of nobility and im- 
portance conquered our secret terrors. With self-conscious 
talk we tried to strengthen our chief actor in his plans. 

The cemetery was by that time closed and absolutely 
deserted, except for an occasional thrush, singing its evening 
song. We found a vault almost concealed by bushes, and 
lifting away the boards which covered it, we threw in 
handfuls of earth and leaves to make a comfortable bed. 
Then we lowered him by a strong cord and sent down his 
provisions after him. ‘Good night, brave Chief, sleep well!” 

That night I was far too excited to sleep. And I was 
rather oppressed by the thought of the responsibility we 
boys had taken upon ourselves. 

The next day we could hardly wait for lessons to end. 
With beating hearts and pockets filled with food, we made 
our way to the cemetery. But who can describe our 
horror when we found the vault empty, and in spite of all 
our search no trace of the fugitive in the cemetery! We 
feared the worst: his repentant return home and the 
exposure of our part in the affair, and our fear was well- 
founded. When we got to school next day, we were at 
once called to the Board-room, and there we found the 
head master, our teacher, and Franz’s father, who had 
apparently not suffered from an explosion in his pipe, all 
sitting round in portentous silence. Lies were of no avail, 
for Franz had told everything. Our worst fault was advising 
him to throw his lesson books into the river: for such a 
crime there was only one punishment: expulsion. 

As I have already related, my punishment was modified, 
and I was allowed to stay at school, but it was long before 
I was permitted to forget my sins. For a whole month 
I had to stand in a corner for every lesson, and in my next 
Teport I got a very bad mark for conduct. 
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Franz Beier suffered severely for betraying us: the boys 
who were expelled met him one day in the street and beat 
him black and blue. 

None of us realized how awful that night in the vault 
must have been, or that it was only the most horrible fear 
which caused him to shout for help. He was taken out 
half dead with terror and carried home to his parents. 
But for a very long time we thought of him as a coward, 
who had, moreover, brought our first really interesting 
adventure to an untimely end. 

At this time I gave up reading “shockers,” and con- 
centrated on stories of Red Indians. I had hundreds of 
little books on this subject, most of them containing about 
sixty-four pages, and bound in brilliant colours. There 
are probably none of them to be found in these days, but 
they were doubtless much more wholesome than much of 
the rubbish boys read now. Amongst the older boys 
there was quite a trade done in collections of these Red 
Indian stories, and even college students would con- 
descend to talk with boys from Council schools on the 
merits of certain books, or to do a deal over them. Correct 
lists of the addresses of collectors were kept, with lists of 
their collections, and the value of rare copies, for their 
value rose and fell like that of shares. The rarest were the 
first editions of the firm of Bagel in Diisseldorf, which 
could be recognized by the red band on which the title was 
printed. The lucky owner of such a book was much to be 
envied. Even a torn and dirty copy, which had gone from 
one collector to another, and contained dozens of names and 
addresses, for each reader wrote his own in it, was often worth 
twelve or fifteen times as much as a new copy. Regular 
exchange, generally on Sunday, took place over the whole 
of Vienna, and made a bond between the collectors. Directly 
after church on Sunday morning, I ran home, swallowed 
some extra breakfast, gathered a number of books, and was 
often out till late afternoon going from one collector to 
another to exchange new treasures for old. 
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By this means I saw hundreds of homes: the miserable 
garret in which a day-labourer and his family lived, the 
comfortable home of a well-to-do tradesman, and the 
wonderful apartments of a very superior family with whose 
son I regularly exchanged books. 

So it was this childish pleasure that gave me my first sight 
of the different rungs of society’s ladder, and the astonish- 
ment which this caused me soon changed to brooding. 

When I was twelve years old I underwent a new experi- 
ence—I fell in love with a pretty child of thirteen. She 
was the daughter of a widow who lived a few doors away 
from us. The mother was in service, and the child was 
alone the whole day. She played with us in the streets 
till late in the evening, and was treated by all the boys as one 
of themselves and not a girl. She got the same kicks and 
blows as we did, and was tied like the rest of us to the 
martyr’s post, and we felt no pity for her. But suddenly 
I could not throw another stone at her, could do no harm 
to her, though she was an enemy soldier ; tried to shield 
her from the rough handling of the others, and was jealous 
of everything she did. I was very unhappy when she 
played with other boys, and terribly jealous if she showed 
any preference for any one of them. How happy I was if 
I could be of any service to her! I sought everywhere 
to find the loveliest wild roses to give her. There was no 
end to my happiness when I was allowed to play with her 
indoors when the weather was bad. I became vain, to 
Mother’s great astonishment, and was ashamed of the 
patches on my clothes, most of which I had got climbing 
trees or jumping fences to make an impression on Rosa. 

For the first time my crooked body was a source of quiet 
misery, and nearly changed me from a happy, noisy boy into 
a low-spirited sneak. 

Another great change brought about by my love for Rosa 
was the fact that I no longer enjoyed Red Indian stories, 
and quite gave them up in favour of trashy novelettes. 
Sentimental love-stories had a great attraction for me. 
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Occasionally in the darkness of a doorway, Rosa kissed 
me, and the gift of such a kiss gave me more joy than the 
possession of a Bagel edition had ever done. 

But I cannot remember ever having written verses to 
Rosa, so perhaps my love for her was not so great as I seem 
to remember it. 

We moved house again about that time, and the present 
of a couple of rabbits from my father soon afterwards 
made me forget Rosa completely. 

While I was crawling heavily through the last classes 
at school, and enjoying life during the holidays, Want 
was spinning her grey web about our existence, and the tree 
of sorrow, under whose shadow so much of my life was 
to be spent, was slowly growing up beside us. 

My father’s illness grew worse and worse. None of the 
doctors whom we consulted was able to give us any idea of 
what was really the matter. It began with stomach cramp, 
and then came periods of paralysis in both feet. His legs 
grew noticeably thinner, but his body remained as broad as 
ever. At last he had to spend all his time in a chair, and was 
quite unable to move a step. A short stay in the clinic 
for nervous diseases at the General Hospital brought no relief, 
and he had to leave it because of his intense rudeness to a 
nurse in a fit of temper. At home again, his life became 
unbearable through pain. Terrible as the pain was, yet he 
stood it better than the thought that he was no longer able 
to get about. His business made his presence necessary in 
distant cities, but he was unable to travel, and so day 
by day it dwindled, and often Mother did not know where to 
turn for money to satisfy her husband’s appetite, which was 
still large in spite of his illness, and that of her growing son. 

The last days of my school life were the most miserable 
of my whole childhood, and were a prelude to the years of 
want awaiting the half-grown boy. Mother had also had 
attacks of illness at intervals for several years, and when an 
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the night, and I had to warm bricks, which she applied to 
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obtain a little relief. Nevertheless, she did her utmost to 
take Father’s place in the business, and she travelled 
through all the nearer towns so far as her age and sufferings 
and her husband’s condition allowed. 

She was often away three or four days, and then I had 
to stay at home from school to nurse my father, and to 
do the housekeeping as well as I could with the help of the 
concierge’s wife. But my worst trouble was playing cards 
with father: he liked to play for hours at a time, and I 
was fearfully bored. If I lost interest or did not play pro- 
perly he became very angry, and not only called me dreadful 
names, but often threw the cards at my head, if he had 
nothing else at hand. Once I only just escaped injury 
from the carving-knife which he threw at me. 

I had not much time left for reading, and none at all for 
play with other children. On those days I should have 
welcomed school. 

One ray of joy brightened those dark days—my first 
visit to the opera—and my last for many years. The ticket 
was given me by a neighbour who had bought it, and was 
unable to make use of it. 

With a beating heart I entered the theatre. The pro- 
gramme consisted of two fairy operas. I thought I had 
left this wretched world; I saw the fantastic fairyland of 
my dreams! Had these wonderful pictures been painted 
by human hands, were these festive figures in the midst of 
those gorgeous landscapes really men—actors, who learnt 
their words and songs as I learnt recitations at school ? 
In the midst of all the other members of the audience, 
I was yet alone in Paradise, and [I listened joyfully to the 
harmony of the chorus. 

Drunk with the glories I had seen and heard, I went home 
and lived for a long, long time on the joys of that evening. 

About this time I also saw the more prosaic drama 
for the first time ; it was indeed only on the tiny stage of 
the already decaying Schwender Theatre in Rudolishein ; 
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to the theatre made me wish to know more plays, if only 
through reading. But how could I get the books ? 
Certainly not from the library at school. By chance I 
discovered a means. An old schoolfellow, who was also 
a bookworm, told me that the Society for the Education 
of the People had just opened a library in Attakring, from 
which every adult could borrow as many books as he 
wanted at the low rate of two pence per month. I worried 
Mother until she agreed to join this library, so that I might 
borrow books in hername. After this I often made my way 
to Attakring as often as three times a week to change my 
book. It might rain, the sun might blaze upon me, or 
the snow be up to my knees, but I ran feverishly all the way 
to the library and back, filled with enthusiasm for the new 
book I had to read. 

The first works I read from this source were Schiller’s 
The Robbers and Wilhelm Tell. I read The Robbers through 
in one night, by the light of a night-light on the table by my 
side. I had to pull up the bed-clothes to make a covering 
screen for the fairly small book, so that father should not 
see what I was doing. I was in ecstasy. It was a new 
world which rose before me. The real passions of mankind; 
of which I had only had false descriptions, or had guessed 
at darkly, rose before me, took my open mind by storm, 
and gripped my heart, which beat wildly under these many 
deeply affecting experiences. With a shock of gratitude I 
realized that something had freed itself in my mind and 
disappeared, destroyed in the fire of truth which came to me 
from that book, as once the smoke of the bush had come to 
the faint-hearted Moses. Quite suddenly the conception came 
to me of the world-wide effect of social environment upon 
the individual, the influence of an idea over the masses, and 
the driving force of human virtues and vices, which were 
alike appointed to give an inner meaning to existence, 

All this I felt only confusedly, and I could not have put 
it into words: my mind was full of a chaos of sinking lies 
and rising truths. 
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Next day, I was like one intoxicated, and I could hardly 
wait for the night, when I intended to read Wilhelm Tell 
in quietness and peace. In this way I read also, when 
thirteen years old, Egmont, Gotz and Tasso of Goethe’s 
works, all Schiller’s plays, several of Kleist’s, the Histories 
of Shakespeare, and the comedies of Kotzebue. After that 
I burnt publicly all my Red Indian tales and the trashy 
novelettes which I had collected. 

The wretchedness of our home life was increased by the 
fact that my poor mother got blood-poisoning in her left 
hand. The hand and arm were terribly swollen and had to 
belanced three times, and all the while she suffered violent pain. 

Often in the night my parents called me to make them 
coffee, which they drank with rum instead of milk. They 
believed that this relieved their pains. 

Months passed, but the wound made by the lancet would 
not close. Suddenly Mother remembered a quack doctor, 
a peasant from Sankt-Polen, and asked him to come to 
Vienna and see her. The last few articles which had any 
value she sold to pay expenses. One day he came. He 
smelt horribly of tobacco and train-oil, with which he seemed 
to have smeared not only his high boots, but also his face 
and his whole body, for his skin shone. He asked Mother 
a great number of questions about her sufferings, chewing a 
thick cigarette the whole time. After a long silence he 
asked for clean white linen, and pushed a great ball of it up 
the stove-pipe, waiting until it was charred with ashes, and 
the smell was almost unbearable. Then he took the ashes 
and laid them on a gauze bandage, made four deep bows 
to the four quarters of the globe, murmuring indistinct 
words, and then bound up the arm with the ashes lying on 
the wound. He did everything with great ceremony, and 
murmured incessantly. He left a bottle of oil, of which 
a few drops were to be poured on the wound every day. 

Within a few days, the wound began to heal and the pain 
to decrease, until at last it disappeared altogether. The 
whole neighbourhood was full of enthusiasm for the miracles 
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working peasant, and believed that the cure was due en- 
tirely to the four bows and the incantation. I was the only 
one who thought privately that the cure might have been 
effected without that hocus-pocus. 

But though the wound was healed, the arm remained 
stiff, and neither massage nor electric treatment would 
give back its natural suppleness. Unable to work properly, 
my worried mother saw no prospect of fending off the 
threatened collapse of all our means of support. We should 
probably soon be like the beggars in the street. From 
three o’clock in the morning until midnight she worked, 
in an attempt to earn enough to buy food for her small 
family. The short time she spent at home she was treated 
shamefully by my father, whose illness had made an absolute 
wild beast of him. It was not much help to her when after 
a terrible outburst of rage he burst into tears and begged 
her forgiveness. The poor man suffered so dreadfully that 
he begged us to make an end of his torments and to kill him 
with a hammer. But it was almost worse when the pain 
was less severe, and he thought he might get well again. 
He built castles in the air, and was as excited as a child 
when he felt that before long he might again go with us to 
a concert, once his greatest pleasure. And all the time we 
could see him growing worse. At last the time came when 
he could not leave his bed, and had to be nursed like a baby. 

He had lost his rights as a citizen of Saxony, for he had 
left the state more than twenty years, and had never 
applied for a renewal. No hospital in Vienna would take 
in this obviously incurable person, for he was not a native 
of Vienna either. Mother tried every means to get him 
into some hospital, but to no effect. At last she was advised 
to try the chief doctor of the Elizabeth Hospital, who was 


saad Lope an excdhent doctor ant a goo man. Sne wrote 
him a letter explaining the circumstances, but thought it 
most unlikely that she would receive a reply. One day when 
I Tetured home from school, I found a very kind and 
friendly man sitting by my father’s side, Mother told me 
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it was the chief doctor, and that he had just examined Father 
and promised to take him into his ward, where he would 
soon feel better. He had a long talk with Mother in the 
passage before he left. When I went to Mother in the 
kitchen afterwards, I found her crying, and she told me 
that Father’s illness was very serious. The doctor had told 
her that there was no question of any improvement, for the 
patient was in an advanced stage of spinal disease, and no 
doctor could help him. 

When we went back to Father we found him full of 
happiness and hope. He felt that he was well on the way 
to recovery, and could hardly wait for the arrival of the 
ambulance which was to take him to the hospital. That 
afternoon I stayed away from school in order to accompany 
my parents to the hospital. It nearly broke our hearts to 
see how gaily he left the home to which he hoped to return, 
perfectly well, in a few weeks, but which he would not even 
as a corpse enter again. 

It was not a visitors’ day, so we were not allowed to see 
him in bed, but the following day, Sunday, we went to visit 
him. He lay in a ward with perhaps twenty-five other men. 
I saw nothing but bottles of medicine, hollow cheeks, and 
feverish faces against a background of white linen, and over 
it all a smell of iodine and carbolic. It made me feel so ill 
that Mother had to take me home. 

A few weeks after Father went into the hospital we moved 
into a tiny room amongst the gardens of Penzing, and 
there once more, before my childhood disappeared, I was 
able to enjoy a really free boy’s life. My hunting grounds 
at this time were Schénbrunn and the meadows between 
its windows and the Wien. But I already knew too much 
of life’s tragedies to enjoy the freedom, propery as Lhad done 
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Park thoughts of my father’s suffering came to me,and 
suddenly during a secret fishing expedition I began to wonder 
about my future, for I was to leave school in the summer. 
When such thoughts came, I left my comrades and ran 
home to try and forget such things in the joy of reading. 
I drew further and further away from my schoolfellows, 
for my interest in their aimless loafing lessened as my 
pleasure in wandering about the fields with a book increased. 

Very often I had not enough to eat, for my appetite 
was out of all proportion to the food Mother was able to 
provide. Untilnow I had only known hunger as the pleasant 
sensation which made the next meal a feast. Now I learnt 
to know it as a very painful experience. Mother was not 
able to do much with the remains of father’s business ; it 
no longer brought in enough to provide for two people. 
A more recent discovery had quite superseded my father’s. 
Often Mother had to call ten times on a customer 
before she could get an order, and then it was generally 
a small one given out of pity for her need. When she found 
that there was no more to be done with this business she 
tried to get a post as child’s nurse or sick nurse. But 
who was likely to employ an old woman with a stiff arm ? 
She was thankful when she now and again had a little poorly 
paid work given her by a neighbour who was nearly as badly 
off herself. 

Naturally all our hopes were fixed on the day when I should 
leave school. Of course I should immediately find a post as 
a paid apprentice, and then better times would come for us. 

The week before my schooldays ended, Mother took me to 
be interviewed by a silversmith, who agreed to take me as an 
apprentice, and to pay me two shillings and sixpence a week. 

Three months before my fourteenth birthday—it was 
the third day of the holidays—Mother woke me at five 
o’clock in the morning to prepare for the first day of my 
apprenticeship. She went with me to the workshop, and 
there parted from me with a long kiss, which was to guard 
and bless me. And with that kiss my childhood ended. 


CHAPTER III 
APPRENTICESHIP 


THE “ Silver Stamping and Mounting Company ” had its 
workshop in a so-called shop-yard in the Schottenfeld, 
once the most fashionable quarter of the Neubau district. 
From all around came sounds of hammering, filing and 
sawing. Tape-weavers, piano-frame makers, book-binders 
and many other craftsmen had workshops in the old houses, 
and every morning a great army of workers, mostly appren- 
tices and workers’ “ mates,” disappeared into this corner 
of Old Vienna. 

The staff of the workshop in which my working life began 
consisted of three apprentices, of whom I was the youngest. 
Our master was a good-natured giant, who puffed in and 
out of the two tiny rooms which constituted his workshops 
like a distended balloon. He was a Czech, one of those small 
manufacturers who, in spite of speaking very poor German, 
like to pretend that they are hereditary inhabitants of 
Vienna, He always wore a very comfortable grey garment 
which looked like a sack, and moved about quietly with the 
air of a landed proprietor who has no need to worry, because 
his property is free of debt. His face was puffy and sponge- 
like and set upon a short, fat neck. He made use of the short 
time he spent in the workshop each morning to wear a 
moustache-binder, of which he kept a boxful in a drawer 
under his work bench. His fat sausage-shaped fingers were 
covered with wide gold rings, and he smoked Havana cigars 
with an air of deliberation. 

We saw him in the workshop only in the mornings and 
just before closing time; the rest of the time he spent in 
cafés, where he appeared to play an important réle. At 
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with messages. But if he were not in the workshop, his fat 
little wife was hardly ever absent. She waddled backwards 
and forwards from the workshop to her kitchen, like a 
clean little pig, sniffed all round, and appeared to look at 
things with her nose rather than her eyes. The master had 
a very great respect for her technical knowledge. All work 
was done according to her orders. On the other hand, she 
was immensely proud of her husband, particularly when 
he wore the Veteran Corps’ uniform with the waving plumes 
in his hat. This uniform generally appeared once a week, 
when the Corps held its club meeting. On that day his wife 
allowed us to finish work an hour earlier, so we too were 
pleased when Club days came round. 

When neither the master nor his wife was there, we 
were ruled by Hansl, the oldest apprentice. He was a 
nice fellow and never took advantage of his position, but 
in any case of trouble took our part against the master 
and mistress. We were very fond of him, but hated to have 
to touch his hands, because they were covered with warts. 
He was immensely jolly, singing and whistling all day. 
When we were quite alone, he made great fun of our master’s 
broken German, shouted absurd declarations of devotion 
to the umbrella-maker across the way, and delighted us 
with his wonderful imitations of animals. 

The other apprentice was a Czech from the master’s 
home, named Wenzel. He was a dwarf, hardly able to reach 
his bench, and, though he had been in the workshop more 
than a year, was still incapable of speaking three words 
of German. 

My daily work consisted in running errands for the 
mistress, bearing messages to the master in his café, and 
delivering finished goods, taking them to their destination 
in a little hand-cart. At the end of the day I had to tidy 
up the workshop. 

When my apprenticeship was being discussed, the master 
spoke of the wonderful productions of the silversmith’s art 
which were about to be produced in his studio—silver table- 
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ware for a4, very high personage, in consideration of which 
he would s,.hortly be enrolled as Purveyor to an Archduke. 
If only I w.yorked well, I might learn to be a great artist in 
silver: at g least so the master told my mother. But I had 
already bee2n seven weeks in the “ studio,” and had not 
seen a singp le piece of table-ware; the finest work so far 
had been ,,handles and bands for walking-sticks. And 
even in the,. case of these simple articles, only part of the 
work was Cpjone by us. They were sent to us in the rough 
from a factory; we gave them a filling of plaster of paris 
or metal, |.repacked them, and sent them on again. There 
was also v jery little silver about them; generally they were 
of base alloy, whose gold or silver lustre was produced by 
pickling atjad burnishing. But I was not allowed even to 
do work of} this kind, and was learning nothing whatever 
of the art} of the silversmith. Instead of an apprentice 
I was notl, ing but a very cheap errand-boy. 

Mother - was not at all pleased when I told her each 
evening wl 1at my day’s work had been: it was not for this 
that she v vas economizing even on food! After three years 
of such apprenticeship I should still know nothing whatever 
of my trayde. And I was not strong enough to be able to 





and vegetables. This was not sufficient for a 
oy of fourteen who was on his feet all day long. 


is she rented a smaJl room nearer my work, so 


extra food for a week or two. But that money was soon 
spent amd we were reduced to broth, potatoes and bread. 

For tis reason my mother decided to apprentice me to 
another} master, who would provide my food. That would 
mean, ¥inhappily, that I must leave my mother and go to 
live inf the master’s house, for only under that condition 
was an. apprentice given his food. After careful deliberation, 
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to teach me his trade in four years. Mother lhad told me 
so much about this trade, which my grandifather had 
followed, that I was quite prepared to make it mly life-work. 

Before I began my second apprenticeship, Mjother and I 
experienced a very unpleasant inundation. Af€ that time 
our tiny rooms were in a narrow alley, which fell rather 
steeply away from the Schmelz. One Saturdaly afternoon 
there was a fearful cloud-burst over the di'strict; the 
water poured roaring through our alley, and the houses 
were in terrible danger. We had finished work earlier than 
usual, and I hurried home, full of anxiety regarding Mother. 
At the entrance to the alley the yellow water was already 
over my knees. Behind me a corner house fell in with a 
crash. I crept forward. At last I reached the hotlse of which 
we occupied the ground floor. Some people standing on a 
broad ledge warned me that I should drown if ]| attempted 
to enter the house. I hardly heard their shouts and pressed 
on. The water reached my neck and nearly tore me off my 
feet. I remember the swimming movements which I had 
learnt years before at school, and thus I reached the door 
of our room. It had fallen in, and I clambered laboriously 
up the doorpost, and called, ‘‘ Mother, Mother | ’' There was 
no answer. I called more loudly and desperately, “‘ Mother ! ” 
A bass voice called down from above, “ Don’t worry about 
your mother, she is up on the second floor; you'd better 
come out of that before you are drowned.” Sheer joy lent 
me fresh strength, I again pushed my way through the 
flood, and in a few moments was in my mother’s arms. 

The storm caused fearful damage in Ottakring. Nearly 
a thousand houses were flooded ; some collapsed altogether, 
and many lives were lost. 

After the water had subsided, we looked with sed hearts 
at our devastated rooms. Most of the furniture was over- 
turned, and the flood had carried many thing: away. 
Luckily Mother had been able to save some clothes and 
bedding. 


my mother spoke about me to a shoemaker a promised 
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The following Monday I fetched my testimonials from my 
first master, and a few days later began a new apprenticeship. 

The shoemaker’s workshop occupied the first storey of 
an old and ruinous house. A room with four large windows 
was reserved for the manufacture of the soles and heels 
while the uppers were made in a smaller room with two 
windows. There were eight of us apprentices, and we 
learnt our trade from five journeymen shoemakers who 
were not behindhand in making use of their right to box 
our ears. Here also the master’s wife was master, not only 
over us but also over her husband, who was a thin, bow- 
legged little fellow hardly reaching up to his wife’s shoulder. 

We were not exactly spoilt by good feeding. At breakfast 
we had some sort of brew which the mistress called “‘ coffee ”’ 
and a piece of very stale bread; at midday, water broth and 
a few bones; in the afternoon a repetition of breakfast, 
and in the evening, twopence to buy our supper, unless 
one of the men had had a complaint to make against us 
during the day, in which case the accused went hungry to 
bed. Between journeymen and apprentices there existed 
a perpetual feud. Three of the journeymen worked for their 
own profit and paid the master for board and lodging and 
a place in his workshop. They looked upon us as budding 
competitors, whose life they must make as bitter as possible 
while they had the chance, The other two, who had but 
recently finished their apprenticeship, believed that the 
honour of journeymen demanded that they should submit 
themselves absolutely to their three fellows, who earned 
a great deal more than they did. So we were not particularly 
in their good books either. 

My fellow apprentices were mostly orphans from Bohemia 
who as a matter of favour and goodwill were let out to 
their masters, who made use of them to the utmost limits 
which the law allowed. If one of them had found courage to 
complain to the Guild of Shoemakers, he would only have 
been looked on by them as an idler. So with more or less 
patience they took up the load that life had ready for them, 
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and in secret ate the freshly-made cobbler’s paste to try 
and still their ever gnawing hunger. 

Unfortunately my new masters had little time to teach 
me their trade. While our elders sat soling boots until 
bedtime, the rest of us were busy with many things in 
many parts of the house. One fetched coals from the 
cellar, another drew water and carried it up the two flights 
of stairs to the kitchen, a third washed crockery, while 
another—I was generally the one—brought beer, tobacco 
and other things from the shops, for the workmen. 

Hygienically, our garret was not a model bedroom. 
Its one window looked out on a tiny yard used by all the 
surrounding houses as a rubbish-heap, and all sorts of 
unpleasant smells rose to greet us. The room was not large 
enough to hold two beds, so that they had been built one 
above the other, like the berths on a ship. The atmosphere 
of the room can easily be imagined. The bedding consisted 
of torn and filthy mattresses, alive with fleas. The order 
of place was strictly in accordance with our status. The 
higher one’s position, the higher one was allowed to sleep. 
I was at the bottom, and at night I was nearly suffocated 
by the atmosphere of the place. 

Every third Sunday, in the afternoon, we were allowed 
to go out. Most of my fellow apprentices, who had no 
acquaintances, went and sat in the parks; I rushed home 
to Mother and poured all my trials into her ears, She cried 
over me and was miserable that she could not help me, 
but hastily cooked all manner of good things to eat which 
made me forget a little of my misery. 

A horrible occurrence brought my apprenticeship to a 
sudden end. 

The workmen had been celebrating one Saturday evening, 
and came back to the house terribly drunk. Instead of 
going to bed, they sent out for fresh supplies of beer and 
wine, and started drinking again in the workshop. We had 
crept up to our garret, but could not sleep on account of 
the hideous noise. Suddenly the workshop door opened, 
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and one or two of the drunken fellows came stumbling 
upstairs. Of one of them I was particularly afraid. He had 
a terribly bloated face, with prominent bloodshot eyes; 
but his mouth was his worst feature : it looked like a wound 
which had been torn open. This creature came and pulled 
the two youngest of us out of bed and dragged us down 
into the workshop. We shrieked in frantic terror. The other 
workmen were lying about on the tables, quite drunk. 
We thought our last hour had come when the fellow pulled 
off our shirts and chased us round and round the workshop, 
lashing us with his braces. His comrades shrieked with 
joy, threw beer over us and burnt us with the tips of their 
cigarettes. Many things might have happened but that the 
janitor, roused by the fearful noise, fetched the mistress 
from the nearest public-house and bade her stop the tumult. 
She came in, carrying an immense wooden spoon, and 
without troubling about who was the guilty party, began 
to beat us and to curse us roundly. Shrieking, we fought 
our way to the door and fled to our garret, where, half dead 
with fright, we hid ourselves under the lowest bed. Only 
after a long, Jong time did we dare to venture out, when we 
could see through a crack in the door that the workshop 
was in darkness. I resolved to escape that night. I had 
no other idea but to get away from that hell. My fellow 
sufferer had fallen asleep from exhaustion, and the other 
apprentices were all snoring peacefully. I dressed myself 
very quietly and crept into the workshop. Holding my 
breath, 1 opened the window and in a moment was standing 
at the house door. I was trembling with excitement. 
Would the janitor let me out at that time of night, knowing 
that I was running away from my master? He might 
take me back, and then I should get an awful beating from 
the mistress. But there was no other way: I must risk it. 
I rang the bell, and an eternity of waiting followed. Then 
the door opened and a light dazzled me. The janitor did 
not seem at all surprised to see me; instead, he grinned 
kindly and said: 
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“Suppose you want to get away? Quite right, quite 
right! You can get blows and starvation in other places, 
and don’t need scenes like to-night’s as well!” 

He hated the shoemaker and all his belongings, and was 
quite pleased to be able to get a little of his own back by 
letting me go. 

Mother was very frightened when I turned up thus in 
the middle of the night. I gave her an account of my 
horrible experiences, and was almost too worn out to rejoice 
at having got safely away, but she was much agitated, 
and made up her mind to go to the police about the matter 
the first thing in the morning. 

I was still in bed and rejoicing in the sunshine when 
Mother returned from her visit to the police. She was 
very much out of humour because they told her that the 
matter was too insignificant to be taken up. Her son had 
probably needed a whipping, and they did not believe the 
story of the naked dance. Nobody could believe an appren- 
tice ; they were all liars. And her son must be a fool to 
run away from his master; she had better give him a box 
on the ears and send him straight back. 

Mother made another attempt, and went to the Guild 
of Shoemakers with her complaint, but they took the 
master’s side. It was not likely that my mother would 
be able to insist on an investigation, though it might have 
been possible for my father to do so had he still been the 
man he used to be. 

But my father had been for several weeks now in a 
Home for Incurables. 

The chaplain had made use of his opportunity during 
the seven weeks my father had been in hospital, to convert 
him to the Catholic faith. He brought his influence to bear 
on the poor man, who was slowly beginning to realize that 
he would never be well again, and promised that if he turned 
from Protestantism to the Holy Catholic Church, a place 
should be found for him in the Catholic Home for Incurables 
at Wahring. 
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To free his family from a burden—since the hospital 
refused to keep him any longer—my father repudiated the 
doctrines of the free-thinkers, and quite without conviction 
became a Roman Catholic. The result of this was, that a 
few days later, by the orders of the Bishop of St. Polen, 
he was able to change his hospital bed for one at the Home. 

Over the door of this “‘ House of Mercy,” there stood, 
in a niche, a figure of Christ welcoming the world’s poor, 
and at the feet of the statue were the words, “ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself.” 

I read those words over and over on Sunday mornings, 
when I was waiting at the gate to be let in, and often 
wondered in my childish mind why the directors and the 
staff of the building, whose motto this was supposed to be, 
did not live up to it, and why love for one’s neighbour should 
wear such an ugly garb. I will describe the conditions as 
well as I can remember them, for they are the most oppres- 
sive I have ever experienced. 

The room in which my father and perhaps twenty other 
patients lay was not well lighted, for its windows looked 
into a corridor which was the recreation room of those 
patients who were not obliged to keep to their beds. This 
passage had to serve instead of the garden, which was 
given up to the nuns. There were no friendly pictures on 
the walls, only here and there a coloured print of the 
martyrdom of a saint. 

Whenever we paid my father a visit he generally complained 
of hunger, or of a recent order, which made the miserable 
lives of the patients still more wretched. They got very 
little to eat, and that little was unappetizing. Every oppor- 
tunity was taken to punish a patient, and the punishment 
consisted of still further reducing his diet. If a patient 
declined to take part in a religious ceremony, the nun in 
charge at once refused to allow some portion of the next 
meal to be served to him. 

On all sides one heard complaints of the shortness of 
food, and the patients could hardly wait for visiting-day, 
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when their friends brought them something to eat. Most 
pitiful were those who had no friends; their fate was like 
that of one buried alive. 

My mother, who could not bear to see such misery, 
denied herself food all the week in order to take a little 
cheer to these poor creatures on Sunday. 

Next to my father lay a blind and lame captain, who 
could hardly be induced to cease kissing my mother’s hand 
when she gave him a tiny bit of roast horse-flesh, or some 
other small treat. Nobody else ever troubled about this 
Job, who lay dying with incredible resignation. His was not 
a free bed, as all the others were, for his pension was paid 
regularly to the Institution, but he nevertheless was treated 
in the same manner as the rest. I can still see his refined 
face, with its dreadful expression of dumb accusation. 

To this day I think that the worst thing about the 
Institution was the way in which patients with the most 
heterogeneous diseases were huddled together in one ward. 

Next to a patient who was only lame, was one with the 
most horrible and infectious of diseases. Opposite my 
father, in a bed caged in with wire netting, was a youth 
of twenty years with a most revolting ape-like counten- 
ance. Day and night he raved and uttered inarticulate 
noises, 

Here was a cancer patient with terrible swellings ; there 
a hardly-human, deformed creature. A number of such 
pitiful patients were always to be met in the passages and on 
the stairs, making one shudder at this unearthly congre- 
gation of wretchedness. One felt that mankind ought to 
be brought forcibly to a state of contrition by being shown 
all this helpless misery. 

When we returned from our visits to this place, I was 
followed by the pictures that I had seen, and they even 
frightened me in my dreams. Only slowly, after I had 
forced my thoughts away from them, did laughter come 
back to me. 

Mother and I had only one wish when we left Father after 
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our Sunday visits: that he might soon be released from his 
suffering. 

About this time I made my first attempt at writing 
verse. It was a poem in praise of the great demagogue 
Karl Lueger. In my youthful innocence and infatuation, 
and utter ignorance of all political and social questions, 
I thought that salvation would come to the poor through 
the teaching of anti-Semitism. Unfortunately I have lost 
this, my first attempt at poetry. 

After the revolting experiences of my first two apprentice- 
ships, Mother made a very slow and careful choice for my 
third attempt. At last she found what she wanted. I was 
to be apprenticed to a famous firm of surgical instrument 
and bandage makers. Apart from the good wages which 
I should get when experienced, it was a trade which attracted 
me. Asa child it had been my most earnest wish to be a 
doctor. And now I was to learn a trade which was closely 
connected with that splendid profession! Truly it meant 
a tremendous sacrifice for my mother. For the first year 
I should receive less than two shillings a week, and that 
sum was barely sufficient to buy my breakfasts. In order 
that I should learn this trade, she worked to the limits of 
her strength to earn enough for us both. 

So I entered the factory with great hopes and was well 
satisfied with my new duties. The work was light and 
appealed to my imagination, for there was nothing of the 
errand-boy about it. The workmen, who were intelligent 
beings, treated me as though I also were human; they 
liked me because I was wide awake, and always ready to 
obey orders. There was every prospect of my learning a 
useful trade, only that from day to day my mother’s poverty 
became less endurable. In spite of exerting all her strength 
and energy, she was not able to earn enough to keep us 
both. Often after a day of scrubbing, washing and ironing 
in other people’s houses, she came home dead tired, and 
went hungry to bed in order to provide a poor supper for 
me, which I always gobbled down like a hungry wolf, 
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Sometimes she stayed up till midnight to earn a little by 
knitting stockings. Daylight had hardly begun to glimmer 
in our room before she was up and at work. 

I could no longer bear to see my mother working so hard, 
and getting feebler each day, so I determined to Jeave the 
work at which I was so happy, and seek another kind of 
job, at which I might earn a little towards our keep, 

We had left the wretched little garret whose window 
never admitted a ray of light, and whose walls were thickly 
covered with mould, and had taken a tiny room which 
cost nearly two shillings a month more, but which had a 
light and cheerful appearance. To make up the extra rent, 
Mother let out a corner of it as a bedroom to a bricklayer. 
I told this man one day how worried I was that I earned 
so little, and he advised me to learn the mason’s trade. 
I should get quite good wages while learning. If I cared he 
would speak to a master mason whom he knew about 
taking me on. 

I agreed willingly, went to see the mason a few days 
later, and was engaged to begin work on the following 
Monday. I told my mother nothing of my change of work 
until I had made it. She was naturally much upset, but 
I tried to cheer her by talking of all the pleasures before us, 
when I was able to earn enough to keep myself. 

At my new work I earned one shilling and fourpence 
a day, so large a sum to me that I felt giddy when I thought 
of it. I considered myself a millionaire, and did not trouble 
in the least about the incessant abusive language or the 
occasional box on the ears which fell to my lot. 

My superiors were not very well satisfied with the way 
in which I worked. I found the work extremely laborious, 
not only for my body, but also for my mind, which took 
no interest in it. With clenched teeth I went on working, 
blistered my hands, swallowed immense quantities of red 
brick-dust, crawled with a heavy ill-balanced hod along 
narrow planks over horrible abysses, and had only one 
idea in my mind: to earn money. 
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I suffered less from the heavy work than from the coarse- 
ness of my fellow workers. They appeared to have joined 
together to make fun of my bodily weakness, and I could 
not do anything right for any of them; if I was told off to 
act as helper to a new bricklayer’s labourer, he appeared 
to think he was insulted, and treated me most shamefully. 

Again I was set aside, bullied, despised, and cruelly 
slighted by my fellow workers. Why was the worst work 
given to me once more, and why was I treated always and 
everywhere like an idle and useless dog? In those days 
I often tried to find an answer to these questions; now 
I think I know it. 

It lay in the childish shyness with which I mixed with 
these people, and more especially in my unfitness for hard 
work. To the indifferent proletarian, willingness to work 
means nothing; he is impressed only by bodily strength, 
dexterity and skill. He is half unconsciously dominated 
by the law of the survival of the fittest. 

So I was driven mercilessly from one task to another, 
and had to watch my comrades resting under a shady tree 
while I worked on, or to see them given some lighter or 
more interesting job while a drearier one was always found 
for me. Often I was almost too tired to reach home, and 
I became more and more sure that my feeble body could 
not stand the tiring and unhealthy work which fell to it 
often in twelve-hour stretches. And I saw how my mother 
tried to bear the main burden of the cost of housekeeping 
in spite of her crippled arm, and how necessary was the 
money which I was able to bring home every Saturday. 
What a joy it was, moreover, when I could buy fruit with 
my own earnings to take as a present to my father. So I 
mustered up all my childish energies in order to endure 
a little longer 

But the end came sooner than I expected. In spite of 
my will-power, my strength gave out. I fainted from 
exhaustion while at work, and my employer himself took 
me home, and told my frightened mother how sorry he was 
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to be obliged to discharge so hard-working and willing a 
boy, who would certainly have become a splendid mason. 
I swallowed my astonishment at the change in my master’s 
opinion of me—earlier in the day a whole flood of abusive 
language had poured over me—and was only too glad 
to rest for a few days and be nursed by Mother. I drank 
immense quantities of an infusion of elder-blossom, swallowed 
spoonfuls of olive oil, and allowed all sorts of compresses 
to be laid on my chest to relieve my cough. 

After a week’s care, I started out to look for work. We 
had decided to try a baker this time, because a baker’s 
apprenticeship lasted only two years. 

The baker who eventually, after much hesitation, agreed 
to accept me, lived out in Attakring, in a street which wound 
gaily uphill through vineyards and meadows. The master 
sent me straight into the bakehouse, where bread and 
rolls were being baked. There I found a silent workman 
smoking his pipe and mixing something in a huge tub. 
I had to keep him supplied with fiour and water. We were 
the only two in the bakehouse ; all the others were in bed. 
I had taken a peep into the sleeping apartment as we passed, 
curious to see it and my future comrades who were snoring 
there. For a moment I regretted having to leave my corner 
at home for such crowded quarters, but the feeling soon 
passed, I was so delighted to feel that I should be earning 
a little again. 

When the mixer had finished his job he likewise retired 
to the dormitory, and left me alone in the bakehouse. 

With nothing to do, and not knowing what to be at, 
I wandered about in a labyrinth of tables, troughs and 
machines until the evening. The place became dark; it 
was impossible to distinguish the objects around me, and 
the only sounds were the faint gnawings and scamperings 
of rats and mice. Sometimes a particularly daring one would 
dart across the stone floor. 

I dared not strike a light, and felt terribly lonely. By 
climbing on to a table I could just see, through a barred 
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window, the setting sun. I hung with my whole soul upon 
this light, as never before in my life. Now I understand 
the longing of the poets for this image of endless power, 
their desire that it should shine in the darkness of their 
life. 

In those few moments I felt that what I had just exper- 
ienced was of symbolic importance in my life. Where 
I stood I was surrounded by want and sorrow; here in 
this dark subterranean room work was waiting for me: 
work for which I probably was not strong enough. Before 
me were the bars of my origin, my wretchedly incomplete 
education, and through them I saw the distant sun of my 
future greatness. Would the time ever come when all 
difficulty and humiliation would end, and I should be able 
to enjoy the beauty around about me? 

I felt a dumb, increasing excitement ; I scented battle ; 
something was trying to free itself and take shape in the 
thick fog of my aimless thoughts. 

There, at that barred window, facing the setting sun, 
I became aware for the first time of social injustice. Words 
ranged themselves into stumbling sentences of rebellion ; 
angry syllables rhymed themselves with distressful ones, 
complaint with hatred. Every thought, as it came to me, 
I whispered through the bars. I felt as though I were 
shouting aloud to a listening crowd outside in the twilight. 
From a burning heart I poured out my first Socialist poem, 
ungainly and wooden in form, but full of meaning to me. 

There was a sound of many footsteps on the wooden 
stairs. Disenchanted, I had just time to clamber from my 
tribune, when three yawning workmen came in. Still 
half under the spell of my recent experience, they appeared 
to me in the cold light of two gas-jets like three policemen 
coming for me. The mixer pointed at me with his pipe and 
growled, ‘‘ That’s the new boy.” 

The other two looked curiously at me, and one said: 

‘‘This miserable-looking customer? And he thinks 
he’ll make a baker!” 
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But a friendly grin spread over the milk-white face of 
the third. 

“No, no!” he said. ‘‘ Small things are tough. Everybody 
can’t be a giant. I was like that once, but now I’ve been 
a mixer for three years and I know my job. Come along, 
little chap, I’ll give you a job!” 

He showed me what I had to do. The dough after it 
was kneaded had to go through a machine which cut it 
into equal portions. These the workmen shaped into rolls. 

At ten o’clock in the evening two other apprentices 
stumbled down the stairs. I gathered from the sarcastic 
remarks which the workmen made to them that they had 
been at the technical school. 

Both boys started work at once. Hardly a word was 
spoken ; only the occasional sucking of a pipe broke the 
monotonous sound of kneading. 

The small rolls were finished and ready for the oven by 
two o’clock in the morning ; then came the loaves. 

Luckily one of the apprentices and I were allowed to 
go to bed, for we had to reach a certain age before we 
were taught bread-making. The well-organized Bakers’ 
Union was very careful to see that this rule was kept. 
Our sleeping accommodation was much the same as that 
at the shoemaker’s; there was certainly little to choose 
as far as bad air was concerned. 

Ishared a bed with the other apprentice, who crept straight 
under the coverlet without taking off either clothes or boots. 

Sadly I thought of my clean bed at home, and would 
gladly have sat all night on the wooden bench, but I was 
too tired. I felt as though I were lying in a sewer. Why 
didn’t the workmen complain about it ? Later I discovered 
that only in cases of necessity did they sleep there; for 
general use they rented a room outside. 

Hardly had I got to sleep when I was roused by a loud 
banging on the door, and a coarse voice shouted, “‘ Get up! 
Time to take the rolls out, and look lively!” 

I jumped up at once, but my comrade turned out slowly, 
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grunting and growling all the while. At last, only half awake, 
he gaped at me, waiting there for him to explain what 
I was to do next. He blinked sullenly in the electric light. 

“Got a cigarette? Hand it over!” 

I searched through my pockets and found a broken bit, 
which I gave him. His face became friendly at once. 

“Thanks,” he said. ‘‘ Just a puff or two while Mirzl 
is packing the basket. Haven’t you got a warm scarf? 
It’s horribly cold in the early morning and often those 
wretches take about an hour to come to the door, no matter 
how big a noise you make. I'll show you what you've got 
to do, to wake yourself up!” 

With much importance he blew smoke-rings through his 
nostrils, But a shrill voice from above threatened that 
a jug of water would be poured over us unless we hurried 
ourselves. This time it was a woman’s voice, and my 
comrade, Edi, was not slow in answering back. 

Nevertheless, with his hands in his pockets and his head 
thrown back, he went downstairs into the shop. The 
shutters were still up in front of the door and window and 
the place was poorly lit with one electric lamp. By the 
clock on the wall I could just see that it was four o’clock. 

There was a delicious smell of fresh bread and rolls. 

A fair-haired girl of perhaps twenty, with black rings 
round her eyes, snapped at Edi: ‘‘ You’re lazier every day. 
I’ve got to get up at three o’clock, and my lord the appren- 
tice may stay in comfort until four. There’s your book, 
and for goodness’ sake, keep your accounts straight ! ” 

Edi whistled through his teeth to show how little he 
cared for the girl’s scolding, turned up the collar of his 
coat, and threw his account-book into his basket. With 
a basket on each arm we both left the shop. 

I followed Edi as well as I could with my heavy load. 
It was still pitch dark in the streets, and there was nobody 
about. A cold October wind drove all the warmth out of us. 
Edi could tell by the sound of my panting breath that the 
distance between us was increasing. 
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“Bit heavy, isn’t it?’ he shouted. “It’s easier to eat 
than to carry!” 

I thanked all the saints whose names I had learnt at school 
when Edi put down his baskets in front of a provision 
shop, and followed his example with a sigh of relief. My 
comrade began to kick the shop door with his iron-soled 
boots, like a wild horse. But there was no response. He 
paused for a moment. 

“The old brute must have at least three pillows over 
his ears,” he said, and began kicking again. 

At last steps could be heard shuffling towards the door, 
which slowly opened; a hand appeared and thrust a 
basket out, and Edi counted out the rolls into it in accord- 
ance to his account book. 

Our next stop was a People’s Café. To my great joy, 
my baskets were half emptied there. Edi drank a glass of 
rum, and offered me one. He was much hurt when I refused, 
but nothing loth, swallowed it down himself. 

For another half an hour we went from shop to shop 
with our baskets and then returned to the bakehouse, 
I tired to death, and Edi full of spirits. 

My faint hope that I might be able to go back to bed 
came to naught. We had to carry bread up from the bake- 
house and load it in a van. The horse, which was already 
harnessed to the van, looked so fearfully thin and hungry 
that I gave it my breakfast roll, and in return received 
a grateful look. 

When the van was loaded I was ordered to accompany 
Ferdl the driver and help in delivering the bread. 

With my usual cleverness, I failed to mount the van 
quickly enough, lost my balance as it began to move, and 
got my left leg under the wheel. There was a horrible rush 
of pain from my foot over my whole body, and when I 
tried to move, blood began to flow. Ferdl sprang down 
cursing, and called the workmen, who carried me back 
into the shop. Mirzl screamed when she saw me, and that 
roused the master, who came out of his room, and scolded 
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me severely for my carelessness, but sent Edi for the 
doctor. 

He came in a very short time and found that I had a 
severe but not dangerous bruise on the calf of my left leg. 
When it was bandaged I managed to hobble home, sup- 
ported by the grumbling but kind-hearted mixer. In my 
free hand I carried my testimonials, given back by my 
master with the remark that he had no use for so clumsy 
a boy, and I had better stay with my mother and learn 
to catch flies. 

I reached home in great pain, and filled with misery at 
the thought of the uselessness of my life. Not a bit of 
anything good to eat had I brought home to my mother, 
and one of my reasons for wanting to learn baking was the 
hope of having for once sufficient bread to eat, and some 
to bring home to Mother. 

For hours on end I sat looking out of our little window, 
nursing my wounded leg, and so filled with impatient 
misery that I could hardly listen to my mother’s consoling 
talk, 

I was soon pulled out of my listlessness by the thought 
that I could not possibly remain for long a burden on 
her, since as I did not belong to any benefit society I should 
receive no sick pay. At last I discovered that, having 
nothing else worth selling, she had sold our only feather 
bed, which was very dear to her. I decided then that I must 
pretend that my leg was quite healed, though it pained 
me sorely when I moved, and must go forth on another 
search for work. 

Mother and I held a long consultation on what was to 
be done. I had suddenly discovered that I wanted to become 
a waiter, and eventually Mother agreed. My one reason 
for wanting to join this profession was a vague hope that 
I might thus get enough to eat sometimes. I was also 
attracted by wonderful stories of tips which I had heard 
at the technical school. 

The next day Mother and I went to the Central Registry 
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Office for Hotel Employees. A fat little man with a grey 
beard asked what we wanted. I begged to be sent to a job 
where I could learn the duties of a waiter, without having 
to pay a premium. He asked for my testimonials, looked 
me over carefully and told us to come again on the following 
morming. When we returned, he told us that neither my 
testimonials nor my appearance were good enough to 
warrant his offering me a place in a good class hotel. A 
waiter’s profession was something very superior: manners, 
intelligence, and an elegant appearance were necessary, 
and he felt sure that I possessed none of these in a sufficient 
degree. Also an apprentice in a first-class place needed a 
very expensive outfit, and must attend the technical 
school, paying his own fees. But there were small suburban 
restaurants where the demands were not so great. He could 
give me the address of such an one. It was certainly very 
far away, out in Simmering, but I might be thankful if 
they took me on. 

With very troubled feelings we had listened to this 
unctuous speech, interlarded with French and other strange 
words which I did not understand. I felt that I was crumpling 
up into nothingness ; a halo was growing round the head 
of every waiter I had ever seen, and I was ashamed of my 
impudence in having hoped ever to join such a favoured 
company. 

I felt immensely thankful that there should be any hope 
of a place for me in any hostelry, however far out it might 
be. 

We started off to Simmering at once, and reached the 
inn after two hours’ hard walking. I looked at its sign with 
a beating heart. On it was painted, “ The Golden Grapes.” 
From a distance it looked quite a superior place. A few 
well-worn steps led up to the door. On the window-panes 
were notices of drinks, and ‘‘ Hot and Cold Meals, and the 
inevitable ivy hedge surrounded the garden—a tiny place 
in front of the house, containing a few tables and chairs. 
The hedge was grey and the tables, which could be seen 
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through a large gap, were mouldering to pieces. Even 
the portrait of King Gambrinus on the signboard, holding 
a large bunch of golden grapes, was badly weather-beaten ; 
in fact, the face had completely disappeared. 

After a little while we plucked up courage and went up 
the steps. 

Near the door a barman was polishing the taps. Our 
inquiry for the landlord was answered by a surly “In the 
kitchen ; what d’you want ? ”’ 

We told him our business, and he soon fetched the land- 
lord, a tall strong man wearing embroidered slippers, and 
a black skull-cap. He was hardly more than forty years 
old, with a lemon yellow complexion and a black moustache. 
The long stem of a beautifully browned meerschaum pipe 
hung from his lips. He looked me over carefully while 
re-lighting it. All the time he blinked most horribly and 
made extraordinary motions with his mouth, as though 
everything he said had to be dragged out from between 
his teeth. Suddenly he tapped my chest with the bowl 
of his pipe and croaked hoarsely : 

“ The little one wants to be a waiter here? Well, if he 
likes! We are easy to get on with, me and my missus. 
We quarrel a bit perhaps, but otherwise wouldn’t hurt a 
fly. He’ll get food, a good bed, and I’ll pay half his indenture. 
There is no dirt here! If he does well, I'll give him some 
clothes sometimes. You don’t need to bother about your 
boy here, this is a Christian house. Every Sunday I'll 
send him to Mass. If he gets through his trial time well, 
he'll get eight shillings a month pocket-money. You can 
go and ask anybody if we are not a good house, nothing 
dirty here. He'll get the cigar money. Every Saturday 
and Sunday we have concerts, and then there are plenty 
of tips, and he can keep them all. And remember we don’t 
allow any dirt here!” 

How long he might have continued in this strain, I don’t 
know, but an attack of coughing stopped him. He drank 
off a glass of wine at one gulp and that seemed to clear his 
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throat, for he began again the Hymn of Praise over the 
position of apprentice in his inn. At last he finished, 
“And leave the boy here; I’ll see whether there isn’t a 
coat somewhere that will fit him.” 

Mother and I were both stifled by this flow of words, 
and could not gather our thoughts together. I gazed ata 
faded picture of the Emperor. The star of an order began 
to look more and more like a cabbage. That was my favourite 
vegetable. Should I often get it to eat here ? My mother’s 
parting words roused me from my contemplation. 

The landlord gave Mother a large bottle of wine, doubtless 
thinking that the best cure for the pain of parting, and 
after she had gone took me to a well-lighted garret. My poor 
little parcel of belongings disappeared completely into 
one of a small chest of drawers. 

‘‘ Before Saturday, we'll find you a coat. In the mean- 
time you can serve customers as you are. Here’s an apron ; 
be careful to keep it clean, for washing takes a lot of money. 
The head waiter will show you your duties.” The head waiter, 
Schan, had just arrived ; he looked like a criminal. A large 
bush of black hair hung over his forehead, and his eyes 
were bloodshot and horrible. He was round-shouldered 
and pigeon-chested, and while he talked he licked his 
under-lip all the time. When he laughed his face was 
particularly horrible. 

Hardly did he know who I was, when he threw his yellow 
overcoat at me, and shouted, ‘‘ Hang it up!” and then 
inquired if I had taken over the cigarettes yet. 

“Mind you get the cigarettes before dinner. Seppl must 
give them to you. How much money have you got?” 

“ Fight shillings, sir! ”’ 

“Well, that’s little enough. Fancy such poor people 
sending their son to learn waiting!” 

A customer called the waiter, so I was free for a moment. 
I had to go to the barman and get further information. 
Spoons and forks had to be polished till they shone, and 
then I had to learn the correct way to carry beer and wine 
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to customers. In the meantime the customers for the 
midday meal had come, and as they were mostly regular 
guests, they made great fun of the new waiter. Many of 
them were tram employees or workmen from the neigh- 
bouring factories, who swallowed their soup, meat and 
vegetables as hastily as possible in order to have some 
time left to drink their wine or beer, smoke their cigars 
and talk. The landlord went from one table to another, 
talking and smoking all the time, and the rate at which 
Schan served food, took money and bowed to the guests 
as they left, was absolutely sinister. The one quiet person 
in this noisy whirl was Seppl, the barman. I was immensely 
impressed by the quiet way in which he filled glass after 
glass, pushing the empty ones aside as though they had 
been made of wood, and not of a breakable substance. 

By two o’clock all the guests but two or three had gone. 
Those remaining were dozing over their wine or even fast 
asleep. The landlord had disappeared. Schan sat in a 
back room, drinking black coffee, and smoking a cigarette 
which he had taken from my store. I had bought the 
cigar-store from Seppl before dinner-time, and had given 
nearly the whole of my eight shillings for it. Naturally 
I was not pleased to see that Schan considered himself 
privileged to help himself from it, without a thought of 
payment. 

I got my dinner when the guests had gone, but the thin 
water broth did not still my hunger, though there were a 
few small pieces of meat floating about in it. Should I 
have to starve, even at the source? This consideration 
rather damped my ardour for work: dejectedly I scrubbed 
the tables, polished the cutlery and the glasses, and served 
the occasional guests ; the small glass of coffee which I got 
in the afternoon did not serve to cheer my spirits much. 

When eight o’clock came, and I was tired to death, 
I found to my horror that closing-time was not until two 
or three o’clock in the morning. 

The darker it grew outside, the more guests arrived. 
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Every table was taken, and there was a great deal of eating 
and a fearful amount of drinking. I could hardly keep up 
with the demand for wine and beer, and the guests, who 
were used to more capable waiting, became very impatient, 
and called me all sorts of names. I tried to take no notice, 
but I was extremely unhappy. 

By midnight most of the company had reeled off to 
their homes, and only the card-players remained ; but the 
amount of wine they consumed was amazing. I felt as 
though millstones were grinding in my head. The atmos- 
phere was thick enough to cut with a knife, and my unaccus- 
tomed eyes burned like hot coals. There seemed to be no 
end to the card-playing. The kitchen had long been in 
darkness, and the servants in bed. The landlady, a fat little 
woman with hair smelling strongly of coco-nut oil, came to 
keep the card-players company. She brought with her a 
large bath of water, and sat there bathing her terribly 
swollen feet, and drinking glass after glass of wine. The 
barman began to wash up the glasses, and the landlord 
took his place behind the bar. 

At last all the guests departed, talking the most terrible 
nonsense with an air of the utmost importance. 

It was half-past two in the morning. How I looked forward 
to a sleep in the big garret with its clean beds which the 
landlord had shown me on my arrival! As the head waiter 
did not sleep in, one bed must be for the barman, the other 
for me. But alas, I was mistaken. Accompanied by the 
quite drunken landlord, I bolted the front door and turned 
out the gas. Then he led me into a back room, quite a large 
hall, and by the light of a candle showed me a wooden 
bench. The seat could be raised, and inside was a filthy 


mattress and a horse blanket. ‘‘ There,” he stuttered, 
“you've never had such a fine bed as that at home! Good- 
night.” 


He toddled off, locked the kitchen door, and stumbled 
upstairs. He had taken the candle with him, and I stood 
there, dumfounded and uncertain. Was it a bad joke, and 
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would the door open in a minute and the barman show me 
my proper bed? I waited some time, but there was no 
sound but the scampering of mice. And when I tried to 
open the door in order to find out for myself if the second 
bed was not for me, I found I was locked in. So at last 
I gave in, and tried to make myself as comfortable as 
possible in my chest, but oh horrors! something ran over 
my hand. Luckily I had a box of matches in my pocket 
and could see what was there. I shuddered, frightened by 
the light, several huge cockroaches ran over the bed-clothes 
and hid themselves in dark corners. I felt unspeakably 
forsaken. Why must I suffer the worst everywhere ? Was 
I not worthy to live as a human being? But many suffer 
as I had to: if that is any comfort! 

At any rate, I could not prevail upon myself to lie down 
in that coffin with all that vermin running about. I would 
not even use the blanket, for that was probably alive with 
all sorts of creatures. 

But sleep was necessary ; my body was exhausted. Head, 
chest, arms and legs pained me like one great abscess. 
90 I took off coat and waistcoat, and lay on a bench, using 
them as a pillow. In spite of my weariness, sleep would 
not come. I turned and twisted, and tried every way. 
If only the air had been less foul, or one of the windows 
open !—but they were all bolted, like the doors. 

Was that the worst night of my life? I don’t know. 
But my body ached beyond description, and I longed for 
morning. But the clock on the wall seemed to take an 
eternity to reach the hour when it would strike again. 
I could not hold out any longer. Overcoming my disgust, 
my hatred of dirt and vermin, I laid myself again in the 
coffin-like bed, and fell into a feverish sleep. 

I thought I had only just fallen asleep when the barman’s 
voice woke me. As I did not get out at his first shout, he 
wakened me thoroughly by squirting the contents of a 
syphon of soda-water into my face. 

The room was full of bright sunshine, but round me 
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everything was gloomy, and I felt as though I were standing 
in a thick fog. It was simply the fact that I had earned 
two shillings and sixpence that day by the sale of cigarettes 
that kept me from running away at once. That half-crown 
was responsible for the very wildest financial dreams, and 
caused me to accept patiently the blows and curses of my 
superiors, and the bad jokes of the guests. Like a martyr 
I laid myself in my coffin-like sleeping-box after a working 
day of eighteen or twenty hours, and tried to make friends 
with my bed-fellows the cockroaches and gave myself up 
unconditionally to the fleas and bugs. 

I had been four days at the inn, when Saturday came 
with its concert. 

On that day I had to get up an hour earlier, in order to 
brush away all the cobwebs from the walls, and to decorate 
the portrait of the Emperor in the bar with pine-branches, 
as lovingly as the portraits of Lassalle and Marx in the 
hall were decorated. The landscapes, the crucifix and the 
empty bird-cages were also decorated with greenery. 
Every table was covered with a white cloth, and every 
possible tumbler polished. Then I had to carry cards of 
invitation round the neighbourhood. In the afternoon I 
had to go into the cellar with the barman and help him to 
bottle wine. Then I was wanted in the kitchen ; the knives 
needed sharpening and the potatoes had to be peeled, 
an art which it took me a long time to learn. The landlady 
did not fail to help me to learn it by frequently hitting me 
over the head, to the great amusement of the maids. The 
landlord eventually rescued me and took me off to a box- 
room, where he took from a chest several coats which had 
belonged to former apprentices. One was just wearable, 
though the sleeves reached to the tips of my fingers and the 
tails almost swept the floor, Nevertheless, when I had 
cleaned it a little, and got rid of some of the grease-spots 
and mildew, it looked very elegant indeed. A clean collar 
and a white tie completed my gala attire. 

As I was lighting the gas the first guests arrived. The 
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concert party had come earlier, and were already in the 
barman’s bedroom, which had become for the time being 
their dressing-room. The three men and one of the ladies 
were busily engaged eating a large supper ; the second lady 
sat by the entrance door of the restaurant and sold tickets 
of admission. 

By eight o’clock the restaurant was full to overflowing. 
Two temporary waiters had been called in to help me 
carry round the drinks. The landlord stalked gravely from 
table to table and promised the guests an exceptional 
artistic pleasure—at eleven o’clock there would be an 
exhibition of fire-dancing. Everybody gazed at the immense 
placard showing Miss Lola Anderson in tights, surrounded 
by terrifying flames, which the landlord pointed out to them. 
One member of the concert party—he was terribly thin 
and looked half-starved—had already taken his place at 
the piano and was playing one piece after another at an 
alarming pace. 

Three sharp signals with a hand-bell announced that the 
performance was about to begin. All the guests started 
calling for silence at once. 

The other four members of the party came on the stage 
and sang an opening chorus. Though the audience criticized 
them, they did not fail to applaud vigorously when they 
finished. 

After three songs, a farce was played, at which the 
audience were nearly doubled up with laughter, and de- 
manded fresh streams of beer and wine. 

I did a tremendous business with my cigars and cigarettes, 
and thought with joy of the amount I should have to take 
home to Mother when the evening’s tips were added to it. 
This idea helped me considerably in my extremely hard task. 

How I longed to take a peep into the dressing-room 
and see the performers making up for their parts! I thought 
of the secret wonders which were hidden behind that closed 
door, and how I envied the people who employed them 
to turn the hearts of their fellows to laughter or tears, 
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‘“‘T know all about that! It’s all a swindle! Go and tell 
that story to your grandmother, don’t come here withit. He 
can have three hours off next Wednesday! Understand ? ” 

No, we could not understand. Mother begged him to 
believe her, but he only got more excited. 

“* All lies,” he shouted, ‘‘ the boy stays here! Go home 
alone. I need my people!” 

I was furious at such hardness, and forgetting my shyness, 
declared that I should go with Mother. At this point the 
landlady appeared and joined in. 

“ Go along and serve the customers ; your mother had 
best clear out.”’ 

By now my mother had had enough. 

“ T will not go without my child. He belongs to me, not 
to you. Come, Alfons, change your coat, and we'll go!”’ 

‘Very well, go to the devil! I'll send your testimonials 
by post to-morrow ! ” 

The landlord rushed out of the kitchen. I told Mother 
to wait in the street for me, and I would soon follow her. 

My few belongings were in the drawer of the dressing- 
room, and I had to go there to get them. Under other 
circumstances, how glad I should have been to have an 
excuse for entering the dressing-room, and satisfying my 
curlosity about its wonderful contents! I had not evena 
glance for the dancer who must have been there somewhere, 
for her spangled dress was thrown over the chest of 
drawers from which I had to take my things. I packed 
them into a bundle and changed my waiter’s coat and waist- 
coat for my own, and as I did so I noticed that the comedian 
was sitting on the bed, not two steps from me. Strange! 
His face, which, on the stage, was always screwed up into 
the most humorous grimaces, was now full of misery. 
All laughter had been wiped off, and I thought it was a 
mirror of my own unhappiness. But how should he know 
what was troubling me ? And why should he have so much 
sympathy with me, the unknown, the poorest of the poor ? 

Probably it was his own trouble which showed in his face, 
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but at that time I thought it was a feeling of sympathy 
for me, and to thank him, I said “ Good night ” as kindly 
as possible when [ left the room. 

It was a good two and a half hours’ walk from the inn to 
the Home in which my father lay. The October night 
was cold and we shivered with cold and misery. We met 
nobody, for it was midnight, and the suburbs were deserted. 
Only when we got into the city did an occasional human 
form slip past us in the darkness. Suddenly heavy foot- 
steps came towards us, and the shadow of a policeman 
fell between ours, across the asphalt of one of the better 
class of square. He looked suspiciously at us, and poking 
at my bundle with his sword, he asked what we were doing 
in the streets at that hour of the night, and what my bundle 
contained. Probably he thought we were thieves, for 
he listened unbelievingly to my mother’s story. He let 
us pass on only after he had seen the few miserable things 
that were in my bundle. 

About three o’clock in the morning we knocked at the 
door of the Home for Incurables. A novice with startled 
eyes asked half anxiously, half sullenly what we wanted. 
Mother showed her the card of admission to visit my father 
at any hour of the day or night, which the chief doctor had 
given her. We were bidden to follow, up many stairs, and 
along many passages, to the ward to which the patients 
were removed when dying. My father had been taken there 
twenty-four hours earlier. 

All round us we heard the sick moving restlessly ; some- 
times a hollow cough overshadowed all other sounds, or 
even the mutterings of a madman crouching sleeplessly 
in his wired-in bed. Now and again some miserable creature 
would creep past us. The whole place stank of illness and 
misery. From a distance came the sound of nuns at prayer, 
rising and falling like the lamentation of damned souls. 

By the bedside of my father a novice knelt. She was 
obviously glad to be released. The dying man lay quietly 
there. Even though his eyes were abnormally wide open, 
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yet the peace and remoteness of death lay already on his 
face. I felt as though he could now see the inner, though 
blind to the outer world. Only his hands still moved feebly, 
and his voice was not yet quenched ; but it spoke of things 
which we did not understand, and which were perhaps 
already connected with Eternity. We sat by his side, stroked 
his hands and sometimes said a loving word to him, but 
he no longer understood. We sat for several hours at his 
bedside, until the house began to wake as from a bad dream 
to a yet more horrible reality. Broad beams of sunshine 
fell across the room. Their pure glow beautified the two 
martyred figures, and the early light showed up a thousand- 
fold the sorrows written on the two faces: that of my 
dying father and that of the crucified Christ, who, in contrast 
to my father, had on His wooden face an expression of the 
deepest suffering. 

The doctor came in shortly after, and told us that Father 
had had a severe stroke, and was quite likely to linger 
for a week, so we decided to go home and try to get a few 
hours’ sleep. Our only comfort was that the doctor said 
Father was unconscious and would feel no more pain. 

When we went back to his bedside a few hours later, he 
still lay as quiet and withdrawn as when we had left him. 
We remained with him until the evening, and there was 
still no change. Mother wanted to spend the night there, 
but the nun who was looking after him, and who was a 
kind and merciful woman, persuaded her to go home and 
rest. Tired to death, my mother agreed, but by three o’clock 
in the morning she could not rest any longer, and we dressed 
hurriedly and went out into the dark night. 

In a little while we stood by Father’s bedside, but he 
had died a few moments before our arrival. Two large 
candles were burning on either side of the bed. The eyes 
had closed at last, but the mouth was slightly open, and 
showed two rows of strong, white teeth. Round the mouth 
lay the smile which we had so often seen when he had 
succeeded in giving us a little surprise. 
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Mother broke down completely and cried a great deal, 
but I could not. With staring eyes I tried to pierce a thick 
darkness. I felt cut off from my early life. Was I still in 
the same world ? I had only one feeling : that, like a sponge 
soaking up water, I was soaking into myself all the pain 
of the world. In immense clouds it entered into me, and 
I thought it puffed out my body to cover the earth; then 
it seemed as though three large cockchafers crept over 
my hand. When I looked more closely at them, they were 
the landlord with his long pipe, the dark-haired dancer, 
and the sad-faced comedian. They crept up my arm towards 
my heart, and stuck red-hot needles between my ribs. 

But then Mother pulled herself together and led me home, 
though she was so tiny and I was so tall that my head touched 
the sun and my hair began to scorch. 

Once home, she put me to bed. I was much astonished 
to find that there was room for me. A stranger, whom my 
mother called Doctor, came to see me. He rapped on my 
body, and when he had gone, my father sat near me holding 
a large box, in which he packed the landlord, the dancer, 
and the comedian, well wrapped in cotton wool. He tied 
up the box, put it under his arm, and got up to go, saying, 
“Tl take this little crowd with me,” at which I laughed 
a great deal. Then I turned over on my side and went to 
sleep. 

When I woke again my mother told me that I had been 
taken ill with pleurisy at my father’s death-bed, and had 
lain for three days in high fever. My father had been 
buried while I was still light-headed. So I had not even 
been able to accompany him to his last resting-place, 
the common grave at the Central Cemetery, which to-day, 
emptied of its mouldered contents, is giving ten years’ 
house-room to a fresh army of poor corpses. 

For three long weeks I lay in bed. Luckily Mother had 
received a small sum from the Life Assurance Company, 
so that we were saved from complete want, and I could 
stay in bed with a certain amount of freedom from care. 
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My bed was pushed up to the window. In the soft light of a 
beautiful Viennese autumn, I read an enormous number 
of books. I had not forgotten my favourite books during 
my two years of apprenticeship; they had been my only 
recreation and pleasure. And as in earlier days they had 
helped me to forget the unpleasantnesses of school life, 
and carried me into another world, so in my early working 
days they had led me from the misery and want of the 
every-day world into the open country peopled by phantoms 
and unfamiliar spirits. The fate and adventures of other 
people and things appeared before me in all their importance, 
and made me forget for a time my own miserable life. 

My favourite books were either sentimental or adven- 
turous. I liked best the romances of Marlitt, Winterfeld, 
Sue and other manufacturers of that type of literature, 
and thought them much greater poets than Goethe or 
Schiller. Luckily, my old love for geography and natural 
history remained, and I read books of famous travels, which 
proved an antidote to the other poisonous stuff. But of 
course, in the pride of adolescence, I looked with scorn on 
the wonderful fairy tales of Andersen and Grimm, and only 
years later did they take their proper place in my library, 
where they are now always close at hand. 

I had now given up the idea of learning a trade. Every 
day I wrote answers to the advertisements in a Viennese 
paper of shops, warehouses or offices wanting an assistant 
at a monthly salary of eight to fifteen shillings. It was an 
act of desperation, and led to much disappointment, for 
I knew nothing whatever of the work offered. 

Of the dozens of letters which I wrote, many were not 
answered; some were sent back with mistakes crossed 
through in red or blue pencil, and the advice added that 
I should learn to speak my native language before I tried 
to take a post of the kind they offered. After a few of these 
letters had been returned I gave up all hope of getting a 
post for which education was necessary. 

The way to the highly-prized, golden foundation of a 
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handicraft was for me the hardest and stoniest path imagin- 
able. With the exception of a few trades in which the 
premium was more than I could afford, all the others gave 
their assistants less than a living wage. Most of the em- 
ployers, moreover, looked upon their apprentices as a 
means of economizing in errand-boys and journeymen. 

So before I was really convalescent, I looked for a place 
as an errand-boy or a day-labourer. 

I had extraordinary luck, for within a week I was engaged 
as a sort of useful help in a shoe-polish factory. My wage 
was only four shillings a week, but the sense of freedom 
which was now mine was worth starving for. And slowly 
there returned to me the feeling which I had lost in my 
apprentice days: the feeling that I might become a man | 


CHAPTER IV 
INTERLUDE 


It could be seen at once by his appearance that Johann 
Preinlinger, our foreman in the shoe-polish factory, was a 
very peculiar character. His immense frame was all skin 
and bone, so that we four who worked under him used to 
call him “the Clothes-horse.” Although a Viennese both 
by birth and behaviour, he imagined himself to be of French 
extraction, in proof of which he asserted that he was the 
illegitimate son of a Paris waiter. He was extremely 
proud of being connected even thus doubtfully with the 
great French nation, to which he was always referring. 
In the workshop, which comprised a few tiny living-rooms 
in the third storey of a tenement house, we had to speak 
of him as “ Meister Jean,” and Jean as it is written, not 
according to the French pronunciation. This he declared 
to be old French pronunciation, and particularly refined. 
He tried to conceal his natural Viennese dialect by an 
atrocious High German accent, and interlarded his discourse 
with any number of foreign words. In order to obtain an 
ever-increasing vocabulary of such words, he always carried 
about with him a “ Dictionary of Foreign Words,” and we 
often used to see him busily turning over the leaves and 
reading. It would have pleased him if he could have grown 
an Imperial on his pointed chin. All his efforts to do so 
were unsuccessful. He bore himself with an odd refinement. 
Even at the dirtiest work he always wore his high collar and 
fashionable cravat, and the trousers of his blue cotton 
overalls had always the same faultless crease as his everyday 
suit. 

His greatest trouble was his Viennese family name, 
Preinlinger, which, try how he might, could not be made 
to sound French. Woe to any subordinate who used that 
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name! He became almost an anarchist because the prin- 
cipals, two Jewish shopkeepers, who knew nothing of shoe- 
polish except how to sell it, called him Herr Preinlinger. 

Meister Jean was always in correspondence with a bureau 
which undertook the alteration of names, and dreamed of 
that splendid time coming when he would be able to change 
his vulgar name for a noble French one. He had already 
a list containing many such, and spent a great deal of time 
in choosing a suitable one. 

Although he was married, and genuinely loved his pretty 
wife and two children, nevertheless he believed it to be due 
to his fickle Romance blood to pay court to every female 
who came near him. 

Apart from this peculiarity, Meister Jean had many good 
attributes which endeared him to those under him. He was 
a living comic journal, and whilst working—stirring the 
boiling turpentine in a huge copper cauldron, or mixing 
various ingredients in a mortar—he poured out one anecdote 
after another. 

Receiving a living wage, he was secured from the worst 
anxieties of the working class, and so, in spite of poor health, 
and a trying cough, he was generally in a good humour. 
He attributed this cough to breathing in the steam which 
rose from the boiling of various chemicals, and he may not 
have been far wrong, for often the workshop stank of ether, 
sulphur and phosphorus. But he was more worried about 
the state of his long, thin hands, which were always covered 
with blisters, which, owing to the boiling turpentine, 
never really healed. 

Even I soon had my fingers and palms covered with tiny 
watery blisters, which were unpleasantly painful, particularly 
when I went from the warm workshop into the bitter cold 
out of doors. 

And even apart from this unpleasantness, our work was 
not entirely free from danger. Polish and dubbing were 
boiled over an open stove, and the only precaution taken 
against fire was a heap of sand which stood near at hand. 
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In that I did not put much trust, for the steam had turned 
the sand into a hard block, which could only be broken up 
with a pick. As soon as I noticed this, I mentioned it to 
one of my employers, but was angrily advised to mind my 
own. business. 

When I told Meister Jean of this snub, and of my convic- 
tion that the block of sand would be of little use in case of an 
outbreak of fire, he stroked the six hairs of his goatee and 
said: ‘‘ Monsieur, we have already noticed that, but can 
do nothing! And if the place does catch fire, what does it 
matter to us?” 

I agreed with him. Truly, what could it matter to us, 
provided we were safe, if the floor were charred, or even if 
the whole place were gutted ? But what should we do if, 
as might easily happen, one of us caught fire? That I 
did not know, but I quieted my fears in the true Viennese 
way: ‘‘ Nothing will happen.” I was more uneasy over 
my work at the spirit kettle. To bring this to boiling point, 
the continual, rapid revolution of a winch was necessary. 
Now our foreman had told me that in one factory where he 
had been employed, a kettle of this sort had burst, danger- 
ously injuring the people working at it. So I lived in 
constant fear of a similar catastrophe, and when it was my 
turn to boil the alcohol, I did it with the feeling that Death 
was watching me; in fact I often thought I saw him 
springing upon me out of the great metal cylinder. I had 
not yet the older workmen’s indifference to danger, but I 
was very careful not to show my terror for fear of being 
laughed at. 

Meister Jean was most efficient in packing the postal 
parcels, and showed me how it should be done. In an hour 
we could get several dozen of these parcels ready, which 
we then took to the post. As the bustle of preparing the 
heavy packets caused Meister Jean to cough a good deal, 
he was very grateful when I took over this work altogether. 
We often urged him to get a doctor’s advice about this 
cough, but he would not hear of it, 
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“Who coughs long, lives long,”’ he said. ‘“‘ The doctors 
send one to bed at once. I feel quite fit, ladies and gentle- 
men. A little coughing has not killed anyone yet.” 

We were silent then, not to annoy him, but when he 
went out, our oldest workwoman, Frau Dostal, said pityingly, 
though annoyed by Meister Jean’s obstinacy, ‘‘ There is 
no making him see reason. Look at him: every day he 
gets thinner! Soon only his clothes will be walking round. 
And those red spots on his cheeks ! Those are the Almighty’s 
postage stamps for eternity.” 

When he came back again and stood by us, incessantly 
talking, singing and whistling, we thought all must be 
well, and Frau Dostal too pessimistic. 

Slowly the approach of Christmas brought colour into 
the grey winter days. We had as much as we could do to 
get out the orders which the travellers were sending in 
before the holidays began. To accomplish this we worked 
overtime every evening. Meister Jean often worked until 
midnight alone in the workshop, in order to catch up with 
the orders for shoe cream. After such a night he looked 
dreadful. His eyes shone feverishly from deep shadowy 
hollows, and an incessant cough seemed likely to burst 
a blood-vessel. At last he realized that he could not go on 
much longer. 

“Directly after the holidays I will say adieu to you, 
and put myself carefully to bed,” he promised us one day, 
when he noticed our troubled looks. 

In spite of increasing ill-health and extra work, he was 
at this time in particularly good spirits. His pettifogging 
lawyer had told him, he informed us with enthusiasm, 
that there was no further obstacle in the way of the longed- 
for change of name, and only a few small formalities must 
be observed. Of course, a lot of money was now needed, 
therefore he was glad to be able to work so many hours 
overtime, and would not spare himself. In return he would 
be able to change his ugly old name for such a beautiful 
new one! Ina few weeks he would be no longer (ohana 
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Preinlinger, but Jean Painlevé, and he revelled in the 
delightful sound of the newname. Now he sang it imperiously 
into the boiling witches’ brew, now he whispered it tenderly 
to himself, finally hurling it through the workshops like a 
triumphant battle-cry. When he was not there, Frau 
Dostal, tapping herself first on the forehead, then on the 
chest, whispered unhappily to us: ‘I don’t know which 
will go first, his head or his lungs. I’m not sure that it 
wouldn’t be better for him and his family if he were out 
in the Hernal Cemetery, because if he isn’t careful all this 
Frenchiness will take him to the Stemhof. And I wouldn’t 
wish my greatest enemy there! My neighbour’s aunt’s 
friend’s husband, a good, strong man who ought to have 
been wrapped in silver paper——’”’ The reappearance of 
the foreman stopped her at the beginning of a tale of horrors 
which we had all heard at least three times, concerning the 
poor man’s fall from a ladder, which caused brain trouble 
and necessitated his removal to the Steinhof Asylum, 
where he ended his days. 

On the 24th December I went to work an hour earlier 
than usual. I wanted to give the workshop a thorough 
cleaning before the other employees came, so that I could 
get home earlier in the evening and help my mother to 
decorate our little Christmas-tree. As usual on entering, 
I glanced up at the windows of the workshop, which 
looked out into the court, and to my great astonish- 
ment noticed, in the foggy dawn, a light burning in the 
workshop. Who could be there ? Not the proprietors, for 
they hardly ever looked into the kitchen, and besides, 
they never came to the office before nine o’clock. Probably 
our foreman had worked overtime again, for I had taken 
his supper up to him before I left on the previous evening. 
He might have forgotten to put out the light, though to 
anyone who knew his habits that seemed unlikely. Well, 
I should see. But when the portress who kept the keys 
told me that the foreman had not returned them to her 
the night before, I could not help feeling anxious. And 
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though I tried to calm myself by thinking that probably 
he had worked all night, yet I begged the portress to come 
up with me. We found the workshop door unlocked, and 
is confirmed my suspicion that in spite of his bad health, 
Meister Jean had spent the night in cooking shoe cream, 
and I was furious with him for his foolishness ; he should 
have thought of his wife and children and taken more care 
of his enfeebled health. In spite of my subordinate position, 
I would tell him what I thought about it, and I could already 
see the sheepish expression with which he would listen 
to my lecture. 

Suddenly a cry of horror from the portress, who had 
preceded me, made me hurry into the kitchen. What I 
saw there made me forget my intentions. On the sand- 
heap, beside the cooling stove, lay our foreman, his face 
grey as the ashes near him, and a horrible rattling in his 
throat. Blood covered his working blouse and hung in 
bubbles round his mouth ; an asthmatic breathing came 
with difficulty and at long intervals from his chest. He 
appeared to be unconscious, for he did not once open his 
mouth in spite of the hysterical shrieks of the portress. 
I rushed into the other room for fresh water, and put cold 
compresses on his forehead, while my companion ran 
downstairs to call the nearest ambulance. When the men 
arrived with a stretcher, followed by a doctor, Meister Jean 
still lay motionless on the sand-heap. Even during the 
doctor’s careful examination he showed no sign of life. 
Kneeling by the patient and sponging his bare chest, the 
doctor asked me his name and occupation. As I uttered 
the words Johann Preinlinger, it seemed to me that he 
opened his eyes and looked reproachfully at me: Why 
annoy me with that hated name at this time? 

The attendants laid him carefully on the stretcher, to 
carry him downstairs, and almost immediately I heard 
from the street the shrill whistle of the ambulance and 
knew that Meister Jean was on his way to the hospital. 

In the meantime the other workmen had arrived and 
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heard of the sad occurrence, and Frau Dostal remarked 
with a deep sigh: ‘‘ Last night I dreamt that one of my 
teeth fell out, and that always means a death.” 

We did not talk to each other much that day. We 
missed Meister Jean and his merry conceits. Occasionally 
one or other of us gave expression to our hope of having 
him back again soon, in the best of health and as proud 
of his French ancestry as an emigré. Only Frau Dostal 
shook her head and murmured sadly, ““ My dream of losing 
a tooth—it is a bad sign. Every time somebody dies.” 

As it was Christmas Eve, we finished work at three o’clock 
and were just leaving the building when we met Meister 
Jean’s wife. Sobbing convulsively, she told us that her 
husband had died in hospital an hour earlier. 

“My dream, my dream, and you would not believe me,”’ 
said Frau Dostal. Then we separated, and went sadly on 
our ways to our Christmas festivities. 


One day the man who supplied us with boxes stopped 
me and said, “ If you like to come to me as assistant and 
errand boy, you can begin next Monday.” He offered 
me tenpence a week more than I was getting at the shoe- 
polish factory, so I accepted and left the place which had 
seen the first three months of my life as a workman. 

The workshops in which the boxes were made was a 
cellar with five windows below the level of a narrow alley. 
The owner, Herr Wut, and I were the only male workers, 
but at three long tables sat six workgirls surrounded by 
mountains of cardboard. My new employer had watery 
blue goggle-eyes with just a trace of bleached-looking 
eyebrows above them, and a crop of unruly fair hair 
on his head, which appeared again under his large 
nose in the resemblance of a worn-out tooth-brush. 
This, and his extreme shyness when mixing with people, 
even his own workpeople, gave him an expression of mild- 
ness, which was by no means in harmony with his name, 
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Joseph Wut Liigen.* He would stand for hours before his 
cutting-out machine without giving us any orders. Generally 
he gazed anxiously at his work, and when the high-spirited 
workgirls made too much noise he gave them a look of 
pained and sorrowful reproach, as though to say, “‘ Can’t 
you see that I am apologizing all day long for being alive 
and your employer ? ”’ 

While showing me how to fasten the folded boxes, and 
to nail the pieces of wood together, he apologized for every 
clumsy stroke of mine as though he himself were guilty. 
He overlooked every mistake of the workwomen, and only 
if one of them had caused a great deal of trouble by slovenly 
work did he rouse himself to censure her, and stammered 
out a feeble reproof. We could see how near he was to tears 
on such occasions, and how difficult it was for him to assert 
his rights. The consequence was that the workgirls were 
the real rulers of the shop. This led to much quarrelling 
amongst them, each one wishing to gain control over the 
rest: it even happened at times that two particularly 
bitter rivals came to blows, and he had the utmost difficulty 
in separating them. This, however, happened in his absence, 
for his peaceful presence had an unconsciously pacifying 
effect on these bloodthirsty women. 

When I was not running errands I worked at a sewing- 
machine in a corner of the room, with my back to the 
girls. This machine, when in work, looked like a small 
giraffe, and made so much clatter that no word could be 
heard in the shop unless it were shouted. 

As long as I was working, therefore, I could not talk 
much to the others only when I was carrying the piles of 
prepared boxes to the tables, for them to paste together, 
I had to make some reply to their banter. But the girls 
made up for my silence. They whispered, gossiped, chaffed 
one another, questioned, expressed surprise, found fault, 
and minded other people’s business with a volubility which 

kept me silent and astonished. They did not stop to weigh 


* Wut = fury; Ligen = lies, 
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their words, and quite unashamedly asked questions and 
related incidents which put me to the blush. I felt the 
more drawn to my employer because neither of us possessed 
that readiness of speech and skill in retort which the girls, 
from the first hand down to the smallest apprentice, had 
at their command. Both of us, master and man, lived 
amongst these noisy children of a great city like two 
anchorites who found themselves accidentally in a crowd 
of people of a different mentality, and did not wish to 
understand their language. But in my case, it was my 
youth that prevented me from associating with my fellow- 
workers more than was necessary, and with my employer 
it was his innate shyness. In secret I longed also to be 
glib of tongue and to take part in all the talk. In one thing 
we were superior to this noisy crew and even gained their 
respect. That was in connection with the rats with which 
the house was overrun. They were unpleasantly numerous 
in the cellars, where, in addition to our workshops, 
there was also a dairy. Nearly every morning, before our 
work began, we had a rat-hunt, during which the girls, 
from the table, or some equally safe refuge, watched our 
courageous performance, often shrieking with fright, and 
sometimes running away into the alley. We fell upon the 
squeaking vermin with brooms and sticks, driving them 
back into their holes, or, with luck, killing them. 

Often during the day we were called to the rescue by 
the shriek of a girl who had found a rat in a roll of paper, 
or perhaps in the drawer where she had put her lunch. 
Then twittering anxiously the girls climbed on to the table 
or window-sills, imploring our help and making all sorts 
of promises if we would go to the rescue of menaced woman- 
kind. This rat-hunting was the only thing which roused 
Herr Wut from his silence and shyness. I joined in the 
chase more for the innate love of hunting and the memory 
it brought of the wonderful trapping expeditions of my 
boyhood in the virgin forests by the river Wien, and also 
because anything was a pleasure which broke the monotony 
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of my work ; but he hunted the creatures with a wild hatred 
that turned this otherwise peaceable man into an absolute 
Berserker. He could not kill enough rats. He often left 
the most pressing business to go and hunt a crafty old rat 
which he had heard scuttling about in the passages outside. 
These creatures seemed to be the only living things which 
could rouse any feeling of hatred in him. If he had persecuted 
other animals also one might have thought that he was 
taking revenge on them for the injustice which his fellow 
men did him. But he never hurt even a fly, and would 
give part of his breakfast to the hungry sparrows. 

In spite of our zeal, the rats became more and more 
numerous, owing to the fact that the passages were always 
blocked up with full and empty milk-cans, the smell of 
which attracted the creatures. In the morning, when 
I carried the bundles of waste paper to the allotted place 
in the cellar, I had difficulty in making my way through 
the grey-coated army, and several times I noticed, in 
passing the large jars of cream set out in the corridor, that 
a rat had drowned itself in one of them. 

One particularly nervous girl gave notice one day, fearing 
to be bitten by the bloodthirsty creatures, and the others 
nearly followed her example. 

The master lusted for the blood of these rats. Day and 
night he lay in ambush, and the house-porter told us that 
he often saw him at night creeping into the cellar, armed 
with a couple of cudgels. He often looked as though he 
had been up all night, and as he appeared to live a very 
quiet life otherwise, probably these night expeditions were 
to blame. 

Soon the whole house knew him as “‘ Ratzenpepi.” To 
me the affair seemed uncanny. At some time in my employer's 
life rats must have played an evil part, otherwise he would 
not have hunted them down with such savage anger, 
neglecting his work and denying himself sleep in order to kill 
a few of them. The ordinary human hatred of this vermin 
was surely not enough to make a wolf out of such a lamb, 
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One day, when he thought himself alone, I watched him 
cut off the tail of a slain rat, wrap it in tissue paper, and put 
it away carefully in a small wooden box. That convinced 
me that something lay behind his obsession, and I deter- 
mined at any cost to find out his secret. But though I 
overcame my shyness sufficiently to question the work- 
girls, the porter, and one or two acquaintances in the house, 
none of them could give me any information. The account 
given me by the porter’s wife interested me most. Herr 
Wut had come to live in “‘ her” house two years previously, 
and not once had he come home after the door was shut, 
so she had never got the smallest tip from him. He lived 
in almost incredible retirement ; she had never seen anyone 
go up to his rooms. His meals were brought from a neigh- 
bouring inn, and put on the window-sill in the passage, for 
he allowed no one to enter. He did all the cleaning himself, 
and could he heard every Saturday scrubbing his floor 
quite ridiculously hard. Nearly every night a bright light 
burnt in his room. She had long thought there was some- 
thing strange about him. “ But,” said she, “ what I under- 
stand least of all is, that he cannot bear to see a small 
child. When one appears his face gets white as chalk and 
twitches as though he had St. Vitus’s dance. And when 
he hears a child cry he gets perfectly mad. Believe me or 
not, he begins to howl and doesn’t care tuppence what 
people think. He’s got a bee in his bonnet, or I’m not in 
charge of this house.” 

All this only served to increase my curiosity. My chief 
wish now was to have a good look into Ratzenpepi’s rooms, 
but in spite of the craftiest attempts I did not succeed. 
Guileless as he was in other things, in this connection he 
was my match in wariness, and foiled even the best laid of 
my plans; so IJ had to await an opportunity; events 
would perhaps play into my hands. 

For the present my hopes were unfulfilled, but I was 
once a spectator of his agitation and anxiety when a small 
child cried, One of our workgirls was fetched one day by 
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her mother, who bore a screaming baby of a few months 
in her arms. As she came into the workshop, the master 
suddenly broke into convulsive sobs, but as the postman 
had just delivered his letters, the girls thought his grief 
was caused by bad news in one of these. But after the 
portress’s story, I knew better, When the girls had gone 
and I was busy clearing up the workshop, the master, who 
had recovered himself a little, asked me, to my great 
surprise, to go to the armourer’s in the Burggasse, and get 
him ammunition for his Flaubert gun. 

He was going after the “cursed beasts ’’—meaning the 
rats—this time with powder and shot. When I came back 
and handed him the ammunition, he betrayed an absolutely 
fiendish delight, and shouted again and again, like one 
possessed : “‘ Now you are in for it, you beastly creatures | 
Not a single one of you shall be left!’’ I could only think 
that my master had at last gone quite mad, and I got 
away as quickly as possible. Half the night I did not sleep, 
and the other half was disturbed by the most horrible 
dreams. The rats had become tigers, and Herr Wut and 
I had to hunt them with toy pistols. 

The following morning curiosity took me to the work- 
shop half an hour earlier than usual. I found the portress 
sweeping the front steps. When she saw me she rushed 
forward crying: ‘“‘ Jessas! it’s a good thing you have 
come early! You are to go up to your master at once ; 
just think, the poor man has broken his right leg by this 
foolish rat-shooting! He fell over a dust-bin in the dark. 
If Resi the dustman had not found him he would be still 
lying there. Whether he liked it or not, my old man fetched 
a doctor, and he first made a face like a week of Sundays, 
then helped me and my old man to carry him into his room 
and Jay him in bed. Guess what there is standing on his 
boxes and shelves ? Flowers or photographs like we have ? 
Not a bit! Just imagine—stuffed rats—and such immense 
ones, as big as an old cat! Pfui, such horrible creatures ! 
It makes me sick to think of such a piggery ! When I took 
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him his breakfast, he told me to send you up to him directly 
you came. Go along up to the old fool; perhaps he’ll send 
you rat-hunting in his place. I don’t envy you the venison !” 

She began to raise the dust again with her broom, and 
I went upstairs to his rooms, dumbfounded by the dreadful 
tale that I had heard. In the kitchen I found one wall 
hung, not with kitchen utensils, but with weapons of the 
chase ; with snares, traps, gins, Flaubert pistols, and even 
an old cavalry sword. Near the stove lay a heap of blood- 
stained wads. The whole place seemed filled with the odour 
of camphor and naphthalene. 

In the next room lay my master in bed, propped up on 
many pillows, his right leg in plaster of paris, and supported 
on a foot-stool. At the same time I saw a chest of drawers 
covered with a green rep cloth, and on it six or seven 
perfect examples of stuffed rats. The art of the taxidermist 
had fixed the dead bodies in all sorts of positions, They 
squatted, leant with their forepaws on a stone, or sniffed 
at a tit-bit; three of them were scuffling together; even 
their glass eyes glittered so naturally that at the first glance 
they appeared to be alive. Each of the little boards to 
which they were fastened bore a tiny tin shield on which 
my sharp eyesight detected the word “ killed,” and a date. 

Herr Wut answered my greeting as quietly as though 
he stood before his machine. He drew a letter from under 
the coverlet and told me to take it at once to his sister, 
whose address was on the envelope. Then he wrote down 
for me various orders for the cashier. In the meantime, 
I had a good look round the room; everywhere stuffed 
rats were to be seen, and on the bedside table, in a pickle- 
glass, filled probably with alcohol, swam a large number 
of dead, naked baby rats. Otherwise there was nothing 
remarkable in the rooms, and they produced an impression 
of almost painful cleanliness. 

As soon as I had told the workgirls what had happened, 
and we had gossiped a little about it, I made my way to 
the master’s sister, who lived in a street near the Prater. 
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When I arrived at the number given I stood at first helpless 
before the labyrinth of stairs, which mounted to numberless 
doorways. It was a very old and very dirty building, full 
of all kinds of smells, and I sought in vain for a porter who 
could tell me the door number which I needed, and which 
was not given in the address. So I asked a Jew in a caftan 
who was slinking past, but got no satisfaction from his 
gibberish. At last a friendly messenger came to my assist- 
ance and showed me the door. The woman who warily 
opened it was perhaps thirty-five years of age, neither 
fat nor thin, with a splendid moustache, which lent a still 
severer aspect to her by no means friendly countenance. 
On the assurance that she was Herr Wut’s sister, I gave 
her the letter and was peevishly invited to enter in case 
an answer was needed. We went through a pitch-dark 
apartment, which, judging by the musty sour smell, was 
a kitchen, into a poorly-furnished room. The polish was 
rubbed off most of the furniture and in many places large 
cracks had opened in the wood. I sat down on the very 
rickety chair she offered me. With much formality she 
put on a pair of spectacles, and standing by the window 
began to read her brother’s letter. Hardly had she spelt out 
a few lines, when she cried out agitatedly, ‘‘ Now those beastly 
creatures have poor Pepi on their conscience as well!” 

When she had finished reading she stood with arms 
akimbo, and addressed me. ‘“ There, and what do you 
think of the beastly creatures? Hey? You just wait 
and see if they don’t do for my brother altogether, yet ! 
Still, Pepi is greatly to blame for this accident, he shouldn’t 
be always chasing the vermin. What’s done, is done! 
However, angry he is, poor fool, he can’t bring little Rosie 
back to life. Rosie was his illegitimate child by a servant- 
girl. As he was still a journeyman and had to serve in the 
army, they could not marry, so they put the child out with 
peasants in the country. The girl did not trouble any more 
about the child, but my brother was devoted to his little 
daughter, and went to see her once a month. And, would 
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you believe it, one day he got a telegram from the peasant 
woman telling him to come, because a dreadful accident 
had occurred. Pepi fell over himself in his haste to get away, 
and went by the next train, and what do you suppose they 
told him when he got there? His little Rosie had been 
bitten to death by rats ! The woman had been obliged to go 
into the town to the Inland Revenue Office, and her boy 
had been told to look after the child. The young villain 
had left the three-months old child alone in the outhouse, 
and gone off with his companions to play. When the woman 
came home a few hours later, she called the boy and looked 
for the baby, but there was no sign of either. At last she 
went to the outhouse, and swish !—a couple of rats flew 
past her. She saw something white in a corner, and horrors ! 
there was little Rosie, covered with blood, her throat and 
face quite eaten away. She never moved, and when the 
doctor came he could do nothing; she was already dead. 

‘‘ My brother rushed off like one possessed to the mortuary 
where his child was laid out. Since that time he has thought 
of nothing else. Whenever he can he makes war on rats, 
and yet I don’t suppose he has killed a couple of hundred. 
Two years ago an uncle gave him a few hundred kronen ; 
with that he set up his workshop, and that in a house 
where the rats dance around in broad daylight. If only 
he had married !—but he won't hear of it. Rosie’s mother 
blames him for the calamity; the child was a nuisance 
to her; that’s why she put it out to people so far from 
Vienna. But I’ve been gossiping all this time, and my poor 
brother waiting for me. I'll get ready at once to go with 
you. We can go by tram.” 

she took from a cupboard an old-fashioned hat and a 
jacket trimmed with moth-eaten fur, and after she had 
locked the door, we started. 

In the tram she told me with a loquacity by no means 
in keeping with her hard and reserved expression that she 
was the widow of a minor official in the Post Office, and 
would find it very hard to live on her tiny pension but that 
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her brother paid her rent and helped her with money. 
“The good man grumbles at me sometimes for living in 
such a hole, but beggars can’t be choosers! And I won’t 
move out in my old days from the place where I lived 
with my good man for fifteen years. It’s hard lines that 
such bad luck should come to my brother; he is so good ; 
at times it makes one doubt those up above.” 

By the time we arrived at the halt nearest our destination, 
I was feeling very sorry for my unfortunate employer. 
I returned to my work and Herr Wut’s sister went up to 
him. Just as we were leaving at the dinner hour she came 
to the workshop, and told us that her brother had a com- 
plicated fracture and must go into the hospital, as the 
doctor would not be responsible for his treatment other- 
wise. In his absence she would superintend the workshop 
and would engage a good cutter to do her brother’s 
work. 

During the afternoon the master was taken to the hospital 
in a cab. When Frau Scheidl, his sister, came back to the 
workshop, she sat down first of all near the cutting-machine, 
and became absorbed in the latest edition of the Wzener 
Extrablait, But she appeared to find it lonely there, for she 
moved nearer the tables, and without further preliminaries 
began to read aloud to us. She began with the latest news 
and ended with the five hundred and sixty-eighth instal- 
ment of the original Viennese romance The Greybeard’s 
Daughter from Spitileberg. As the clatter of my machine 
disturbed the reading, 1 changed my work and proceeded 
to paste cardboard on to wooden frames, to make postal 
boxes. The next morning a strapping youth, quite a head 
taller than myself, with sharp-cut features and an intelligent 
expression, stood by the cutting-machine. When I shyly 
greeted him, he put down his oil-can, took a few steps towards 
me, and said in a friendly tone: 

“Hullo! I’m the new cutter. My name is Ludwig 
Aschenbrenner, What’s yours?” 

“ Alfons Petzold.” 
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“ What a fine name! Alfons! Why, that’s what they 
call the King of Spain. Belong to Vienna?” 

“Yes. Ottakring.” 

‘“T’m from Hernal. Must be friendly as we're neighbours. 
What ? ” 

“ Yes, I don’t mind.” 

And I put my hand in his brown one, where it dis- 
appeared like a tintack in a vice. I was obliged to bite my 
lip not to cry out with pain at the pressure. 

Quickly as this friendship was made, I never regretted 
it. From the first moment Ludwig Aschenbrenner remained 
absolutely loyal to me. His merry figure will often appear 
in this rather sad than happy book. 

But first I will end the story of Ratzenpepi. Neither 
Ludwig nor I were in the workshop when he came out of 
the hospital. His business was closed down at the request 
of his creditors, a few weeks after his accident. 

On the last evening, when I fetched my wages and my 
wages-book from the master’s sister, she said in a despairing 
tone : 

““ There, the rats have ruined his business as well! Who 
knows what they will do to him yet, the brutes!” 

Years later I was pushing a load of printed matter up 
a hilly street for the publishing-house by which I was then 
employed. It was a hot June afternoon, and except for a 
few children playing in the shade of a wooden hoarding, 
there was nobody to be seen. In the distance the red brick 
walls of a factory, my destination, glared in the glassy air. 
Outside the last house in the street, which stretched away, 
bordered with wood-stacks and heaps of grey-green cinders, 
to lose itself in a hilly meadow-land, I halted to rest. I 
bought a pickled gherkin in a small shop and sat on the 
Shafts to eat it. Suddenly I heard shrill cries, shrieks 
and laughter. A crowd of children were coming towards 
me, dancing round a man who held a dead rat by the tail. 
He had an untidy fair beard, and a silly smile played over 
his face. ‘‘ Ratzenpepi,” the children cried, “is that your 
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cake for tea?”’ ‘‘ Hurrah, Ratzenpepi has caught a hare!” 
“ Ratzenpepi, in the Ameisenbach the rats are two yards 
long !’’ When they got too noisy, or threw stones at him, 
or tugged at his coat-tails, he stopped for a moment, and 
with a slobbering mouth made almost incomprehensible 
sounds at his tormentors. I managed to understand that 
he was asking them to let him get home to his little Rosie 
who was longing for the dead rat. He pressed on, his one 
desire being to save his trophy from the switches of the 
particularly cheeky boys. 

In this poor mad creature I recognized my former employer, 
Joseph Wut. His sister was right—he had fallen a victim 
to rats: hatred of them had unhinged his mind. But 
now he was happier, for he imagined that his little Rosie 
was at home, waiting for him: his Rosie, who had long 
been dust in a corner of a country churchyard. 


Through the intercession of a poor-law guardian who 
sympathized with her, my mother had obtained a place 
as attendant in a public lavatory. This was situated in a 
large market-square in Rudolfsheim, near one of the main 
thoroughfares of Vienna. The position of this street, with 
its tremendous traffic, made my mother’s post a heavy one, 
and she was obliged to be there from five o’clock in the 
morning until late at night. Every morning, in spite of 
her age and infirmity, she had to get up at four o’clock and 
start off on the long road to her work. Her way led her 
along the Schmelz, which at that hour was not safe, and 
was alleged to shelter all sorts of criminals and vagabonds. 

When there was momentarily nothing to be done, my 
mother sat at a little table in a tiny room which received 
air and light from above through a narrow shaft. Though 
the place was equipped with modern hygienic appliances, 
the air was foul, and for an old woman, broken down by 
hard work and want, it was not the most agreeable situation. 
Nevertheless, she was contented, for her work brought 
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in what was, for us,a good deal of money. Her daily wage 
was very small, but tips almost trebled it. 

The annoyance my mother had to endure from street 
arabs was her greatest trouble at this period, but it almost 
drove her to distraction, for all their worst tricks were aimed 
at the building andits caretaker. They continually wrenched 
the doors open, threw in stones and all kinds of rubbish, 
and fastened dark-coloured strings across the threshold 
at the outer door, so that people fell over them. But that 
was not the worst! They broke the expensive windows 
of frosted glass and scratched filthy words on the metal 
walls, so that when the inspector came he took my mother 
seriously to task and fined her for her negligence. In vain 
she tried to reform the urchins; though she lay in wait 
day and night ready to fall on them with broom and invec- 
tive, they remained incorrigible. They only laughed in 
her face and invented fresh pranks. 

School half-holidays she feared as a condemned man 
fears solitary confinement. A whole army of these public 
nuisances would then appear and their wild spirits were 
only damped when a policeman approached. On Sundays 
and in the evenings on week-days my friend Ludwig and 
I were able to go to the assistance of my poor worried 
mother. Punishments were meted out in the shape of 
indiscriminate boxes on the ears, cuffs on the head, and the 
pulling of hair, The stalking and punishing of the wrong- 
doers became a nightly form of sport for Ludwig and myself ; 
cunning was set against cunning, activity against activity. 
The autumn mists were our allies and the recollection of 
similar tricks in our boyhood afforded us practical knowledge 
which was of considerable assistance in finding and punishing 
the guilty. Very soon the two of us, though hardly more 
than boys ourselves, were feared immoderately by the 
street urchins of the neighbourhood, After Ludwig had 
beaten and put to flight a number of apprentices who had 
come to revenge their younger brothers, we got such a 
naine ior pitiless ferocity as stood my mother in good stead, 
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From that time the urchins kept at a respectful distance, 
though now and again one or another of them could not 
deny himself the pleasure of throwing a few small stones 
after us, or making faces and calling me names because of 
my red hair. At this time there was a derisive song much 
beloved of the street urchins, which they used to sing after 
me: “ Red, red thing—there’s a fire in Ottakring—there’s 
a firein Wahring—red herring/’’ They would sing this 
a dozen times over, making the most extraordinary grimaces. 

That year the winter came very early. Already in October 
snow was falling on a dejected and astonished city, and 
early in November there was hoar-frost on the windows. 

I had a post for the season in an artificial flower factory. 
In return for six kronen a week I went round with a repre- 
sentative of the firm for ten hours each day to all sorts of 
fancy goods and modistes’ shops, carrying on my back three 
wooden boxes full of samples. 

Ludwig had become a carman in a large cardboard 
factory and had his work cut out with unruly horses which 
saw in every tramcar a dangerous foe, and from time to 
time made the most adventurous leaps. Every evening, 
punctually, we met at a street corner, and went together 
to my mother’s post, where we stayed until she had finished, 
and then went home, all three together, along the unsavoury 
Schmelz. In the tiny place where my mother sat while 
on duty we found a corner near the stove, and sat there 
reading by the light of a candle till ten o’clock, or doing 
odd jobs, polishing brass or nickel fittings, or making small 
repairs. The latter I left to Ludwig, who was a Jack-of- 
all-trades, and very fond of trying his hand at everything. 
He soled his boots himself, mended his clothes most neatly, 
was an excellent cabinet-maker and wood-carver, and also 
made wire birdcages. He could shoe a horse with any 
smith, and no piece of wood was safe from him, for he 
would take it and carve it into figures useful or otherwise, 
which he painted in the most natural colours. One corner 
of his parents’ tiny living-room he had turned into a work- 
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shop for himself. There, above a table of red wood, on 
which stood numerous pots of paste and paint, hung a 
collection of all sorts of tools. His father, a man worn out 
with trouble and old before his time, noticing my look of 
amazement when I first saw my many-sided friend’s col- 
lection, said to me, with some pride and pleasure : 

“Ah! Wickerl, he’s a champion! He’ll live to build 
a ladder for poor people to get up to St. Peter!” 

Had his parents not been so poor they would certainly 
have had their son taught a handicraft, and he would have 
been an artist at it. But this they were not able to afford; 
the father was temporarily a scavenger, earning from eight 
to twelve shillings a week, and the mother made enough by 
washing and scrubbing to pay the rent of the two damp, 
miserable rooms in which they lived. 

Ludwig was also very musical, and played wonderfully, 
so far as I could judge, on the ocarina, could strum any 
song which he had once heard on a guitar, enfeebled with 
age, and played the accordeon like a true virtuoso. His 
dearest wish was to possess a chromatic harmonica, on 
which he could play from notation. To this end he denied 
himself cigarettes and alcohol, and put by penny after 
penny in his savings box. But if one day he noticed that his 
mother needed warm house-shoes, or his father a new pipe, 
he would gladly give every penny of his savings for them. 
To help or give pleasure to others was his simple religion. 

From the earliest days he had been surrounded by the 
most extreme want and distress. Cruel need was a constant 
menace, and often enough, if he could not pick up something 
to eat from the refuse-heaps in the market, he had to go 
hungry to bed. In the filthiest corners of the city, with 
prostitutes and criminals of the worst type, and where child- 
neglect was no longer a sin, he grew up in spirit a Christian, 
physically a beautiful youth of athletic build. 

My mother found the long walk to her work more and 
more trying, so she applied for removal to a post nearer 
the neighbourhood in which we lived. This was granted, 
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and in the middle of December she was moved to a street 
in the Wild West quarter of Vienna, in Ottakring, on the 
edge of a park. Very few people used this street, excepting 
workmen going to and from their work, so her wages were 
lower and she received no tips. 

All public lavatories in Vienna were managed by a com- 
pany which leased the business from the municipality. 
In this out-of-the-way lavatory, which did not pay for itself, 
they could not afford to allow fuel for heating, so my mother 
was obliged tositin anice-coldroom. With her feet wrapped 
in woollen rags, and wearing all the clothes she possessed, 
she sat and shivered every night until ten o’clock closing 
time. She was then as a rule so stiff that she could hardly 
move a limb, and complained of terrible pain in her injured 
arm. She believed that the only thing which could fortify 
her against the bitter cold was coffee and rum, and to this 
mixture she turned more and more. I noticed with horror 
her ever increasing love of spirits, and tried in vain to counter- 
act it. If I expostulated, or begged her to drink milk with 
her coffee rather than rum, or, if she must have alcohol, 
to buy a glass of wine, she answered me unkindly, and 
declared that she was old enough to drink what she pleased. 
sadly I held my peace, not to agitate her further, and 
suffered horribly as I watched her becoming ever more 
and more the victim of alcohol. When I surprised her 
one day drinking rum from a bottle I was in despair and 
did not know what to do. 

By day I went about troubled as by the weight of a 
terrible secret sin; by night I lay awake, assailed by 
tormenting thoughts of my mother becoming a drunkard. 
In the darkness of the night I saw the forms of the drunken 
people I had met by day in all their loathsome and deplorable 
absurdity. I saw them as they came out of the gin shops, 
making bestial sounds, glowering at the sober world with 
horrible eyes, and being mocked and despised in retum. 
I saw them all before me, these poor helpless slaves of a 
passion which promised them so muuch and kept no wad 
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of its promise. I saw them sink lower than the animals, 
and I saw them beckoning to my mother. I heard their 
whisper of invitation: ‘‘ Come and join us; you also need 
that which we hope alcohol will give us: oblivion, strength 
for old, worn-out bones, compensation for the happiness 
which life has not brought. Come, alcohol is waiting im- 
patiently for you! Look, he has sacks full of rest for you, 
chests full of forgetfulness, and caskets full of the most 
curious joys. And he asks so little for his treasures! His 
gifts are in the grasp of the poorest, though some of the 
rich strive for his favour. Come, drink to the happiness 
which he will bring to your worn-out, misused, miserable 
body! He is the god of the poor, and gives them heaven 
on earth. Come, then, most afflicted of women ! ” 

That is what these wretched and contemptible spirits 
seemed to my tormented heart to be calling to my sleeping 
mother, who had no idea what her son was suffering on her 
account. Had she known she would have been much 
astonished, and others would have looked on the matter 
as harmless, for she had never yet passed the border of 
licence, But in my tender anxiety for my mother a few 
drops of rum were an evil omen, and I racked my brains 
to discover how I could stop her daily supply of rum without 
giving her offence. If only 1 could have shared my anxiety 
with someone and asked their advice! But I was shy of 
speaking of it even to Ludwig. Truly my worried manner 
and sudden silences were soon noticed by him, but he put 
them down to an affair with a factory girl and teased me 
endlessly about it. I allowed him to think this, and did my 
utmost to prevent him from finding out the true reason. 

I was terribly ashamed when I saw my mother giving 
way to this vice. When Ludwig and I went to fetch her 
from the cell where she sat all day, I first of all sniffed the 
air to find out if it smelt of alcohol. If it did, I looked 
anxiously at my friend, to see whether he noticed it. No 
expression of surprise ever crossed his face, and he let fall 
no word which could cause me to think that he did. Perhaps 
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he was more used to the atmosphere of alcohol than I was, 
and the passion for it meant less to him, for his father was 
a notorious drunkard, and his brother-in-law was known 
to the police for the same vice. 

This year the cold got worse and worse. My mother did 
not know what to do to protect herself from it. The hottest 
water froze under her hand as she scrubbed the walls and 
windows, and from her minute wage she was obliged to 
buy wood and coals or she would have frozen to death. 
Application for firing to her employers was answered by 
a shrug of the shoulders, so she remained in this Siberian 
cold until Christmas. Then one day she was feverish and 
hoarse, and no compresses or hot lemonade did any good. 
When we went to fetch her on Christmas Eve she fainted. 
Frightened to death, we carried her home and put her to 
bed. We were all looking forward so to this evening, which 
Ludwig was going to spend with us ; his parents were busy 
at the fish-market all night and could not celebrate Christmas 
until the following day. Our tiny Christmas tree stood, 
unlighted, in the corner. The doctor who came some hours 
later, after a cursory examination, announced that the 
patient was suffering from severe inflammation of the throat 
with danger of diphtheria. Ludwig refused to leave me on 
this sad night, when all the people around, even the poorest, 
were rejoicing in the spirit of Christmas. 

So we Sat in the lowered light of a lamp near the patient, 
who, only half conscious, spoke strange unconnected words, 
and occasionally moaned with pain. When, behind the 
windows of the opposite houses, the Christmas trees were 
lighted up, Ludwig also lit a candle and stood it beside a 
bottle holding a pine branch, and with it put two small 
parcels. These were his presents to my mother and me; 
hers, a pair of warm gloves, mine a note-book. I also 
fetched a box of cigarettes, my present to him, and then 
we ate two herrings and made tea, which we drank with 
lemon juice. Mother was given some milk. And that is how 
we celebrated Christmas. 
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As we did not want to smoke in the room, we took it in 
turns to walk up and down in the passage, but the rest of 
the time I sat by Mother and made compresses for her throat 
and forehead as the doctor had ordered. Ludwig sat by the 
table engroszed in a tale of adventure. 

At midnight we prepared a bed on the old sofa, and lay 
down in turn. Ludwig slept quietly, but I could not shut 
my eyes until the first glimmering of dawn came through the 
window, so much I feared for the life of my dear mother. 

To my great joy she seemed rather better in the morning ; 
ske knew us both, and was very much pleased with the warm 
gloves and also with a shawl which was my Christmas 
present to her. But she could not speak without very great 
pain. She asked me to give her a spoonful of warm oil 
with a little sugar, and to wrap round her throat some linen 
on which a tallow candle had been rubbed. She firmly 
believed this would soon cure her, for she swore by the 
proved excellence of household remedies. 

But it did not act as quickly as she expected and she was 
obliged to spend nearly a fortnight in bed. Every day I 
was forced to leave her to go to my work, but a kindly 
neighbour, who had herself a husband and a crowd of 
children to lookafter, fetched a dinner for her froma near-by 
communal kitchen, and made coffee in the afternoon. In 
the evenings Ludwig and I tried our skill at cooking. 
Luckily Mother was getting sick pay, otherwise it would 
have gone badly with us during her illness. My wages 
were so small that they hardly sufficed to pay for the shoe- 
leather which I wore out in the firm’s service. 

When my mother was up again and able to go back to 
her work she found her place taken by another woman. 
The firm in whose service she had contracted her illness 
had not found it worth while to tell her this. When she went 
to the office a director sent her out a short reference, saying 
that he did not need her any longer and she had better 
go into a charitable institution. 

In the evening I found her sitting in the dark, crying. 
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A strong smell of rum, and her incoherent muttering, showed 
that my worst fears were realized. 
My mother was drunk. 


That winter we were as hungry as dogs in Constantinople. 
My mother did her utmost to earn a little by washing and 
scrubbing, but often for days together she could get nothing 
to do. Her usual employers were widowed labourers or 
even married people who had daily work and were glad to 
pay a few pence to have their cleaning and washing done. 
But the people seemed anxious to avoid even that small 
outlay, and my mother met with refusals everywhere. The 
economic outlook was generally bad. The commercial world 
was influenced by outside politics. Many factories were 
employing only half their usual staff, and all building was 
stopped by the bitter, unceasing cold. The number of 
unemployed in every trade was terrible. The misery in the 
lower classes rose to heights only known in years of war 
and famine. Each day the papers were full of tragedies 
caused by hunger and cold. In front of the big halls which 
were warmed as places of shelter huge crowds assembled 
seeking entrance, and before the shelters for the homeless 
bloody battles were fought. At the same time, carnival 
shouted its way through the land, and sounds of the wildest 
merry-making streamed from the over-filled dance halls. 

How I envied the well-fed and warmly-clothed people 
whom I saw go laughing and talking into the brightly-lit 
restaurants, which offered the best of food and drink and 
entertainment! I saw all this on my way home, hungry, 
to the garret where my mother sat, hungry and stiff with 
cold, and thought of the carriages filled with furs and warm 
wraps which I had seen standing in long rows in front of 
the brilliantly-lighted palaces, and the gaily-attired people 
seen through an occasional open door. 

Outside stood notices: “‘ Music and dancing all night.” 
Then suddenly there flashed before my eyes a small para- 
graph in the newspaper: “‘ Homeless man frozen to death 
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on a rubbish heap,” and I rushed homewards with my 
brain whirling. 

At the end of March, the season being over, I was dis- 
missed, and then we did not know which way to turn. 
Each day we sold some more of our few belongings, but 
the proceeds were barely sufficient to buy bread, our only 
form of nourishment. Ludwig was at this time no better 
off than I, for he had lost his job as driver, through boxing 
the ears of a superior who had tried to make up to his girl. 

Easter week came with the loveliest sunshine, but we 
were hungry and at war with our fate. Days before we had 
pawned the last thing it was possible to pledge, an old 
wire birdcage, thrown away by the ironmonger. There 
was not a farthing left of the few pence we had got for it, 
not a crumb of the stale bread on which we had spent those 
few pence. We had returned home, depressed and humiliated, 
after a hopeless search for work through half the city. We 
sat opposite each other without speaking, while Mother 
despondently poured off the grey brew from the coffee 
grounds aJready six times used. 

At last Ludwig roused himself, and thumping with his 
fist on the table to call our attention to the results of his 
morose reflections, announced in an almost happy tone: 

“ As it’s such jolly weather, we'll go bird-snaring.”’ 

I glowered at him and told him not to be funny. 

A cheerful grin spread over his face. His troubles seemed 
all to have flown out of the window. 

“Even if you can write verses, my ideas are sometimes 
worth as much as yours. It is springtime now, when the 
birds begin to pair, and are all quite silly with love. They 
are so tame, one can catch them with a touch of a twig. 
T know a bird fancier who'll give tuppence for a small bird. 
I’ve still got two kreuzer, that will buy bird-lime. If we 
have any luck there will be roast horse for supper to-night ! ” 

My mother to whom he addressed this last remark looked 
at him angrily. 
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‘ But, Ludwig, you won’t go catching those poor little 
creatures, who can’t help our being hungry?” she asked 
in distress, and added: ‘‘ And supposing the police caught 
you! The disgrace! No, Alfons, that is not necessary ! 
Perhaps I can still find something to pawn.” 

And she peered with her short-sighted eyes round the 
almost bare room. But there was nothing left worth 
pledging. Everything from my mother’s feather bed to 
the last well-thumbed novelette had gone already. 

In the meantime I had been thinking about Ludwig’s 
proposal, which had at first appeared so fantastic. But 
was it? I thought of several youths whom I knew, who, 
not caring for work, yet earned good money by catching 
birds. And—necessity knows no law. It gradually allayed 
my fear of the police, and at last won me over completely 
to the undertaking. So I helped Ludwig to appease my 
mother and to win her consent, until at last she returned 
to her coffee-pot and left us to our fate, but not without 
warning: ‘‘ He who won’t listen, must feel.” 

We hastily bought the bird-lime and went off to the 
Dornbach Forest. We were warmed internally by zeal 
for the chase, externally by the beautiful sunshine, which 
on this day was particularly brilliant. Everything looked 
so fresh, sparkled so gaily in the spring weather, that we 
should have been two of the happiest creatures in the world 
if we had not been so hungry. Ludwig got more and more 
lively and whistled one march after another. 

Once in the forest, we soon left the more beaten tracks, 
and if hunger had not urged me on to the business for 
which we had come, I should have been very happy picking 
flowers, for the ground was covered with anemones and 
primroses. We each cut an alder switch, about a foot of 
which we smeared with bird-lime. With great care we 
stalked the tits through the bare copses. They hopped 
from branch to branch, pert and noisy, often allowing us 
to get within arm’s length and then with derisive bird 
laughter escaping from our snares. 
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The affair was by no means as easy as my friend had 
made out. The tiny blue and yellow imps with their white 
collars were extraordinarily quick; when I thought I was 
sure of one it was off andaway, tittering, to another branch. 
Again and again I hit the air, and caught, instead of a bird, 
a dead leaf or a tree-spider. 

I was bathed in perspiration, my hands were badly 
scratched, and on my forehead was a huge bump caused 
by a fall. At the same time I was in constant fear of meeting 
a policeman or keeper, and swore to myself that never 
again would I accompany Ludwig on so dangerous and 
difficult an expedition. 

Unfortunately I could not vent my peevishness on him 
as he was hunting some distance from me. Probably he 
had had no more luck than I, otherwise he would have 
announced it by a shout of victory. Suddenly—I had just 
picked myself up angrily from a fall over a tree-trunk—I 
heard my friend’s clear voice singing: “‘I am the Toreador— 
everywhere known—pride in my breast—of victory sure——” 
and then a Viennese popular ditty: Geh 1 ham ru mein Wetb. 

“ Wickerl,”’ I called anxiously to him as he came striding 
through the undergrowth, “ Wicker], please, don’t shout 
so; if a keeper hears you, we shall catch it! What is the 
matter, anyway?” 

“‘ Spezi! I’ve caught a siskin ; we shall get at least three 
groats for that!’ he shouted to me, not regarding my 
warning. Almost at once he appeared before me and showed 
me with care and pride the tiny green bird which he held 
in his right hand. After we had sufficiently admired this 
valuable capture, we wrapped it carefully in a handkerchief 
and made our way to a bird fancier in Hernals. 

As we came out of the wood we noticed that the weather 
was beginning to change. The sun had gone behind a bank 
of dark clouds, and soon there was no more blue sky to be 
seen, The church towers and factory chimneys had lost 
their proud and splendid appearance and looked as though 
awaiting the evil which was gathering over them. 
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We had not got through the fields when large flakes of 
snow began to fall, and soon we were caught in as bad a 
blizzard as one might expect at Christmas-time. Although 
it was only two o’clock twilight had fallen. The tramcars 
were lit up, and the startled lamplighters were hurrying 
round in the streets. 

Looking like two snow-men, we went into the fancier’s 
shop, which was filled from floor to ceiling with bird-cages. 
They fluttered and cried, peeped, screamed and whistled 
till we could hardly hear ourselves speak. 

In the midst sat the bird-fancier, a man of perhaps sixty 
years, picking golden mealworms out of a large stone pot 
and putting them in a small wooden box. As we went in 
he had just fished the half-eaten carcase of a large bird out 
of the pot. Without looking up he asked us what we wanted. 

“Please, Herr Buschenberger, I’ve got a freshly caught 
siskin, a lovely bird, for sale. What will you give for it ?”’ 
Ludwig thrust his half-closed fist, with the bird twittering 
in it, under the man’s nose, who let the dead bird fall and 
began to blink short-sightedly at the tiny head which 
peeped out from Ludwig’s hand. After making a great deal 
of fuss, fetching his spectacles from a drawer, and placing 
them on his nose, he took the bird into his own hand, felt it 
over, blew its feathers apart, prised its beak open, in fact, 
examined the quivering little creature with the utmost care. 

‘“What do you want for it?” he asked, watching it 
flutter anxiously round the cage into which he had thrust 
it with siskins and goldfinches. 

“ What will you give?” inquired Ludwig diplomatically. 

“?Tisn’t worth much, must be quite two years old, and 
its feathers are badly rubbed. Shall we say sevenpence ? ” 

‘““Make it eightpence, Herr Buschenberger! You'll 
easily get three kronen for it.” 

I feared that by asking more Ludwig would cause him 
to return the bird to us, but after making another careful 
examination he suddenly took out his purse and handed 
Ludwig four bright twenty-heller pieces, 
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We thanked him and went out into the snowy street 
in the highest spirits. The weather, if possible, had got worse. 
Snow was lying ankle-deep, and falling thicker and thicker. 
Ludwig handed over sixty heller to me; the other twenty 
he spent on cigarettes. When I hesitated to take the money 
he said, “ Don’t be a fool! What’s mine is thine! Thy 
Mother shall have a bit of pleasure again. Buy five sausages 
and five ounces of coffee; we can’t run to potatoes. We 
shall have a supper as good as Rothschilds!” And he 
began to sing merrily 

“ But, Wickerl,” I interrupted him, if we get through 
it all to-night, there will not be anything for to-morrow! ”’ 

“To-morrow?’’ He stopped, and seized my arm 
excitedly. ‘‘ To-morrow, my friend, there really will be 
roast meat, and tea with rum, even if you don’t approve 
of that, you silly old bird!” 

“How are you going to get the money? I may as well 
tell you you won’t catch me going after birds again ! ” 

“Nor me!” he laughed, “but look above you, can’t 
you see something ?”’ 

I looked up, but could see nothing likely to bring us 
money, Only the falling snow, and I was beginning to get 
annoyed with my friend for always trying to make a fool 
of me. 

“It will be wiser to go and look for work,” I said; 
“perhaps they will take us as snow shovellers.” Tlat made 
him laugh more than ever, and was so annoyed that I 
declared I would go alone. 

“Qh, don’t be such a blockhead !”’ he answered, “‘ how 
can I help it if you are so slow in the uptake! Look at the 
snow on the roofs! If we go up and clear that we shall 
eam more in three hours than we should by clearing snow 
for the town council for a whole day. Now, go home, and 
take your mother the cofiee and sausages, while I go to my 
place and borrow a rope and two shovels from the slater 
who lives in our house. Afterwards I’ll come and fetch you, 
and we'll go and inquire of the landlords in the neighbour- 
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hood if we can clear their roofs. If you get giddy, you can 
stand by the attic windows and hold the rope.”’ 

This time I was in immediate agreement with my friend. 
Although dangerous, this job was a much sounder proposition 
than bird-catching, and we were less likely to fall foul of 
the police. So I agreed, to Ludwig’s great delight, and we 
decided only to tell Mother that we were going to shovel 
snow, so that she should not be frightened. 

We separated, and I bought the sausages, coffee, and a 
few potatoes, and took them home for Mother to get ready 
for supper. She was greatly relieved by my safe return, 
and her joy in the appetizing smell of the coffee was only 
clouded by the thought of the poor little siskin, to the 
capture of which she owed this pleasure. I tried to comfort 
her by saying that if it were in the forest, it would be 
suffering terribly from cold, instead of which it was enjoying 
a care-free existence with many companions in the dealer’s 
shop. At the same time I told her of the work I intended 
to do, shovelling snow, and that pleased her greatly. But 
she looked anxiously at my shoes; I might get chilled and 
fall ill. So she began to hunt up any old rags and bits of 
cloth in which I might wrap my feet and protect myself 
from the cold. 

As soon as Ludwig came, we hurried round to houses in 
the neighbourhood and were engaged to clear two roofs 
on the following day. In the meantime Mother had prepared 
the food, and on our return we fell to in the happiest mood. 

The next morning I turned out at five o’clock and put on 
all the clothes I possessed ; namely, two pairs of trousers, 
three waistcoats, and two coats, which mother had examined 
and mended, certainly for the hundredth time, on the 
previous evening. The rags with which to bind my feet 
I carried in a small parcel, and on my head I wore my father’s 
old sheepskin cap. Thus attired I set forth, followed by 
my mother’s admonition. 

The city had returned to the depth of winter. In the 
street where I was to meet my friend at a small café the 
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snow-plough was already at work. We chose this café 
as a meeting-place because the landlady was so good a friend 
to us that she sometimes allowed us credit, which meant 
a great deal. When I arrived she waddled up to me with 
a cup of tea, which I drank with the addition of a little 
lemon juice. We soon started out, Ludwig carrying a heavy 
coil of rope, while I had the two shovels. The house where 
we intended trying our skill was quite near. It had only 
two stories and looked like a humpbacked orphan between 
its taller neighbours. 

It was so cold that the concierge’s teeth chattered as he 
led us up to the roof. Every now and then he inquired if 
we were quite sure we should not turn giddy, as the roof 
was very steep and the tiles slippery. Was the rope strong 
enough to hold us? Because a tiler had fallen from 
the roof of a neighbouring house only last summer ; quite 
a boy he was. 

We assured him that we firmly intended to come down 
safe, and he need not worry about us, but he had better 
bar the pavement beneath or passers-by might get a lump 
of snow on their heads. 

We each tied an end of rope round our waist, and then, 
having made the rope fast, and bound our feet in rags, we 
swung ourselves out on to the roof, which was really very 
steep. Without the rags we could not have got any foot- 
hold. We were soon busily at work, moving forward care- 
fully, step by step, and throwing the snow over into the 
street. Young and thoughtless as we were, we did not 
worry ourselves about the dangerous nature of our occupa- 
tion, but we suffered dreadfully from the icy wind which 
blew through us, and made us feel that we had been 
transported to the polar regions. We had to fight this wind, 
which blew from every side, driving the snow into our eyes 
and threatening to shoot us into the abyss. Frozen snow, 
fine as the finest flour, got between our clothes and our 
skin and into ears and nose, and burnt like fire. 

From time to time the anxious concierge crept up the 
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stairs to ask us through the attic window how we were 
getting on, and if we should soon be finished; we must 
not be too particular about clearing up. He seemed very 
anxious about us. By midday the sky had cleared a little, 
and we were able to announce that our work was done, 
and ask him to examine it. But rather than go out on the 
roof he preferred to take our word for it, and begged us 
to come in from the confounded roof at once, and his wife 
would give us each hot tea with wine, which he felt he owed 
us for having spared him the horrors consequent on our 
falling from the roof. 

We followed him gratefully to his room, where his wife 
welcomed us with impetuous joy, as though we were 
her own sons just returned from a journey to the moon. 

These two people gazed at me in astonishment when 
I refused alcohol. 

“You've done a job like that without a glass of wine 
or spirits ? ’’ asked the old man, drinking off a large glass 
of rum to make up for it. 

As we left the concierge handed us our pay which the 
landlord had sent for us: three kronen apiece. 

Proud of our immense riches, we went next to a restaurant 
where horseflesh was cooked, and made a good meal of 
stew and dumplings. Thus heartened we went back to our 
work, I say heartened, but the roof which we were now to 
clear was spread out over a four-storey tenement house, 
at such an angle that even the cheerful Ludwig was rather 
taken aback when he saw it. 

“Goodness! Anybody who falls from that will never 
have a headache again,” he remarked. 

We announced our arrival to the janitor, but he was 
too superior to give us more than a glance, and handed 
us over to a thirteen-year-old boy with the remark : “ Franz, 
here are the attic keys. Take these two up, but be careful 
that none of the tenant’s washing disappears from the 
drying-floor |” 

To reach the trap door in the roof we had to creep through 
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a forest of clothes hanging on lines, and the women who 
were busy hanging them got very excited. 

“For heaven’s sake, don’t touch the wash with your 
filthy hands!” shrieked one. 

“Now, you two rascals, do you suppose I have spent 
half the week at the wash-tub for you?” 

“If you make anything dirty, you'll wish you hadn’t |” 
scolded the others. 

It was a relief to get out on the roof away from the scolding 
tongues. 

We were being favoured by St. Peter, or whoever controls 
the weather. The wind had fallen completely and the sky 
became clearer. By three o’clock the sun was shining, and 
we got very warm at our work, for we had to be very 
energetic in order to clear the huge expanse before nightfall. 

When the sun went down it grew bitterly cold again. 
The top layer of snow, having melted, now froze, so that 
we had great difficulty in making any headway. In spite 
of every care, I slipped once and only saved myself by 
catching at the woodwork of a window. Ludwig, who turned 
white with shock, took me by the collar and dropped me 
like a child through the window, and in spite of my appeals 
refused to let me help with the patch yet to be cleared. 

Half an hour later he followed me, and we were able to 
tell the janitor that we had finished. We were paid eight 
shillings for that roof, and were able to go proudly home 
and hand over our large earnings to Mother. When she saw 
the money she exclaimed, “ You can’t take me in! You 
never earned that shovelling snow! What sort of rascality 
is behind this?” 

However, she let the matter rest there, and looked for- 
ward with us to the coming Easter holidays. The next day, 
Easter Sunday, we had a fine roast for our dinner, though 
it was only roast loi of an old cab-horse, 
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STAGE-STRUCK 


ONCE again we had changed our abode, this time for a 
small room on the third floor of a tenement house. The 
window overlooked a tiny garden which lay like a bird’s- 
nest between the walls. It was beautiful when we went 
there in May. The windows of the surrounding houses 
were disappearing behind the buds and leaves of the ancient 
trees. In the evenings we looked out on to a white mist 
of blossom, and in the early mornings hundreds of birds 
sang to us. For the first time since my childhood I came 
into touch with the beauty of Springtime; and how great 
should have been my delight in it, now that I was capable 
of appreciating it! But as a child I had passed it over 
in search of the possibilities of new kinds of games, and now 
I was too overworked and tired. 

I was working on a new building, where two day-labourers 
and I had to do the work for which six men were generally 
employed. The result was that when work was over for 
the day we could scarcely walk, and only got home with 
difficulty. So, when I reached home, I could not revel 
in the beauty of the spring, but was glad to tumble into 
bed and eat my supper there, already half asleep. In 
the mornings the many-coloured splendour of the tiny 
garden was overshadowed for me by the thought of the 
coming day. My unhappiness was increased by the parting 
with Ludwig, who had gone off tramping. I had become so 
attached to him that all my previous acquaintances had 
dropped away one by one, and now I had nobody. His 
unconquerable joy in life and his resourcefulness under any 
circumstances in which we were placed, the friendliness with 
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I missed at every turn. On Sundays, when I went with 
my mother to the cemetery, I felt particularly lonely, and 
even my books were no substitute for the absent friend who 
had heard the call of adventure and gone forth to seek it. 

I began to put this disconsolate feeling of mine into 
words, which often turned into verses, and were then 
written down in an exercise book. The theme was always 
the same: yearning for the absent friend ; and I borrowed 
much from the dejected words and expressions of Heine 
and Lenau. I read a great deal of these two poets at the 
time, for their poems were most in tune with my sadness. 

One evening when I came home from work, and settled 
myself dejectedly to my supper, I suddenly realized that 
my mother was in particularly good spirits. She was 
singing over her cooking the old beloved folk-songs which 
I had not heard for many years. At first I put this cheer- 
fulness down to drink, but her clear eyes and quiet move- 
ments reassured me. She soon told me why she was so 
cheerful. The eight-year-old son of our landlord could 
not keep up with his school-fellows and needed help with 
his lessons out of school hours. Huis mother, who had heard 
that I spent a great deal of time over books and could 
also write well, thought that I might undertake the necessary 
coaching, and had called on my mother and suggested it 
to her. Her husband was also willing to give me work in 
his factory on the ground floor of the house where we lived, 
and to allow me to finish two hours earlier every Wednesday 
and Saturday, those hours to be given to helping his son. 
I could start in the factory on the following Monday and 
they would try to give me a light job. The pay would be 
ten krcnen a week, to be increased if I did well. I must 
try to get on with little Richard, for he was a delicate and 
highly-strung child. 

I was greatly astonished at the good lady’s unexpected 
proposal, for I only knew her as a very stately person who 
barely condescended to acknowledge my respectful bows 
I was quite prepared to change my occupation, but, as I 
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told my mother, I did not feel that I was in the least fitted 
for a schoolmaster. But she had once read that in village 
schools, in days gone by, simple artisans and invalided 
soldiers were employed as teachers, and she argued that such 
being the case, surely I with my good education ought to 
be able to make a tolerably good scholar out of a simpleton, 
which she was sure the boy was. 

So, in spite of the poor results of my school-days, and my 
own opinion of the small extent of my knowledge, I agreed 
to the proposals made. With the light-heartedness of my 
father, I told myself: the proof of the pudding is the eating. 

That evening, after carefully brushing my clothes and 
putting on a clean shirt, I called on the landlord and his 
wife, who received me with all the graciousness of the 
nouveaux riches and deigned to accept my thanks in the 
most genteel manner. 

On the following Saturday I asked the foreman for my 
insurance book with much satisfaction, and received from 
him a very spicy moral lecture. On Sunday I turned out 
all the old school-books which, owing to their shabbiness, 
I had been unable to sell, and lost myself again in the 
mazes of German grammar, and arithmetic, which I had 
left behind so gladly three years before. 

The next morning I beganmynewwork. I hadonly torun 
down the sixty steps from the third floor and I was there. 
This pleased me very much, for it meant that I could sleep 
longer. Later on I was to find that it had its drawbacks. 

In this factory, which took up the ground floor and the 
first floor of our house, Herr Zehentner manufactured 
articles of bronze. I was sent to the punching and stamping 
branch, which occupied a large room with five windows 
and two doors, one opening into the garden and the other 
into the entrance hall. There were only four of us working 
there, and we were almost lost in the vast place. The 
foreman, a man of perhaps thirty years, was a stepson 
of Frau Zehentner. He showed me how to work a punching- 
machine, which, when worked with one hand and one 
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foot, turned out small tin catches for cigar and cigarette 
cases. It was easy work, but terribly monotonous: and 
there was no relief in conversation, for the noise of the 
machines drowned our voices. Moreover, the other two 
workmen were elderly grey-beards, who did not trouble 
themselves about a youngster like me, and their table was 
at the other end of the room, far enough away to make 
conversation quite impossible. 

So I sat at my machine as though alone in the world, 
and allowed my thoughts to wander whither they would, 
for my work was of a kind which did not need mental 
supervision. My hands were needed, and occasionally my 
eyes, but my brain never. For the first few days it pleased 
me to sit there so quietly, my body merged into a machine ; 
then slowly came the uncomfortable sensation of superfluous 
brain-power, my pride in my own intelligence was wounded, 
and I began to hate this work which was slowly making a 
machine of me. That same afternoon I made the acquaint- 
ance of the landlord’s small son. 

He came into the workshop like a spinning-top, shouting 
like one possessed, and paying no attention to his step- 
brother’s admonitions. After he had played all sorts of 
silly tricks on the other workmen, he suddenly hopped 
across and straddled in front of me. He was a weakly, 
backward boy, with very little of the child about him. 
I noticed particularly his lack-lustre eyes as he stared at me. 
At last he asked me, in a rude tone, who I was and what I 
was doing there. I answered him shortly, and told him 
that when he spoke to me, he must address me properly and 
not behave like an untrained puppy barking at everybody. 
The boy looked quite disconcerted, and then slipped away 
as though he had been thrashed. 

The others were very glad that I had dared to reprimand 
him, and when we next finished work I was told what I had 
already guessed: that the boy was a spoilt darling to whom 
everything was allowed, and that though he was so small 
and backward, yet he was an absolute tyrant in the house. 
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Workmen who had been for many years in the factory 
left because they would not stand the ever-increasing imper- 
tinence of the little wretch. 

My future as a tutor became to appear more complicated, 
and I looked forward with great trepidation to the first 
lessons. Luckily my début was postponed until Saturday, 
as on Wednesday my pupil was to make a pilgrimage to 
Mariazell with his mother. She was going to burn ten wax 
candles there for her son’s enlightenment. His step- 
brother thought ten good strokes with a cane would be 
better, but he was careful not to say so to the mother. 
So I got an unexpected respite : and I had learned this much 
from my acquaintance with Ludwig, that I had no great 
hopes of what the next day was likely to bring forth. 

Now that my work entailed less bodily exertion, I began 
to feel once more that I was a human being, and to take 
some pleasure in such gifts as the gods gave me. 

What a joy it was at the end of a day’s work to be still 
fresh enough to sit at the open window, immersed in the 
wonder and strangeness of distant lands and people! 
Beneath my eyes the garden grew into a primeval forest, 
a majestic desert; mountains rose to heaven and seas 
broke at their foot. The whole world was in that garden. 
Mankind fought its great battles therein, and the green 
trees formed the backcloth of a tragic puppet-show, and 
the actors were the characters in the books which I read. 

More and more often during these happy hours I heard 
words which were not in the book I was reading, words 
which resounded within myself and forced me to write 
them down on scraps of paper. It was still verse, but not 
so sad as that of earlier date. I was already attempting 
to interpret the feelings of others, and one evening I 
succeeded, in some verses, in expressing the sorrow and joy 
in the lot of a workman such as I was myself. Otherwise 
most of my effusions of that time were full of the thoughts 
of a seventeen-year-old boy who found Wilhelm Metster 
very boring, and preferred Felix Dahn and Julius Wolff, 
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In one respect I had changed: the monastic scholar of 
the past and the anti-Semite of later times had become 
a foolish and raging ranter against the clergy. As my hero, 
Karl Lueger, had given way to K. H. Wolff, the ‘‘ Pan- 
German ” leader, and I swallowed greedily every speech 
of his which the newspapers reported, I wrote numerous 
pugnacious and satirical poems against parsons, whom I 
imagined to be what I had once thought the Jews, the sole 
originators of evil in this world. My childish hatred was 
further nourished by the Pfaffenspiegel of Corvinus, lent 
me by a neighbour, and I thought with shame and horror 
how these parsons had for many years been my teachers. 
I thought only of the unpleasant and repulsive side of my 
school-days ; with youthful exaggeration I saw in myself 
an unhappy sacrifice to clerical education, and vowed 
revenge. My passionate desire at the moment was to 
leave the Catholic and enter the Protestant Church. This 
was increased by the “‘ Break loose from Rome *’ movement 
which was at its height at the time, and of which Wolff, the 
man I so much honoured, was the inspired spokesman and 
apostle. But for my quiet, shy nature, I should have taken 
to tub-thumping; as it was, a quiet seat at a window 
pleased me far better than assemblies in street or hall. 

I had made myself a very comfortable corner in the 
window. I grew climbing beans between them, and planted 
pelargoniums and other bright flowers. Near at hand 
stood the combined kitchen, sewing and writing-table, 
and a very old chair with its stuffing of horsehair showing 
everywhere. Behind this I had fastened mother’s ironing- 
board to the wall with strong iron staples, and on it stood 
my books, mostly the little yellow volumes of the Reklam 
library. It was my ambition to add to their number by 
buying at least one every week, and I looked forward to my 
Saturday visit to the little second-hand bookshop where 
they could be bought for eight heller. 

Under the bookshelf stood my good old sofa, on which 
I slept at night, and lay smoking and reading on wet Sundays. 
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I smoked like a chimney, to the annoyance of my mother, 
who did not like a room fullofsmoke. But she was thankful 
that I smoked a pipe and not cigarettes, cigarette-smoking 
being in her eyes the greatest vice in the world. Neither 
did I approve of cigarettes; they seemed to me to be a 
sign of effeminacy. 

In the meantime I had become half reconciled to my 
fate; there was only one cloud in my sky; it was the rdle 
of schoolmaster which I must so soon attempt. 

The time for the first lesson came. I was sitting in 
front of my machine. My hands and feet were so used to 
their job that they did it quite mechanically, and I was 
rudely awakened from my day-dreams by Herr Zehentner’s 
voice. He stood close beside me playing with his thick 
gold watch-chain, and he was obliged to exert himself to 
make his voice heard above the noise of the machine. 

“ Petzold,” he said, ‘leave your work now and come 
up tomy boy. Give him two hours’ reading and arithmetic ; 
he’s got an exam at school on Monday. I don’t mind 
throwing in a half-pint of wine and a good cigar if you can 
bring him along in the subjects he is weak in. Only, 
start well! Remember, he is a little crosspatch and gets 
riled easily. He gets that from me. And then he is so 
delicate and gets a headache at once if he has to exert 
himself, poor little chap. Come along !”’ 

I felt perfectly wretched, and a shiver ran down my 
spine at his words. What would I not have given to be 
back carrying bricks at my last job! But I had agreed, 
and must take the consequences. I threw a last look at 
my machine, which had suddenly become an old friend, 
and followed my master from the workshop. 

Richard, who according to his father had a horror of 
learning, had run away. I waited for his reappearance 
in a room hideously overcrowded with furniture, hangings, 
photographs and tasteless ornaments of all kinds. 

“T can’t blame him for hating lessons,” said his father, 
“and anyhow what is all this rubbish about learning ? 
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Of course for a poor child who has to make his own way, 
but in this case? All that he will ever need, he’ll pick up 
for himself. Don’t you agree? ”’ 

Luckily my chief did not wait for an answer, but went 
off to look for his son. Apart from my shyness, it would 
have been impossible for me to justify my teaching of 
the boy either on educational grounds or on those of self- 
preservation. 

The whole affair looked worse and worse. I was to 
teach the three R’s to a spoilt, ill-bred child, and I could 
not hope for the support of his father because he did not 
approve of education and thought a school an unnecessary 
institution, to which he must unwillingly offer up his son. 
And if the father felt like that, what help was I likely to 
get from the mother ? for the mother is generally the first 
to spoil a child. I said a sad farewell to the beautiful 
quiet and relatively care-free days which had passed, and 
prepared for the worst. 

Several minutes elapsed and nobody appeared, so I 
began to notice my surroundings. I was fascinated by the 
superfluity of things in the room, but more particularly by 
a nude female figure in plaster of Paris, gilded and standing 
on a black pedestal. The figure was about half my height 
and looked to me like some strange goddess. I tiptoed over 
and read the name on the pedestal: Venus. 

And so that was the famous Venus, of whom I had read 
in so many books, whose name was always connected with 
female beauty and the fascination of her love! She stood 
here in the house of the fat landlord with his thick gold 
watch-chain, who had so poor an opinion of education and 
culture! She, who rose from the Ionian sea and was the 
goddess of the youths and maidens of Ancient Greece ! 
I went nearer and nearer until at last I felt impelled to 
stroke her limbs fearfully, just to comfort her on account 
of her position, and to assure her of my sympathy. As 
I drew back my hand I noticed that it was covered with 
gold dust, and I had considerable difficulty in getting rid of 
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it. I was much embarrassed, and at the same time dread- 
fully disillusioned by the lack of durability in the brightness 
of my idol. 

While I was still doing my utmost to rd my skin of the 
tell-tale marks, I heard ear-piercing yells from the passage, 
interspersed with admonitions in a mealy female voice. 

“Be a good boy, Richard. Just half-an-hour with the 
gentleman in here, doing some arithmetic. My precious 
one, don’t cry. Daddy will buy you a pair of white trousers 
to-morrow.” 

The door opened, and in came Frau Zehentner, looking 
most unhappy, dragging her son, whose face was covered 
with dirt and tears. 

What should I do first? How should I calm my pupil 
and induce him to learn anything? O birch and cane, you 
whose acquaintance I so often made in my school days, 
in this urchin’s presence I recognize your right to existence 
and implore your pardon! How gladly would I have used 
you to bring this spoilt mother’s darling to his senses! 

“Boo, hoo!” he whimpered, ‘I don’t want to learn, 
I don’t want, I don’t—I—I—I’ve got a headache. Boo, 
hoo. ne 

It is a theory of the modern schoolmaster that children 
should be trained by a look or a word: I had often wished 
the theory had been held in my own school days instead of 
the medizval idea of corporal punishment under which 
I had to suffer. Now I felt that only if one had the great 
and necessary gift could one be a good teacher, and I 
certainly had not that gift, for I was simply tingling to 
begin my career by giving my pupil a good caning. He went 
on screaming, and only stopped and allowed me to start 
an arithmetic lesson, when his mother gave him a shilling 
and told him he might buy himself anything he wanted. 

With a satisfied glance at me the good lady departed, 
proud of her educational methods. 

For half-an-hour I did my utmost to initiate Richard 
into the mysteries of simple addition, but with no success, 
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he was so dreadfully stupid. Added to that, the tone of 
every answer which he was kind enough to make showed 
that he was aware of my position in the house. I drew a 
breath of relief when he stated categorically that he had 
so bad a headache he could no longer distinguish between 
the figures and the paper on which they were written, 
and emphasized his statement by breaking into loud sobs. 
His alarmed mother rushed into the room at once and dis- 
missed me. How glad I was to be sitting at my machine 
again and stamping out the little metal plates. In the 
evening I was more tired than if I had carried thousands 
of bricks. On my way home, on the staircase, I met the 
much to be envied father: he tapped me patronizingly on the 
shoulder and said: “ It went off very well, nothing happened ! 
Bright little chap, isn’t he? Bit of a handful perhaps!” 

After supper I tried to lose myself in my books, but in 
vain. Either the gilded Venus or the wretched Richard 
got between me and my favourites, and even when I looked 
down into the garden, I saw the two figures behind every 
shrub and tree. 

Dejectedly I put on my coat and went off to find a youth 
whose acquaintance I had made in the public library, 
and who lived quite near us. He was a compositor, and his 
name, Franz Kommarck. He greeted me eagerly, and told 
me in the most dramatic manner that he was going on the 
stage and as soon as his apprenticeship was over he intended 
to join a Dramatic School, whether his parents approved 
or not. He expected to have a difficult time with them, 
but was afraid of nothing, for Art had called him. All this 
made a great impression on me, and when he showed me his 
library, which included amongst others the works of Schiller, 
I was so enthusiastic that I swore in my heart eternal 
friendship and fidelity to him. We went into the park 
and wandered about, and I confessed to him that I had 
written poetry. In return he acknowledged that he also 
wrote, but not poetry! No, that did not make any appeal 
to him; he wrote plays; one he had finished, the other 
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one had reached the third act. We then arranged that he 
should come round to me on the following evening, and 
finally he recited wonderful verses in effusive praise of the 
noble friendship of youth. In my enthusiasm I thought 
he was the author, but later I found they had been written 
by Korner. 

We then swore mutual allegiance in the cause of the 
mystic arts of poetry and the drama, and called Sun, 
moon and stars to witness that we were in deadly earnest. 

I went home in a transport of enthusiasm. The golden 
Venus and Richard Zehentner had disappeared, and only 
my new friend remained, the incorporation of all my inmost 
wishes and desires. 

My mother was astonished at the change in me, and 
put it down to the first meeting with a girl; she laughed 
a great deal when I explained matters to her. As we sat 
together, Mother patching an old pair of trousers 
of mine, I put together a few verses in honour of 
friendship, apostrophizing and naming it as the protector 
of the arts, more particularly those of poetry and the 
drama. 

The next day, while at work, I added ten verses to my 
poem, and jotted them down when nobody was looking 
on the edge of a piece of newspaper. 

Our foreman was a dreadful quack, and he considered 
it his duty to doctor us whenever possible. On our arrival 
at work each morning he always asked us about our health. 
He was tremendously pleased when any of us had really 
anything the matter. The patient received a clear account 
of what was wrong and the best way to cure it, and to 
finish up with was obliged to swallow one of the numerous 
powders or medicines which the foreman kept in his drawer. 

He was not a particularly good advertisement for his 
cures, for he was very thin, and his face was white as chalk ; 
his voice was very weak, and he could only speak out 
loud with an effort, which generally ended in his voice 
giving out altogether. 
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One rule of hygiene which he preached to us, he certainly 
practised: he was painfully clean. His collar was always 
dazzlingly white, and his working clothes never showed 
tear or spot. Every other minute he washed his hands and 
cleaned his nails, and he would eat nothing during working 
hours as we others did, for fear of swallowing bacilli. 

He was most unhappy because his hair was so thin, and 
spent a large sum on hair tonics which he ordered from 
every quarter of the globe. Wherever he was the air smelt 
like a combined chemist’s and barber’s shop. 

As a foreman he was most acceptable, for he allowed 
things to go as they pleased in the workshop, except when it 
was a question of physic. He did not seem to trouble much 
about his parents, in fact he kept out of his stepmother’s 
way when he heard her voice on the stairs, where she loved 
to stand gossiping with her neighbours. With us he was 
kind and thoughtful, but he hated his stepbrother, and 
became, if possible, a shade paler when he heard his shrill 
voice. The little wretch played the meanest tricks on him, 
trampled down the forget-me-nots and pinks, and broke 
off the rosebushes which his stepbrother loved and spent 
so many evenings and dinner hours enjoying; if it were 
possible he even damaged his tools. In spite of all, nobody 
dared to punish him, and if anybody complained the parents 
immediately took their darling’s part. Karl was, to them, 
the wicked stepbrother of the fairy tales who would like to 
torture his poor little brother to death. 

Now, having written at length about the foreman, I 
will describe my fellow-workmen. 

The pattern and die-maker interested me most on 
account of his strange character. In spite of his seventy 
years he was still vigorous, and with his broad shoulders 
stood before the anvil like a young man, hammering away 
from morning till night without showing the smallest sign 
of fatigue. An immense beard and very thick hair made 
his head look like a shaving-brush and the eyes and ears 
hardly showed. On this account he had been nick-named 
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Rabezahl* , a name which also suited his extreme and almost 
sinister taciturnity. Sometimes we did not hear him speak 
a word for a whole week. He expressed himself by signs 
or by a deep bass grunt which nobody understood. 

Then a day would come when he would begin the morning 
by grumbling about anything and everything in the world. 
Nothing was safe from his anger, none of the great ones of the 
earth, no law, no government of state or town. He declared 
war to the knife against all the political parties: they were 
all bands of thieves ; and in the wildest phrases he warned 
them of a coming judgment. He did not believe in God, the 
Bible or any of the Churches. They were all alike a danger to 
mankind, but men were themselves the bloodiest beasts, not 
worthy of anything better than having their heads broken. 

Convinced that the other workmen were his bitterest 
antagonists, he showered his accusations upon us, innocent 
as we were, growing more and more furious with his imagined 
opponents. Having reached its highest point, his wrath 
would suddenly subside and he would again be in the best 
of humours. 

The strangest tales went round about him. He owned a 
splendid tenement house, in which only released prisoners 
or the families of criminals lived. Since he would take no 
rent from these people, he was obliged to work in the factory 
to earn enough to support himself and to keep the house. 
Another tale made him the head of a secret society of 
Anarchists : in an attic right out at Hernals he manufactured 
bombs, and held the most seditious meetings in a little 
gin-shop. And somebody was always seeing him in the 
company of prostitutes and criminals. 

In spite of all these stories, he was not dismissed, for he 
was an extraordinarily good workman and had been employed 
in the factory for twenty years, ‘‘ without,” as the foreman 

® Rabezahl = ‘‘Turnip-counter,” a legendary mountain sprite who ab- 
ducted a human maiden and transformed turnips into ladies-in-waiting 
for her. When she requested him to see that there were plenty of 


turnips available he went off to count them, and she profited by his 
absence to escape. 
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told me, “ once having a day off!’ Even on the rst of 
May, the day on which all other workmen take a holiday, 
he appeared punctually at the workshop, and once he nearly 
came to blows with the others on this account. 

The third workman was also over fifty years of age. 
He had a distended figure which looked as though he was 
full of gas. Herr Krtek spoke German very badly, although 
he had been in Vienna since his apprenticeship. He 
generally sat in front of his work bench with a surly frown 
on his face, humming funeral marches to himself. 

In spite of the Social-Democratic tendencies betrayed 
by a Karl Marx medal on his watch-chain and a tie-pin with 
a head of Lassalle, he was an enthusiastic member of a 
Veterans’ Corps, for which he blew the bombardoon. He 
specialized in funeral marches in honour of those members 
of the corps whom he accompanied to their last resting- 
place. Very few players of his instrument could be found, 
so that he was often in request by other corps to take part 
in the funeral of one of their number. On such occasions 
he felt enormously important. 

Suffering from chronic stomach trouble, he was a pro- 
fitable object for the foreman’s quackery, even though he 
had his own ideas of treatment. He relied not on drugs, 
but on incessant eating. Every morning he put a large 
loaf of bread behind the bib of his leather apron, and by 
dinner-time he had eaten the whole of it. 

Herr Krtek was terribly afraid of death. When the 
passing-bell from the neighbouring hospital announced 
the release of some poor creature, he began to tremble, 
and whatever he was doing, left off in order to stop his ears. 
I could never understand how he reconciled this fear with 
his passion for funerals. Now, after many years, I realize 
that many contradictions in man find a place in the human 
heart without upsetting its delicate mechanism. 

But now let me return to my last adventure. On the 
evening when I expected Franz Kommarek, I tidied up my 
comer of the room most carefully, filled two beer mugs 
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with sprays of lilac, and stood one on the table and one on 
the book-shelf. I noticed with pleasure what an improve- 
ment they made. Supper, which consisted of potatoes, I 
ate hastily, in order to have time to make a fair copy of my 
Ode to Friendship. 

I had just finished when a loud knock proclaimed my 
friend's arrival, and he walked in. He greeted my mother 
in a court phrase, and with a sublime gesture threw his 
broad-brimmed velour hat on the sofa. I was rendered 
suddenly shy by what seemed to me, then, the very superior 
manners of my friend. I was ashamed of our miserable 
surroundings, which I thought made him like a scion of the 
nobility. He immediately interested himself in my books 
and declaimed suitable passages in a loud, resounding voice, 
finally begging me not to call him Franz] any more, as 
every errand boy in Vienna was called that. His stage 
name was Wolfgang Berghof. He was quite satisfied with my 
Christian name, but thought Petzold would not do for a poet. 

The agitating moment came when I was to show him my 
poems, I did it with fear and trembling. He had made 
such an impression on me that I felt myself a creature of 
absolutely no importance. And I realized for the first time 
that writing verses for oneself and allowing another to read 
them are two different things. Franzl, or rather as I was 
now to cal] him, Wolfgang, read one poem after another 
with the most earnest expression, while I fidgeted about 
on the sofa, now hot, now cold, anxious to hear what the 
critic thought. At last he had finished them all, including 
my yard-long Ode to Friendship. He laid them aside, 
cleared his throat, paused, and then said that some of the 
verses had pleased him very much, but he missed, firstly, 
Metre, and secondly, Love. 

The latter objection called from my mother, who was 
making coffee over the fire, the remark that she held 
another opinion, She thanked God that I was not one of 
those who ran after the women as most silly boys did in 
these days. I hardly earned enough to keep myself, and 
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knew about as much of the world as a babe. She hoped 
it would be a long time before I was foolish enough to run 
after the girls. He’d better not put such crazy ideas into 
my head, and learn sense himself before he became too silly. 

In vain I tried to stop my mother, overcome as she was 
with anxiety for the morals of her only child; I was afraid 
my new friend would be so annoyed that he would never 
come again, and was terribly ashamed to appear so entirely 
under my mother’s tutelage. To my great joy, however, 
he took it all quite well, agreed with her, and explained in 
an excellent speech that there was just a little misunder- 
standing between them. He did not mean bodily love, 
but the love of souls, platonic love, the love of the Ideal, 
which every true artist must feel. Mother, still suspicious, 
murmured something about new-fangled tomfoolery which 
her son knew nothing of, but she paid no further attention 
to our conversation, contenting herself with making ex- 
cellent coffee for our guest. Wolfgang immediately began 
with a solemn and important air to explain the meaning of 
Alexandrines, blank verse, pentameters and hexameters, 
and where a dactyl should be used, where an iambic, giving 
examples as he went along. I hung on his words as though 
all my future happiness depended on them. I set myself 
the task of imbibing some of the astonishing knowledge 
that my friend possessed with a devotion which I never 
equalled in later life when I had anything to learn. My 
teacher promised that when he came again he would bring 
a text-book on prosody, and lend it to me. It contained an 
explanation of all poetic measures,and with its help no skill 
was needed to become a great poet. I had it in me to be one, 
but I must not (here he cast a sidelong glance at mother) — 
forget Love. All great poets had written love poems by 
the score, and by this means first became famous. Next 
time we met he would talk to me about this Love. 

I regretted that this talk had to be postponed, for I felt 
sure he wanted to talk about the kind of love my mother 
objected to as well as platonic kind. 
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The fragrance of the coffee, which was just ready, drove 
some of these phantasies away, and my much-honoured 
friend revealed himself as a delightful companion, and 
succeeded by his amusing talk in making Mother laugh 
so that she became quite appeased. When he bade her good- 
night she begged him soon to come again. 

On his next visit, one Sunday afternoon, he brought with 
him the promised text-book, which I began to study with 
much zeal and diligence. In fact, I always carried it behind 
the bib of my leather apron, so that at every opportunity 
I could take a peep inside. My interest in all other books 
was gone, and I even took it to bed with me and to my 
mother’s great annoyance studied the laws of stressed and 
unstressed syllables until midnight. It is impossible to 
imagine my joy when I first found myself able to put a 
number of lines of my own into correct metre. 

I could hardly await the moment when I should be able 
to show my skill to Wolfgang. His declamation of the 
verses gave me a sense of respect for myself; for the first 
time I had the strange feeling that I was a being with 
two personalities, a feeling which always returned when I 
had succeeded in writing a good poem. 

Wolfgang was loud in his congratulations, and assured 
mother that some day I should be a great poet, just as he 
would a great actor; then her days of poverty would be 
ended and she would have a house and servants. The 
days had gone by when a poet was allowed to starve; now 
the laurel-wreath was well gilded. 

Mother replied that she would probably have to wait 
till Doomsday for that; we were too high-flown in our 
notions, and the world was not likely to wait for us. It 
would have pleased her better if I had been lucky enough 
to be able to learn such a well-paid trade as Wolfgang had. 
She advised him not to be foolish, and instead of being led 
away by such nonsense to see to it that he became really 
efficient at something. And above all we were to remember 
that God did not let goats’ tails grow toolong or they 
might get them broken off. 
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Is youthful enthusiasm ever deterred by the warnings of 
experienced age? Though I did not imagine that there was 
in me another Schiller, yet I did think rather well of my 
efforts, and I swaggered about most dreadfully during the 
next few days, and buried myself yet deeper in the magic 
book of metre, which drew verses out of me as a magnet 
draws a needle. 

No day passed in which I did not write verses. The 
automatic nature of my work was most satisfactory. It 
left my brain free for the service of my poetic ambition. 
All my meagre pocket-money went for writing-paper, and 
if that was not enough, my breakfast-money, only a penny 
a day, went the same way. I denied myself tobacco in order 
to be able sometimes to afford a cheap copy of the poems 
of Chamisso, Brentano, Novalis, or some other lyric poet. 

Wolfgang had become a daily visitor. We generally 
squatted in my window-corner and argued warmly over 
my new poems, which filled several exercise-books. Once 
he brought his first drama and read it aloud. As far as I 
can remember, the scene was laid in Naples, and the plot 
related to the passionate love ot a fisherman for a beautiful 
nun. It was written in the most flowery style, and ended 
with the hero and heroine jumping into the sea and perishing 
miserably. I was able to return his praise with compound 
interest, and was at least as enthusiastic about his dramatic 
as he was about my lyric gifts. So we praised one another 
to the skies, just as well-known poets do in the newspapers, 
but there was this difference: we really meant every word 
we said; they do not always. 

Our greatest pleasure was to take parts and read 
aloud famous plays, even Mother joining in and taking all 
the female parts. I was always the villain and Wolfgang 
the hero. Best of all we liked The Robbers, Wilhelm Tell 
and Kdichen von Heilbronn, and after them the terrifying 
dramas of Miller, Howarth and Wemer. I played Franz 
Moor so enthusiastically that once I nearly hanged myself. 
Only Wolfgang’s energetic measures with a pair of scissors 
saved me from becoming @ sacrifice to Art. 
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From the free library we borrowed Benedix’ books on 
stagecraft, and diligently studied rhetoric and the rules of 
acting. Unhappily Mother would have nothing to do with 
this, Reading, yes, she had learnt that from her father, 
God rest his soul; but this buffoonery, no! she was too old 
for that, and besides there wasn’t any sense in it. 

So we perfected ourselves in acting and Mother sat 
comfortably in her arm-chair and read ina monotonous 
voice, the same whether the réle was that of Klara or 
Amelia; it made no difference to her. Wolfgang and I, 
in the meantime, made the most extraordinary grimaces, 
fearful, devilish and melancholy ; were crafty, transfigured, 
heroic and idiotic; threw our hands and feet about like 
madmen, twisting and writhing at the same time, so that 
Mother often had to leave off reading to laugh at us. 

Sometimes we shouted so loudly that we were obliged to 
shut the windows for fear of causing a sensation. Once a 
neighbour asked Mother why it was that I, who was such a 
quiet lad, had now taken to coming home drunk and making 
such a row that it could be heard ten houses away. 

One evening Wolfgang brought an addition to our 
little company. This was a friend of earlier times, whom 
he had met in the street after having lost sight of him for 
years. This friend had expressed a wish, when he heard of 
our literary-dramatic evenings, to make a third in our 
confederacy. He was about our age, but quite a head 
taller, and extremely thin. His face was very wrinkled, 
and was capable of a vast number of expressions, which 
changed in an instant, and it was amusing to watch his face 
as he talked, it interpreted so clearly what he was saying. 

His one ambition was the same as Wolfgang’s : to become 
an actor. His job as messenger boy at the Viennese Bourse 
left him with more free time than we had; every moment 
he could spare he spent in and about the theatres, seeking 
opportunities to take the place of an absent super, or even 
for a few hours to do the work of a scene-shifter. He had 
very little hope that these beginnings would lead to anything, 
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but we envied him greatly, and were much annoyed by his 
apparent boredom, which seemed to us rather like heresy. 
Even the clothes he wore roused my envy, but the next day 
Wolfgang said that the true artist did not dress like a fop, 
and he personally was not impressed by Henry’s abilities, 
he talked too large. Still, he was a good sort, and would be 
useful in small réles, so he would bring him along regularly 
if I did not mind. 

Mother approved of Henry; she thought he was very 
nice ; he had a good position, and he was not so crazy as the 
Coffee Bean—her name for Wolfgang, on account of his 
brown velvet coat. But I should have welcomed any vaga- 
bond that Wolfgang, whom I worshipped, had brought along. 

How dreadfully mistaken mother was in Henry! A 
wolf in sheep’s clothing had entered our circle! His 
trousers were beautifully pressed, his neckwear was always 
faultless, but his head was full of the most foolish tricks. 
He was like quicksilver ; never for an instant did he cease 
in his search for adventure and change. 

Very soon he had ousted Wolfgang from the leadership 
and set the fashion himself. Under his direction we no 
longer spoke our lines ; we had to act whole scenes. 

In spite of Mother’s protests we made scenery out of a 
few pieces of furniture, draped ourselves in old clothes and 
covers, and stuck tow beards on cheeks and chin. 

Once, when Henry brought a pot of green paint, we made 
ourselves up so horribly that mother recoiled in terror. 

We had to learn our part by heart, and one of us was 
obliged to take the female réles, as Mother refused to become 
an actress. On account of my girlish face I was chosen, 
and in addition I had to play the father ; Henry was villain 
and conspirator, Wolfgang hero and lover. 

I was much upset at having to give up the réles of Franz 
Moor and Secretary Wurm, and was only comforted by being 
allowed to play the mad King Lear. 

We met every week-day evening, learning our parts, 
rehearsing, and getting together a theatrical wardrobe 
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with the help of paper, paste and paint and odds and ends 
from Mother’s rag-bag. Every Sunday evening we gave 
a performance of dramatic scenes from various tragedies. 
Comedy we scorned as inartistic. 

The noise we made grew worse and worse. We all con- 
sidered that to be really dramatic we must use our voices 
to the utmost extent, and we got so excited that we lost 
ourselves in our réles. If the furniture fell over, the windows 
shook and the whole house trembled, what did that matter 
to us? 

Luckily the other people in the house went for walks or 
excursions on Sundays, so they rarely heard much of our 
noise. 

Although Mother and I were at this time earning only 
just enough to keep us alive, yet the comparatively happy 
and gay life I was then enjoying helped a little to lift the 
cloud of misery and want which shadowed my youth. 
The few rays of happiness did my heart as much good as 
the spring sun does to a plant, brought out from its winter 
resting-place in a dark cellar. It slowly remembers its 
growth, its buried energies, and begins cautiously to put 
out fresh feelers. There is no deadly frost in the air; new 
life runs through it, and with quiet joy it begins to bloom 
again ; it asks nothing of its creator but to be always in the 
fresh air and to get a little sunshine. 

I was not really at all in earnest when I joined my two 
friends in abusing the world and its wrongs ; the end of our 
philosophizing was generally a world which held for us 
wealth, honour, fame and an exalted position. 

The dread which I had felt regarding my duties as school- 
master began to lessen when I found that my pupil 
was pleased to discover that he had a bad headache before 
half an hour had passed, particularly if he considered 
anything too difficult. His yells when I tried to explain 
anything were to me the sweetest music, for Mama or 
Papa came immediately to stop the lesson and send their 
dear child into the garden, 
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For these half-hours I was paid an extra shilling a week. 
I was greatly inclined to swank about my scholastic work 
to my companions, but they refused to be impressed ; 
so I threw myself with redoubled enthusiasm into my verse- 
making, for that elicited as much admiration from my new 
friend as from Wolfgang. Henry was anxious for me to 
write plays because he thought they would bring in more 
money, and would also make me famous more quickly. 
I argued that Heine, Lenau and Brentano had gained 
fame through their poems, but he said that was quite possible 
in the past, but not in these days. If only I could write topical 
verses ! There was something to be earned by that. Here 
was a cold douche for my poetic spirit ! Sadly I told Wolf- 
gang what Henry thought of my art, but he, always an 
idealist, cheered me, and told me not to take any notice 
of that empty-headed fellow, but to go on writing poetry. 
The true artist did not bother about the crowd and to him 
money was of little concern. Henry got his ideas from the 
Bourse, where Jews and money-lenders congregated. 

A little comforted, I began to write again, verse after 
verse, because my thoughts and inward experiences refused 
to take any other form, and down to the present day 1 
have written little but verse. 

Truly, Henry’s prophecy has been fulfilled. My verses 
have never made me rich, and as for fame, well, Iam over- 
shadowed by many writers of farce. With a good conscience 
I can affirm, however, that I have never written anything 
save at the bidding of an inward voice, even though it were 
topical verses, and there came a time when I thought very 
highly of that branch of my art. 

When the first autumnal storms began to rage over the 
roofs of Vienna, our little room became even more cheerful. 
Both my friends had brought half their libraries to me. 
The shelf began to bend under its load. A new and soul- 
shaking experience came to Wolfgang and me at this time— 
we began to attend theatrical performances. Henry, who 
knew all the suburban theatres both inside and out, invited 
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us to go once, and after that scarcely a Sunday afternoon 
passed but we could have been found among the gods of 
the Josephstadt Theatre. There we joyously greeted all 
the more or less well-known stars who appeared there, 
afterwards standing for any length of time at the stage door, 
quite oblivious to wet or ice-cold feet. 

More attractive still were the representations of the classic 
drama given every Monday evening in the Volkstheater, 
at very low prices. We were willing to forgo anything 
rather than one of these performances. One could stand in 
the gallery for fifty heller, but it was not always easy to 
spare even that small sum. Luckily the finest type of 
communism existed between us; we shared everything ; 
and if there was not enough money for all three, Henry, 
who had seen far more than we had, willingly sacrificed 
himself for the pleasure of his two companions. 

In this way we managed to see our beloved tragedies, 
The Robbers, Wilhelm Tell, Hamlet, Katchen von Heilbronn, 
Nathan the Wise, and Uriel Acosta, with a first-rate cast, 
and well staged. 

We generally sat on the wide-spread wings of a stucco 
angel, and from these cheap stalls had a splendid view of 
the stage. But we were not always left in peace ; sometimes 
an attendant forced us to leave our seats for fear we should 
slip and fall on the bald heads or towering cozffures of the 
occupants of the stalls below. In the middle of a thrilling 
scene we were deaf to attendants, and nothing movedus 
until a policeman loomed in sight. 

The great actors of those days are always before my eyes. 
I can still see the tragic figure of Sandrock as Mary Stuart, 
and of Kutschera as Egmont, hurling his ringing phrases 
into the auditorium, and once the curtain went up and— 
Odilion was laughing up at us with her bright cherry-red lips. 

Was it any wonder that under such circumstances our 
desire to go on the stage and become favourites of the 
public grew even more intense ? 

One Saturday evening the opportunity came for us to 
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take the first step up the ladder of our ambition. It was 
Henry again who made this possible. He invited us to a 
pleasant rendezvous with the members of the ‘‘ Humani- 
tarian Theatre Club Harmony.” He himself had been 
summoned as a member to attend, and we might go and 
look on if we cared to. Overcoming our shyness, Wolfgang 
and I accompanied Henry. He took us to an inn in Hernals, 
where we found a number of young people, all greatly 
enjoying themselves. One man was particularly noticeable 
owing to his shock of black hair, one curl of which fell over 
his nose whenever he spoke. He led us to a table on which 
stood a card bearing the word ‘“ Committee.” We were 
introduced to a number of clean-shaven, long-haired young 
men, all with wonderfully tied cravats. They were the 
Secretary, the Treasurer, the Registrar, and the Vice- 
President of the club. We seated ourselves like well-bred 
guests on the chairs offered us, and waited for what was to 
come. Above me hung, by a gold cord with big tassels, 
an immense kitchen knife. At one end of this knife hung a 
bell, at the other a beautifully embroidered bell-pull with 
the following inscription: ‘‘Any guests who touch this 
bell are touched for Kreuzer five as well.” Above the 
knife hung a number of coloured ribbons, mostly black, 
red and yellow with gold fringes, and various mottoes 
such as “‘ Hail, German Art!” ‘“ Hurrah for valiant 
Harmony !’”’ ‘‘ True German greetings ! ” “Say thou—' Knee 
up, nose down; drink in true German style—-Sing, before 
my draught, everyone must be a knight.’” I also noticed 
a wonderfully painted shield on which stood in gold letters : 
“ First German Hernalser Theatre and Humanities Club, 
founded 1898.” The walls were decked with tablets on 
which were written the rules of procedure at the club 
meetings. I studied them carefully: ‘‘ Drink to the right, 
clink glasses to the left,” and so on. On the table stood an 
iron strong-box and a register, which were constantly in use 
by the Secretary and the Treasurer. At the other tables 
sat numbers of young men and pretty but very affected 
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girls, who took sips at their companions’ glasses and urged 
them on to more valiant deeds with the beer. 

The waiter, without orders, placed a large glass of beer 
before us both, but Henry calmed our anxiety by assuring 
us that as we were guests of the Club, our drink would be 
paid for. We were expected to drink with everybody, 
and my head soon began to get rather foggy. I was just 
able to understand that the President was welcoming us 
as guests and expressing his pleasure at our joining the 
Club. I could not remember having expressed a wish to 
become a member, but I let everything take its course, 
accepted the shouts of welcome and handshaking, and finally 
joined in with the general howls. 

After a wildly confused song by the whole company, 
one member after another rose and declaimed verses or 
fragments from plays, each being received with tremendous 
applause. Both Henry and Wolfgang were called upon. 
Henry’s choice was the monologue of Franz Moor ; Wolfgang 
roared out a speech from Wilhelm Tell. The success of 
their efforts filled me with the greatest pride, and I wanted 
to show what I could do, but everything I ever knew was 
dancing round in my brain, and the fog was getting thicker. 
When I wanted to stand, my body objected: it preferred 
a horizontal position, and it was only with the utmost 
trouble that I finally got out of the door. 

How I got home I was quite unable to remember next 
day. Fragments of the long sermon which my angry mother 
preached me haunted me, and all day I tasted the bitter 
tea which she had made me drink for my stomach’s sake. 

Wolfgang got off no better. Twenty-four hours later he 
was still looking grass-green. Henry made shocking fun 
of us. But Mother fell upon him and gave him a tremendous 
dressing-down for his wickedness in leading us astray, 
which gave us immense joy. In spite of this dreadful 
experience, Wolfgang and I could hardly wait for the follow- 
ing Sunday, when the Club would meet again. Our pride 
and the desire of youth to be taken seriously outweighed 
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Mother’s warnings. But we promised each other to drink 
nothing which could hurt us. 

Punctually at eight o’clock we were all three again in 
the Club room. This meeting differed from the last in 
that the interesting conclusion was reached that a theatrical 
performance should be arranged, the management of which 
was placed in Ludwig’s hands. After much talk and a 
good deal of disagreement, a committee was formed to 
which we were all three elected, to our immense secret 
satisfaction. The next question was, where the Committee 
should meet, for the Club room was available only on 
Saturdays. I calmly suggested that we should meet in the 
room in which Mother and I lived, although it was over- 
crowded when there were four of us in it. My self-sacrificing 
offer was accepted with general approbation. The President 
then made an enthusiastic speech, holding me up as a 
shining example of a club member, and ended by calling 
for three cheers for Bismarck, for the Club, and for me,. 
which were enthusiastically given. 

Everybody then began to drink, but Wolfgang and I 
were very discreet, not only because we remembered last 
week’s after-effects, but also because on this occasion we 
had to pay for our own drinks. 

Mother was not too pleased to hear of the forthcoming 
invasion, but after a few thrusts at Henry she acquiesced 
in our plans, knowing that it would give me pleasure. She 
even tidied up our room most carefully so that it should 
be quite comfortable for my friends. 

On Wednesday evening they made their first appearance : 
the President, the Treasurer, the Secretary, another member 
who was in private life a hairdresser, and—a lady. 

I was greatly embarrassed by the latter’s arrival, for I 
had told Mother that our visitors would be men, and she 
would certainly think that I had deliberately smuggled 
the lady in. Try as I might, I could remember nothing of 
any lady being elected to the committee. The President 
explained. He introduced Fraulein Mizzi, as the leading 
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tragedienne of the society, whom he had asked to be present, 
as she would play the principal female part in the piece 
which we were then assembled to select. 

With Mother, there were now nine people in our tiny room. 
She had intended to go and visit a neighbour and leave us 
to our discussions, but the presence of a female made her 
suspicious, and she decided to stay and see how things 
turned out. She sat down by the stove, but to her sorrow 
there was no coffee to watch, for we could not possibly 
afford to provide for such a gathering. 

We others found sufficient room by making use of the 
bed and a chest as seats. After some discussion we decided 
to perform scenes from Don Carlos. Wolfgang was most 
anxious for The Robbers, but that was not possible, as a 
stage less than twelve feet square was not suitable for 
the forest scenes, 

The cast was decided at once: Wolfgang would play 
Don Carlos; Henry the Marquis Posa; Fraulein Mizzi, 
the Princess Eboli; while I was to be King Philip. For 
the smaller réles various club members who were not 
present were detailed. 

We begged Henry to undertake the stage management, 
to which he graciously agreed. At the same time he spoke 
seriously to the artistes, meaning us, urging us to accept 
difficulties patiently, and to sacrifice ourselves willingly 
in the service of Schiller’s great hero. Then he gave three 
cheers for Mother, who woke startled from her doze, and 
begged to know what all the noise was about. 

The meeting ended, and the artistes flocked down the 
ill-lighted stairs. Only Wolfgang and Henry remained 
behind, for an excited and enthusiastic discussion of the 
great task which lay before us. 

Next evening Henry brought with him several Reclam 
copies of Don Carlos. He had already underlined each of 
our parts in red, and we immediately started to get them 
by heart, as though we were anxious to prove our quali- 
fications for the Burg Theatre. 
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Two days later there was another meeting in our room, 
to discuss the question of the costumes. None of our 
grandiose plans were of any use. The Treasurer informed us 
that the cash-box was nearly empty. Without money, 
how were we to get clothes suitable for a king, for princesses, 
for a Grand Inquisitor? Here was a critical situation ! 
We hung our heads; were all our plans to split on this 
tock ? Wolfgang and I were particularly depressed, for we 
saw an end to the fulfilment of our dearest hopes. 

Suddenly Mother, who had been sitting at the back of 
the room, apparently taking no interest in our discussions, 
came forward with a suggestion. Why worry about buying 
costumes when they could be made out of any old rags 
and odds and ends ? She knew that strolling players always 
managed like that. She remembered quite well that in her 
childhood such people often came and begged for cotton, 
or bits of cloth and leather from her parents, and with 
them they made princely robes which were a source of vast 
wonder to their audiences. Our united efforts would surely 
be enough to get together suitable costumes for one play. 
Everybody should beg bits of stuff and ribbon from relations 
and friends and bring them to her. She could provide a 
silk gown, a relic of other days. 

Mother’s words had a wonderful effect on our spirits, 
and each promised to do his best. A few days later our room 
looked like a second-hand clothes shop or the store of a 
dealer in old rags. Everybody had done his utmost, and 
the result was a collection of torn silk sashes, aprons, skirts, 
coats, crumpled feathers, and even a pair of worn-out velvet 
slippers with magnificent embroidery. 

Henry lived with an old unmarried aunt who did dress- 
making and he seized the opportunity when she was absent, of 
rifling her cupboards. From the remnants which he brought 
us it would have been possible to dress a smal] company. 

Wolfgang, Henry, the hairdresser, and I undertook to 
do the necessary needlework under Mother's superintendence, 
Those were wonderful evenings, when we sat round the 
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table like tailors, working with needle and scissors, while 
outside the storm drummed against the windows and the 
cold rain drove people indoors. Each of us gave Mother 
a few farthings, and this enabled her to make tea or coffee 
for us. When she had prepared our drink’and set it before us 
she sat back in her old rocking-chair, and told us tragic 
stories of strange houses and people, or merry adventures 
from her own past or my father’s. We liked best the creepy 
tales full of ghosts and weird happenings; of these she 
knew an endless number, and we were thoroughly happy 
when they began to make our blood run cold. 

We often heard one another repeat our lines, and Henry 
as Stage manager drilled us, with the help of a text-book, 


- in the correct emphasis, making wild grimaces at our 
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dullness, and trying to brighten us up by shouting at the 
top of his voice. The hairdresser sat very quiet. He was 
a queer little figure: smaJl and round, with a cherubic 
expressionless face. His well-brushed hair was thickly 
covered with pomade, the beastly smell of which filled the 
room. He was extremely vain, and thought himself an 
Adonis, but did not hesitate to use any means to improve 
his appearance. His whole income he spent in buying himself 
wonderful neckties, and other articles of attire, always in 
the latest fashion. As he was in his father’s business and 
lived at home he could afford to do this. He made a great 
deal of this advantage and considered himself much above 
us. It was impossible for him to speak a sentence to the 
end, so Henry had appointed him Master of the Wardrobe, 
which filled him with a vast sense of his own importance. 
In this position he could do no mischief, and was out of 
the way. He worked as though for a wager and hardly 
ever spoke a word. 

Saturday was the jolliest time of the week. On every 
other evening all went home to rest early, in preparation 
for the following day’s work, but Saturday night Wolfgang 
and Henry spent with us. Of course we did not sleep. At 
midnight we laid ourselves to rest on the floor, but I should 
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never finish if I once started to relate the nonsense we got 
up to then, but there was one trick which even yet I must 
laugh to think of. 

It struck one of us that we could make a life-size rag doll 
out of some of the odds and ends lying about, and then 
throw it down the well of the staircase, to frighten a late- 
comer, should there be one. We jumped up at once, made 
a figure with arms and legs, crept out to the top of the stairs, 
and threw it down just as the landlord was letting in a late 
arrival. Luckily they both rushed, terrified, into the street 
to fetch a policeman, and one of us dashed downstairs, 
snatched up the supposed suicide and retreated to our 
room, We listened gleefully to the policeman rating the 
Jandlord for coming to him with such a drunken tale, and 
then we heard the other two discussing the uncanny episode. 

When the costumes were nearly finished we had a dress 
rehearsal which was in every way satisfactory. Even the 
weapons, orders and coats of mail had been made out of 
cardboard and gold and silver paper, and caused the greatest 
astonishment and admiration. The greatest success was 
the Princess Eboli’s dress. which Mother had made. Fraulein 
Mizzi looked every inch a princess in it. 

At last the great day arrived. Our dress rehearsal had 
been such a success that the prompter had been found 
unnecessary and disturbing, so he was dismissed from his 
post. He was so annoyed that he resigned his membership 
of the Club. 

Our theatre had no dressing-rooms, so once again our 
room was requisitioned, the actors all dressing there, and 
then, wrapped in cloaks and shawls, going on to the theatre 

The performance was timed to begin at eight o’clock, 
but by five all had assembled at our place, and had begun 
to dress and make up. As it was Saturday I too was free 
at that hour, and the hairdresser and I, with the help of 
paint, powder, wigs and beards, tried to change the faces 
of clerks and shop assistants into something more suitable 
to Grand Inquisitors and crowned heads. 
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Mother drew a breath of relief when the crowd left at 
seven o'clock. The room looked as though it had been 
looted. Great was our joy to find that the winter fog had 
descended and was thick enough to hide us from the eyes 
of the police, who might have looked on us as doubtful 
characters or escaped lunatics. 

As we crossed a large and nearly deserted market-place, 
where the booths and stalls made a miniature world of their 
own, it suddenly struck Henry to hold a rehearsal. In an 
instant we took up our positions on a large booth belonging 
to a butcher, and were shouting Schiller’s lines across the 
market square. 

Unfortunately we were not left long alone; before we 
could look round a crowd of strange figures had surrounded 
us. They began at once to take part in the game with sticks 
and straps, shouting angrily all the time. It was a crowd of 
market porters, sturdy men, and we did out utmost to get 
away from them. The blows we had received had not done 
our costumes any good, so we flew in all directions. Gradually 
we assembled again at the appointed place; nearly every 
one had lost something of his wonderful dress. Marquis 
Posa had lost his wooden sword, only one poor lock of the 
Duke of Alba’s magnificent wig remained, and my royal 
crown was so crushed that I had to throw it away. One 
consolation was ours: the Princess Eboli had come intact 
out of the scrimmage; it had not even upset her nerves. 
In this she showed her superiority to her greater colleagues, 
for a slight headache is sufficient to prevent their appearance. 

As soon as we had somewhat recovered ourselves we made 
our entrance through the kitchen, which already smelt 
deliciously of goulasch. The cooks and the kitchen-maids 
could not take their eyes off our finery. In a narrow passage, 
packed like sardines in a tin, we waited hungrily for the 
hallowed moment when we should make our appearance. 
It would take too long to go into a detailed account of that 
evening. I will only say that the performance was most 
satisfactory in spite of many slips, and the audience most 
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enthusiastic ; they refused to stop applauding. Princess 
Eboli was presented with four pots of asters, and we men 
each with a pint of beer. We all felt convinced that we were 
new stars rising in the firmament. 

This was the first time that I had spent a night out, and 
I arrived home on Sunday morning with burning eyes and 
limbs of lead, to find my mother busily engaged in turning 
out the room. 

She said that this once she would refrain from reading 
the riot act over me ; once did not matter, and a young man 
must not be tied to his mother’s apron strings. But it would 
be absurd to imagine that all this drinking and smoking 
could possibly be good for me. I must not let it occur 
again for some time, and therefore must not go so often 
to the Club, where temptation stalked at large. My friends 
might often visit me, and if we did not mind wasting the 
time, we could play at acting. She had nothing against 
friendship and amusement, but she did object to rascality 
and drunkenness. 

But something was to happen which put a stop to any- 
thing of the kind for a long time to come. Four days after 
the performance, I was turned out of the factory, and a 
week after Mother received notice to leave the room we 
lived in on the first of the following month. 

For the first time I had lost my temper with Richard 
and boxed his ears. That was altogether too much for his 
fond parents, and the result was that in the middle of 
winter, shortly before Christmas, I was seeking a new job, 
and Mother was running round to try and find some corner 
where we should have a roof over our heads. 

Gone were the joys of poetry and the drama, gone the 
merry Saturdays, the many friends, and particularly 
Fraulein Mizzi, whose image was beginning to fill my thoughts. 
Only dreams remained, and my two true friends Wolfgang 
and Henry. 


CHAPTER VI 
CHANGES 


A FORTNIGHT later, just a week before Christmas, after 
searching in likely and unlikely places, I had the immense 
good luck to find a job, Truly, it was not much of a job! 
I was appointed water-carrier to a small laundry on the 
third floor of a tumble-down house out in Hernals. 

From six o’clock in the morning till seven o’clock in 
the evening, except for an hour’s break at midday, I had 
to carry water in a wooden barrel from the tap in the back- 
yard to the tubs of five busy washerwomen, up three flights 
of stairs. It was certainly an occupation not calling for 
much intelligence, but it needed more physical strength 
than I had at hand. The barrel was leaky, and at the first 
incautious step the water poured over me, which was 
neither pleasant nor healthy on a cold winter day. My 
pay was nine kronen a week, and I was liable to dismissal 
as soon as the work slackened unless I had already fallen ill. 

Once again I longed for the evening to come, in order 
that I might go to bed. I was too tired even to care about 
books, and when my friends came they usually found me 
asleep, with Mother watching anxiously over me to see 
that they did not wake me. Only Sundays bore a faint 
resemblance to the happy days that had gone. I could 
sleep till midday, and thus conquer afresh the horrible 
fatigue which had been increasing all the week and was so 
bitter an enemy to my eager desire for learning and experience. 
Afterwards I felt more inclined to read, or, if my friends 
came, even to go through scenes from a play with them. 

There was another reason why I stayed at home on 
Sundays. My wages were ey sufficient to allow me to 
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buy an occasional exercise-book, much less to go to 
any theatre or place of amusement. 

And now my friends showed up in their true colours. 
It was Henry who remained true to me. One Sunday 
Wolfgang came to see me, but the next he went off to 
something more entertaining, and after that came less and 
less often, finally stopping away altogether. Henry came 
two or three times every week, and spent Sunday afternoon 
with me. though I noticed how he missed the others. 

Our new home was a damp hole on a level with the street. 
It had one window which looked into a back-yard where 
there was nothing to be seen but rubbish, bits of wall or 
plaster which were continually falling, and sometimes a 
rat. These surroundings, which added to the low spirits 
from which Mother and I suffered, could not offer any 
attractions to a youth so esthetically inclined as Wolfgang, 
and I could not take it amiss that he did not come, though 
it hurt me dreadfully. But I was also hurt by the restraint 
that Henry put upon himself, and I became more and 
more surly towards him, though to be so was like turning 
the knife in the wound. He had no idea of the cause of my 
behaviour, and so he, too, began to stop coming, and I was 
as lonely as before. 

In my happier days I had quite forgotten Ludwig, but 
now I began to think of him again and wish for his presence. 
He was not a pcet, and had no desire to become an actor, 
neither did he lose himself in flowery phrases, but he was 
an able man who knew how to make the best of life, and 
allowed nobody to hoodwink him. At the same time he 
was full of kindness, and a belief in the beauty of life. 
But how far away he was! The last letter from him came 
from Bavaria, to inform me that he was getting on well 
and was on good terms with the Bavarian police, who were 
poor creatures, allowing gentlemen of the road to twist them 
round their little fingers. The letter was an old one, and 
I had heard nothing now for weeks. I went round to his 
mother to see if she could tell me anything of his move- 
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ments, but she knew no more than I and could only show 
a money order for fifteen kronen which he had sent her 
from Augsburg, but there was no address. So I could not 
even write and pour out all my woes to him. But for my 
mother, I should have started out in the middle of winter 
to seek him. 

We had probably never been more miserable than we 
were at this time, and I will say nothing of our Christmas. 
The previous year’s festivities had been spoiled by Mother’s 
illness, but this year was much worse, and we were both 
thankful when the holiday was over. 

As was to be expected, my feeble health could not stand 
the strain of my work for long. At the end of January 
I had so bad a pain in my side that I could barely get to 
the doctor. He sent me home to bed immediately. It was 
the beginning of pneumonia, and when the doctor came 
again in the evening to sound me he shook his head very 
gravely. He was a good-tempered old man, though he 
growled a great deal, and was much concerned about our 
mouldy little room. Through his representations, the 
municipal authorities allowed my mother a small supply 
of wood and coal, so that with my high fever and racking 
cough I was not obliged to remain in a cold room. The day- 
light could not enter, but we had to manage without that 
luxury. My sick pay was twenty heller a day, and one 
does not need to be very ill to find that insufficient. Here 
was a difficult situation. Mother must earn money to procure 
the necessaries of life, but how could she go out to work 
when her son was in a high fever and needed careful nursing ? 
When matters had reached a crisis she sought out some of 
my father’s old friends, to try and borrow something from 
them. It was very little that she brought back. 

Luckily my godmother sent us twenty kronen just at 
this time, and that enabled my mother to buy medicine 
and food for a while longer. I began to get better very 
slowly, and a fortnight later was allowed to leave my bed. 
There could be no question of work for a time, for my legs 
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would hardly bear me, and it took all my strength to get 
from my bed to an arm-chair and back. I spent a great deal 
of time sitting by the window, wondering anxiously if I 
should ever be well and able to work again. It was a great 
relief when the doctor allowed me to get out of doors for 
an hour or so on fine days. And how beautiful it was, 
sitting in the park in the early spring sunshine, watching the 
budding trees and the children playing round me! I used 
to think how lovely it would be if I could often sit there 
with nothing to think of but the fluting of the blackbirds, 
or the first flowering of the chestnut trees. 

But for the anxiety to know where our rent and our daily 
bread was to come from, these days of convalescence would 
have been amongst the happiest I had ever known. 

As it was, in the midst of complete surrender to the 
beauty of nature, the question would rise before me: What 
of the future ? Don’t you realize that it is nearly the first 
of March, and on that day you must hand over twelve 
kronen to your landlord, and he has no pity on his tenants ? 
And do you imagine that employers are sitting and waiting 
for you to ask for work, you know-nothing? You will 
have to draw in your belt a bit tighter, and pray the 
Almighty to send warm nights if you have to camp 
out | 

Was my old mother to be without a roof over her head ? 
Were we to be kicked out into the bitterest misery like 
mangy dogs? ‘This horrible idea drove away all other 
thoughts, drew a cloud over the sun, changed the playing 
children into grotesque horrors jeering at me, sent ice-cold 
water down my spine, and such fire into my blood that 
I thought I must be feverish again. 

Every other day I had to go to the doctor, and my first 
question was, “ May I start work?’ But I realized that 
I was still quite incapable. The doctor would not hear of 
it, and said that work was not to be mentioned for another 
month ; in the meantime, I was to take care of myself, 
sit in the sun, and eat as much as I could. 
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One day when I dragged myself home, tired and wretched, 
Mother told me she had been talking to Herr Hornig, an 
old friend of father’s and director of a concert party. I 
remembered as a child hearing this company which pro- 
duced comedies and sang comic songs. She talked to him 
about me and said that I sometimes wrote verses. He 
suggested that I should try my hand at topical verse and 
farce for his company. There was money to be made that 
way and he would like to see my attempts. 

All night I lay awake haunted by this suggestion. 

My poetic pride strove against the thought of writing 
twaddle, and then I remembered that Ferdinand Raimund 
and Nestroy had done it, and yet had become known as 
poets beyond the limits of Vienna. I could but try! If 
I was unsuccessful, nobody would know how [ had degraded 
my art, if successful there was always the chance of becoming 
a poet of the people, like Lorenz and others, whose songs 
were sung by young and old, rich and poor. Moreover, 
success would bring money, and that was the most important 
thing at the moment. 

Next morming when Mother went out shopping and 
I was alone, I made my first attempt to compose popular 
verses, writing them in an old school arithmetic-book. 
The title was Dressed up to Kill, and the song was naturally 
modelled on the form of the patter song, so much beloved 
by the Viennese at that time. 

The song had six verses, each of eight lines, the last 
two lines being repeated as chorus. 

After I had written it out carefully on a piece of foolscap, 
I took it round to the director’s house. The famous comedian, 
who had only to appear on the stage and make one of his 
grimaces in order to bring the house down, sat at a well- 
covered dinner-table with a truly woebegone countenance ; 
and facing him sat his wife, who played the soubrette parts 
in his company, and was extremely popular in dialogues 
in the Bohemian dialect. 

They made me sit with them, and gave me a large piece 
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of apple pudding, which, in spite of my shyness, I was not 
slow in eating. 

After his wife had left us, this maker of popular Viennese 
songs drew out a long pipe, set it going, and then began to 
spell out my verses. Breathless and palpitating I awaited 
the verdict. After what seemed to me an endless time, he 
took out his pipe, scratched his nose with it, snorted loudly 
and said, 

‘“°Tisn’t so bad, this thing. It won’t exactly knock 
them all of a heap, and it wants pulling together, and it 
must have a verse dealing with current events. I can do 
that all right. If you are satisfied with five gulden, you can 
leave it here, so that my father-in-law, old Wanthaler, 
can write the music for it.”’ 

I reeled home like a drunkard—not this time because 
I was feverish, but because the joy of the first money I had 
earned by poetry made my head spin. 

Mother would hardly believe my news, and only the 
money which I handed over to her convinced her that I 
was not romancing. 

Obviously I must write topical verses at top speed. But 
when I took an exercise book full of songs to Herr Hornig 
a few days later, he did not think they were at all likely 
to appeal to the public taste, and out of half a dozen he 
kept only one. That one, he said, he must alter so com- 
pletely that he could not give more than three gulden for it. 

“Now don’t you run away with the idea that writing 
topical verse is as easy as eating plum tart! You don’t 
need only the spirit, but you must have a nose for current 
events of any interest. You must know something of 
higher politics, and bring it all in in such a way that nobody 
is hurt. You can’t write three songs in a day; each one 
needs time. Sometimes I only write one verse in a week. 
You mustn't overstock your market. Don’t be angry, 
and come again soon. Adieu!” 

My poetic sensibility received a dreadful blow, but 
I was wise enough to see that the advice was good. And 
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the three gulden comforted me: that would cover our rent 
for another fortnight. 

Now that my breathing was better and I was more used 
to being out of doors, I sauntered about the streets, studying 
men and types, and every day I bought the halfpenny 
edition of the Austrian Volkszettung, and read very carefully 
the political news. At this time one party was causing an 
obstruction in Parliament, and doing it in such a way that 
it provoked great indignation from the other party. I wrote 
a song about the situation, which I entitled “It’s all the 
same to them.” 

In fear and trembling I took it to Hornig, who read it 
through, once, twice, and then again. I feared the worst, 
when suddenly he sprang up and rushed into the kitchen, 
his dressing-gown billowing behind him. ‘ Old woman,” 
he cried, ‘‘ come here, come and listen to something good ! 
This must be read next Sunday!” And immediately he 
began to declaim my verses before his wife and a member 
of his company who happened to be present. When he had 
finished, he wiped his lips and shouted exultantly to me: 
“ Child, child, with that song you’ve captured the goose 
that lays the golden eggs!’ Then he pulled out his pocket 
book and gave me twenty kronen! I could not believe he 
meant it, and thought he was making fun of me, but when 
I realized that my song had really been bought for that 
enormous sum, I could hardly wait to say good-bye to the 
director, I was so anxious to rush home and tell Mother. 

In the street I was overtaken by the young singer who 
had been present in Hornig’s rooms. He rushed after me, 
in flowing words praised my song, and begged me to accom- 
pany him to a place near by where at that hour there were 
always a number of singers and directors assembled. I must 
meet them; it would be a great advantage to me in selling 
my songs. 

The money—to me it seemed an immense sum—was 
clutched tightly in my hand. I was so puffed up with pride 
that I began to imagine Herr Hornig was doing well out of 
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me and was pretending that most of my songs were no use 
in order that there should be no question of the superiority 
of his. My companion must have realized my feelings, 
for he set to work to fan the flame, telling me that in his 
opinion I was the very best writer of topical songs he knew, 
and that the rest of the company would be very glad to 
get new stuff for their programme from me. 

I agreed to meet him at the café where all his companions 
would be assembled, but first I rushed home to hand over 
the money to Mother and tell her of my success and of all 
the future successes which the singer had promised. 

My prudent mother warned me that the latter were 
likely to prove illusory and advised me not to have anything 
to do with a theatrical crowd who went about with painted 
faces in broad daylight. I laughed at her suspicions, and 
looked upon myself already as the greatest popular song 
writer of my time. 

This particular gathering of Viennese singers was a 
professional organization, conducted in the manner of the 
old-fashioned guilds. It met at that time in an old Viennese 
café which looked out with sad and dying eyes into the 
modern world. 

I pushed aside the heavy felt curtains which hung over 
the entrance to prevent a breath of fresh air, even the air 
of spring, from getting in. For some time I could see 
nothing but a thick cloud of tobacco smoke, then, as I 
became more accustomed to the atmosphere, and my eyes 
ceased to water and my throat to tickle, I was able to 
perceive that I was in an assembly of people whose clothes 
at any rate were different from anything I had ever seen 
before. Everybody talked at once, grumbled about every- 
thing under the sun, and made the most indecent jokes. 
Most of the men wore trousers of very loud plaid, brilliant 
coloured waistcoats, and long frock coats, and were nearly 
all clean-shaven. The ladies were much painted, very 
much décolleté, and had dressed their hair in the most 
remarkable styles. Their frocks looked from a distance as 
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though they had been worn in more distinguished sur- 
roundings, though near at hand they showed themselves 
rather defective. 

At five or six tables cards were being played, and all three 
billiard tables were in use. At other tables there was a clatter 
of dominoes, and everywhere women were playing and 
smoking with the men. 

The young singer—his name was Eckhart—ordered a 
bottle of beer, and said very nonchalantly : 

“Put it down with the others; day after to-morrow 
I shall get paid.” 

I could tell by the suspicious look on the waiter’s face 
that this was only a form of words, and not to be taken too 
seriously. As a new guest, I did not want beer on credit, 
so I signed to the waiter that I would pay, which put a 
different face on the matter, and caused him to rush away 
and fetch a bottle. 

Eckhart pointed out to me all the well-known figures 
there ; amongst others the eighty-four year old Kwapil, 
who came to the café every day at four o’clock and drank 
two bottles of lager beer, then played billiards until seven, 
and from eight until midnight appeared with his company 
at some suburban theatre. 

I could not gaze long enough on these stars, whose names 
were better known to the youth of Ottakring and Hernals 
than those of the most famous members of the German 
classic stage. I wanted to watch their movements, to 
follow their conversations, and to read in their faces 
that which my admiration expected to find there. But in 
this I was unsuccessful. The famous funny man looked 
wretched, the popular character-actor looked silly, and the 
charming singers who twisted half Vienna round their 
little fingers, looking like a cook on her evening out, 
screeched over their game of cards, or sat humped together 
in a chair, knitting, behind an illustrated paper and a huge 
pot of coffee. Only the very young actresses, those who 
appeared in the evenings under French names, but here 
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talked dialects of Hungarian or Czech, behaved at all in 
the Bohemian manner one expected. Eckhart, who knew 
a number of these ladies, called some of them over to our 
table and introduced me as a song-writer. I felt terribly 
ashamed of my very ordinary clothes in the presence of 
these people, some so elegant, some so artistically careless. 
And then my shyness! I could not add three words to the 
general conversation, and my only reply to all questions 
was either yes or no. But I was comforted by the requests 
for songs which flowed in, though nobody wanted to buy 
the one I had with me ; in fact they even refused to read it. 
When, at last, I read it aloud, they praised it to the skies 
and then with all kinds of excuses melted away from my 
neighbourhood. 

This caused me no surprise, and I remained quite charmed 
by the fine though easy and kindly manners of my new 
acquaintances, I left the café firmly resolved to copy them 
in every respect, but particularly in that of their clothes. 

Truly that would cost money, and I should need to earn 
a great deal. But how could I help doing that? I had 
orders; I only needed to write the songs ! 

By the sweat of my brow, I managed to put two songs 
together that evening, and another followed next morning. 

Leaving my mother with the impression that I had 
gone for my usual walk, I went back to the café with the 
songs in my pocket. There I met Eckhart, who after a long 
speech announced that his wretched boss had not paid 
him yet, and he would be very grateful if I would pay 
his account; he would repay me without fail next day. 
It was only a matter of one and eightpence. Aloud I declared 
that it would give me the greatest pleasure, but privately 
I wondered if my pocket would run to it. Anyhow, it would 
be a long time before I could afford to enter the café again— 
but no! of course I should get quite a good sum for my 
songs, so it would not be so tragic a matter as all that ! 
Every business has its expenses, and but for Eckhart I 
should never have received the orders for the songs. 
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I had to wait a very long time that day for those who had 
asked for songs. When three o’clock came I got impatient, 
for the doctor had ordered me to be indoors by then. When 
at last one of them came I could hardly wait until he had 
hung up his hat. As soon as he sat down I gathered up my 
courage, went over to him, and stammered out something 
about the song he wanted, which was now ready. He looked 
at me with his dull eyes in utter astonishment, and then as 
though slowly recollecting, murmured: ‘ Ach, yes! yes, 
that song! H’m well, quick work, that! Anyhow, I don’t 
want it for at least a fortnight, and then I shall first have 
to ask the director if I may sing it! Just leave the song 
with me. We are sure to meet again, and then I'll let you 
know if it is any use to me.” 

I stood there, looking an absolute fool, and hardly noticed 
when the man nodded to me and vanished behind a pillar 
with some friends. 

And it was just the song on which I had expected to 
make most money, it was so topical. And now this! 
But worse was to come. 

While I was still standing there, somebody came up and 
touched me on the shoulder and said: 

“Now then, Grillparzer the Second, have you brought 
my song along? ”’ 

Happy again, I handed over the manuscript. He took it, 
leant against the coat-rack next my table and began to 
read, but so loud that the people all round stopped what 
they were doing to listen. 

At the end of each verse he drew breath and made an 
unfavourable remark : 

“Heavens! that chestnut !”’ 

‘You'd have to tickle a goose to make it laugh at that.” 

“Goethe certainly did not write that!” 

I longed for the floor to open and swallow me. Once or 
twice I tried to wrench the paper away, but the creature 
was so tall he held it out of my reach and went on reading. 
And each time I tried he raised his voice, so I gave up trying 
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to stop my critic, for fear that he might read loud enough 
to attract the attention of the whole company. 

At last he had read it to the end. With a ceremonious 
bow he handed back the manuscript and declaimed solemnly: 

‘You are as much a poet of poets, as a tallow candle is 
a light of lights !’’ 

I cowered down in my corner and wished myself a thousand 
miles away. Mother was right when she warned me against 
these windbags. My thoughts were interrupted by a little 
bleat near at hand. 

‘Now, never mind, young man, the verses are not as 
bad as that lanky creature made out! Let me read them 
through ! ” 

A fat little dwarf, with an old face, was smiling kindly 
at me from the next table. He murmured the verses through 
to himself, tapping the rhythm with his little feet against 
the legs of his chair. It was Negowitz, well known in Vienna 
as the leader of a very small company, numbering only five 
with the accompanist. Most companies numbered seven 
to ten ladies and gentlemen, and enhanced their programmes 
with musical clowns, serpentine dancers, or sword and 
fire swallowers, neglecting to a great extent the old topical 
songs which had long been typical of these Viennese enter- 
tainments. They were beginning to produce one-act oper- 
ettas, and their stage was no longer a platform with a 
much worn carpet, but an imitation of the pompous stage 
of a small theatre. No wonder the successors of the famous 
Viennese popular singers had less and less resemblance to 
their great predecessors. The low comedian figure of the 
Viennese Hans Wiirst combined with the melancholy 
philosophic humour of Augustin looked thoroughly out 
of place beside the pert elegance of the new type of comedy- 
Parisian obscenity brought to Vienna by way of Berlin ; 
And with the women singers it was the same. There used 
to be nothing more asked of them than that they should be 
fine figures of women, who with very little knowledge of 
singing could pour out their songs of the Danube and 
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St. Stephan. Now they had to copy the latest musical- 
comedy star and must possess a wardrobe which would do 
credit to the greatest actress. 

Negowitz belonged to the old school, and his company 
were only to be found at the smaller suburban cafés, where 
there were still a few people who could appreciate this fast 
disappearing type of Viennese humour. 

“ By your leave—if you don’t mind—I’ll sit opposite 
you,’ and with these words he scrambled down from his 
chair and up on to one which stood facing me. Having lit 
a cigarette with a good deal of fuss, he handed me back the 
songs, neatly folded, drew his brows into a thoughtful 
frown, and said: 

“ Those songs aren’t so bad. Many worse things are being 
sutig and people are convulsed with laughter at them. 
Bett your things lack body; your verses are like the modern 
pepular singer: small head, thin hands and feet, and in 
the middle instead of a full-sized corporation, which people 
amt never tired of laughing at, a few ribs so tightly bound 
tut to breathe is an impossibility. Less cleverness and more 
namsense, my friend, then perhaps after a time you will 
manage it. But you musn’t hope for too much. Our good 
times are over. We must be thankful if we have a leg to 
Stand on, and a bit to eat. Very few of us have money to 
spare for new songs. Rather perhaps for a farce or a dramatic 
sketch. People are crazy for them. Write something of 
that sort and bring it to me, and I’ll see whether it is any 
use. And finally, some good advice, young man! Look out 
for some different sort of work! I mean well by you and 
if you want advice I’m always here at four o’clock !” 

He emphasized his words by prodding me in the chest 
with his stumpy little forefinger, and then turned away 
and joined a group of card-players. 

It was quite time for me to hurry home. My money was 
just sufficient to pay my account and Eckhart’s. He was 
gitting close by playing dominoes, and just nodded to me 
as I left the café. 
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For two days I touched neither paper nor pen. The little 
man’s opinion, and his confession of the state of his pro- 
fession, took away all my pleasure. 

But I soon began to look more quietly at things, and told 
myself that I need not imagine that song-writing was my 
only means of earning a living. As soon as the doctor 
permitted I would look for work ; in the meantime I was 
losing nothing by writing. On the contrary, it occasionally 
brought me in a little, and certainly helped to conquer the 
boredom from which I generally suffered. 

Remembering Negowitz’ advice, I began to write a 
farce. I can’t remember now what the subject of my first 
stage play was, but I think it contained an extraordinary 
number of complications, and I believe I wrote it all in 
one day. 

As soon as it was finished, I put it away in a drawer, 
and started to write a second farce; or rather, not a farce 
but a one-act play about the home-coming of a convit. 
In two days it was finished and I was proud of it! The 
fact that Anton, out of Hebbel’s Maria Magdalene, and 
Secretary Wurm, from Kabale and Liebe, were both intit 
under different names, did not matter to me in the least. 
I got most pleasure out of a carpenter's apprentice who 
imagined he possessed a genius for acting. He was the godd 
spirit of the piece, and opposed the machinations of a wickewl 
magistrate, finally in the guise of Death bringing everything 
to a happy ending. My faithless friend Wolfgang was my 
model for this noble but crafty gentleman. 

With the thick volume containing these two lightning 
examples of my dramatic art stuffed into my pocket, I 
went in fear and trembling to the café to meet Negowitz. 
He was already there, and directly he saw me laid dowa 
his newspaper and beckoned to me. Once again I went 
through that awful time of waiting while Negowitz read 
through my MSS. To hide my anxiety I pretended to be 
interested in some illustrated papers, but I feverishly 
watched the critic’s every movement. He did not appear 
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to be in any hurry; in fact, about every five minutes he 
put the book aside in order to take a pinch of snuff. 

At length he reached the last page. Closing the book 
with a snap, he began to tap nervously with it on the table. 
Then he burst forth: 

“The farce is no good. It’s like a maze: nobody knows 
the way out. But the sketch is not bad and will please the 
people. It’s a pity I haven’t enough people to play it, 
but I’ll hand it over to a friend, Bliimel Rudi, who has a 
larger company and could manage it. Wait a minute, 
he’s just over there. I’ll fetch him.” 

He was back in an instant with a man of about thirty 
years of age, very fashionably dressed, and, unlike most 
of the others, wearing a large moustache which showed 
up.his rather blasé face. He greeted me condescendingly, 
and asked me in a thick and indolent voice if I would let 
him have the sketch which Negowitz had hastily described 
to: him, and if I would be satisfied with ten kronen as 
payment. Times were bad, and the public wanted a new 
programme every other day, so that with the best will 
in, the world he could not afford more. Also he was over- 
run with such sketches ; everybody, from cobblers’ appren- 
tices to municipal officials, thought they could write. 

Ten kronen ! 

That was poor pay, when I had already received twice 
as much for a topical song. Should I refuse and take my 
book home again? It was nevertheless ten whole kronen, 
and they would buy a number of necessary things. And 
from what I could see of these people, there was little hope 
that I should get paid more by any of the others. 

So I agreed, and was invited by Bliimel to attend the 
first performance of my sketch, which would take place 
in the large hall of the Zobel Beer Hall, out in Lerchenfeld. 

A few days later—l was already busy on a new 
farce—Direktor Hornig’s son, who was a pupil at the 
Technical School, came to our place to ask me to go and 
see his father as soon as possible. 
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As I was just going out, I accompanied the boy home, 
and arrived just as his father was busy feeding the finches, 
nightingales and other birds which he kept in green cages 
on the walls. 

““ Now that’s sensible of you to come at once,” he said, 
and tapped me on the shoulder with his pipe. ‘‘ The thing 
is this—in a few weeks my father-in-law will be seventy 
years old, and a few weeks later it will be forty years that 
he has been known to the public as pianist and composer. 
Poor old man! he’s having a bad time. He had a stroke 
a little while ago, and now he has to lie still and think of 
better days. And now I should like to give him a bit of 
pleasure, so I want to organize a féte, at which all his 6id 
friends will appear in his honour, and so I thought, in oréer 
that the programme shall not be entirely frivolous, yeu 
might appear and recite something. If I know you, youlwe 
got something suitable ready. Will you undertake it ¥’ 

On the spur of the moment I could think of no suitalfhe 
poem, but I agreed to do as he asked. ' 

Hornig was delighted, and assured me that my name 
should appear in particularly heavy type on the programme. 

Then he asked me to co-operate with him on a song he 
wanted for a comedian at one of the music halls. He took 
his seat at the piano, I sat at the window. By the time 
he had finished four verses I had two ready for him. For 
my help I received four kronen, a large cup of coffee, and 
a big piece of cake. 

The song was a great popular success, but all the credit, 
both material and artistic, went to Herr Hornig. 

The following day I went to the café again. The chief 
inducement to do so was the money I had earned the 
previous day. Also I was half Viennese, and the atmos- 
phere of a café fascinates any child of Vienna. There is a 
café for everybody in Vienna. For millionaires, the palaces 
in the city; for the poor devil, the room where with his 
last few farthings he can buy a big bowl of coffee, rest for 
a few hours and read the papers. 
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When I entered, Director Bliimel was standing by the 
desk talking to the pretty cashier. He beckoned indolently 
to me, graciously offered his hand and told me that the 
appearance of Death in my sketch was causing him con- 
siderable worry. He had decided to give me back the MSS. 
for alteration. In other respects he liked it very much. 

That completely upset my calculations. Why, the whole 
thing was built up on that appearance! How proud I 
was of it! 

What was to be done? Think as I might, I could not 
see any way out. And suddenly the problem was solved. 
Somebody made a light by rubbing a match on his trousers. 
The faint glow which had shown up against the dark back- 
ground for just a second gave me a clue for the man with 
the scythe. The actor must have his limbs tightly bandaged 
with some dark stuff, and then the skeleton must be outlined 
on it with phosphorus. On the darkened stage its appear- 
ance would produce a great and most uncanny effect. 

In a state of great excitement I described my idea to 
Bliimel, who grasped it slowly. So pleased was I to discover 
my. talent for stage management, that once again I paid 
friend Eckhart’s account; he in return swore eternal 
friendship and promised to lend me his frock coat for the 
great occasion. 

A few days later a number of programes of the féte 
arrived by post. Under a column of high-sounding names 
of singers I saw with great pride: “Alfons Petzold: 
Recitations from his own works.” 

Should I be well enough in a week’s time to take part 
in the féte without injury to my health? I was happy 
when I next went to the doctor and he pronounced me 
quite fit. He also allowed me to look for work, but it ought 
to be an open-air job as errand-boy, or work in a garden. 
My lungs were far too weak to stand heavy work in a 
closed room. 

Easier said than done! I should have to be thankful 
if I found any work at all. 
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So I alternated between gloom at the thought of the 
future, and pleasure at taking part in old Wanthaler’s 
benefit, and the first performance of a dramatic work 
of mine. 

I was compelled to forgo my visits to the café, the 
writing of verse, and the reading of books, and go out in 
search of work. Once again I made daily visits to the boards 
on which were hung the advertisement pages of the news- 
papers. Thence I started out on a round of visits to factories, 
and to any buildings in course of erection, and everywhere 
I asked: ‘“‘ Please do you want a labourer? ”’ And then 
the return home, disappointed and hungry, and dreading 
to see the sorrow and misery in Mother’s face. 

Once again we knew absolute want. On the evening when 
my sketch was produced by Bliimel’s company I had not 
a farthing with which to buy a glass of beer. In spite of 
that I wanted to be present, so at the appointed hour 
I slipped into the garden of the Beer Hall. It was dark, 
and nobody noticed me. I found a chair and placed it under 
the window. By standing on it I could just see the stage. 

It was Saturday evening, and the hall was full to the 
doors. The audience was composed mostly of workmen 
of the better class, with their sweethearts, but there were 
also some minor officials and artisans with their families. 
They gathered round small.tables covered with white cloths 
and enjoyed beer, wine, roasts and salad to an accompani- 
ment of yodelling by a Tyrolese who had never seen the 
Tyrol, the contortions of a ‘ Snake-man,” and the singing 
of popular songs. 

The great moment arrived for the beginning of my 
sketch. Even through the window I could feel the tension 
in which the audience waited, after the last singer had 
announced the first performance of a sketch by Alfons 
Petzold, entitled ‘‘ The Convict’s Return.” 

The ten-minute pause seemed an eternity to me, but at 
last I heard a bell. In tense excitement I closed my eyes, 
and when I re-opened them, my carpenter was already 
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standing at his bench and was speaking his monologue. 
I could not really hear one word, but I felt that I did. 
I was entirely absorbed in watching the stage. I breathed 
only through the figures before me, my own creations. 

I nearly fell through the glass when the scene with Death 
proved an enormous success. There was a frantic storm 
of applause when the sketch ended. 

In the hall, there was a noise of knives and forks, the 
Director took his seat at the piano to accompany the 
orchestra in a march, and the hungry author crept away 
as secretly as he had come, and noticed for the first time 
that it was raining heavily and he was wet to the skin. 

On the Monday following I got a job as day-labourer 
in a large dyeing and finishing establishment. I had to 
carry coal to the furnace-room, and there for the first time 
I saw machinery at work on a large scale. Five hundred 
men worked there, and six enormous furnaces had to be 
kept alight night and day. When I handed over my shovel 
at the end of the day-shift I was as black as a sweep, and 
neither water, soap, nor a scrubbing brush would make 
me clean. I scrubbed and rubbed myself for a good hour 
every evening when I got home, and then went to bed. 
This new job simply exhausted me after my illness, and left 
me without any desire to write or read, much less to get 
out of doors, though spring had come and everything was 
very lovely. 

Only on Sundays did I manage to pull myself together 
a little, and put some of my thoughts on paper. The first 
Sunday after I had got a job at the dye works, I sat at home 
by the window trying to finish a long poem with which to 
make my début at old Wanthaler’s benefit, when I hoped 
it would cause a sensation. The subject was a mining 
tragedy which was being much talked of at that time: 
a landslide at the Karwine Mine had caused flooding, and 
many miners were drowned. This catastrophe had made 
a deep impression on me and I could not get it out of my 
mind. With every shovel of coal I carried I thought of the 
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heroic men underground, working always with the fear of 
death before their eyes. At night I fought in their company 
against Death, and would then spring up and seizing a 
pencil write down my thoughts and feelings. 

At that time I did not write with a purpose, and I knew 
nothing of the underlying causes of the tragedy, neither 
had I sufficient linguistic knowledge for my subject, but 
I looked upon it as a great work of art. Herr Hornig sent 
me a message by my mother who had taken him a copy 
of the poem ; he was very pleased with it, and I was to be 
sure to be very punctual on the great evening. 

The day fixed was the following Saturday, and days earlier 
I was in a state of feverish excitement. I was more than 
once reproved for my absence of mind while at work, for 
I mixed coke and coal and often stood leaning on my shovel 
and gazing into the furnace. 

When the evening came I did not feel at all tired after 
finishing work. As fast as my feet would carry me I hurried 
home. Mother had a tub of hot water and a scrubbing- 
brush ready for me, and I did my best to make myself a 
little more fit for company. For a whole week we had 
economized on food so that I might have a new and fashion- 
able collar and white tie for the occasion. And here was 
a fresh worry—Shoes! I possessed only two pairs and one 
was more worn out than the other. We chose the better 
of the two pairs, gave them a thick coating of grease, and 
then polished them with blacking—they shone beautifully, 
and we were both very proud of them. My father’s old 
cuffs hung very loosely over my thin wrists and were much 
too long until Mother cut off a large piece from each and 
then tacked them up to my shirt sleeves, and even then 
they reached nearly to my finger-tips. Both the waistcoat 
and frock coat were rather large for me, but Mother managed 
to do something to make them fit. When we were both 
satisfied about my appearance we started off, an hour too 
soon, for the restaurant where the féte was to take place, 

Mother went straight to her seat, but I went off to the 
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dressing-room with an air of great importance. I could 
not help thinking of the dressing-room in the Simmering 
inn which had filled me with such awe a few years ago, 
and where I expected to find the fulfilment of every dream ; 
in fact, fairyland. 

For the moment everything was in order. Herr Hornig 
and his wife were busy counting out small change for the 
pay desk. On an immense chest sat Eckhart and the other 
singers playing cards. Kathi Dengler, the “‘ Hernals 
Nightingale,”’ stood in front of a looking-glass rubbing her 
teeth clean with a white rag. I greeted everybody and 
then joined the card players; really 1 was so shy that I 
did not know what to do. One after another the other 
artistes began to arrive. Josephine Schmer, “ the female 
Prince,’ who always appeared in male attire, and sang a 
coarse bass; Ungrad, a deformed dwarf who was a great 
favourite in the public-house concerts that year ; Guschel- 
bauer, like a huge tub, squeezing himself through the door, 
followed by Franz Schmitter, very thin, with an expression 
of intolerable bitterness, but a splendid bass voice. Then 
came Jansky, on his long legs, with head shaved as smooth 
as a billiard ball, then the animal imitator Busch, a giant 
with an immense beard, and behind him Seidl Mayr, the 
best-loved comedian in Vienna. 

I looked through a chink into the hall. It was already 
full, but the people were still streaming in, glad to have an 
opportunity of seeing such a galaxy of their own particular 
stars. A piano, two violins and a trumpet did their best to 
do justice to a military march, and then Frau Hornig 
announced that the féte had commenced. 

The opening chorus and the artistes who followed received 
thunderous applause. If anything pleased the audience 
particularly, they shouted and stamped until the flattered 
performer repeated it. They would not let Guschelbauer 
go at all, and one very favourite song they insisted on his 
repeating four times. 

As my appearance was not to take place until the second 
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half of the programme, I helped my famous colleagues 
with their costumes, and I was much startled to find that 
my presence made no difference to the ladies, who changed 
their clothes, took off their wonderful coiffures, and covered 
their wrinkles with paint and powder. After the interval 
I changed trousers with Eckhart, and had just succeeded 
in putting my hair straight, when a bell rang, and Frau 
Hornig thrust me forth. I went hot and cold when I saw 
hundreds of curious eyes upon me, and my hands shook 
so that I could hardly hold my lines. It would have taken 
very little to make me run away—lI’d got stage-fright 
with a vengeance ! 

But I had to begin. Tremblingly I read the first few 
lines, and only when the audience shouted, ‘ Louder, 
louder!’ did I begin to make any distinguishable sounds, 
I soon lost my nervousness, and when I finished the audience 
applauded enthusiastically. I heard such cries as: “ That 
was fine!” “ Bravo, Petzold!’ ‘ Let’s have something 
more, please!’ The latter cry was taken up by the audience, 
so I returned and recited a small poem about a very melo- 
dramatic love affair, and the applause was almost more 
enthusiastic than before. 

Behind the scenes everybody crowded round to congrat- 
ulate me; only old Guschelbauer, changing his pumps 
for felt slippers, murmured sorrowfully : 

“Friends, our day is nearly done. Soon people won't 
pay a penny to hear us sing; they want recitations like 
they get at the Burg Theatre already.” 

Mother was tremendously proud and happy about her 
son’s success, and told me on the way home that a man 
sitting by her had explained to his companions that I was 
a Styrian like Roseyger, and wrote the same kind of stories 
as he did. We both laughed heartily at his lack of literary 
knowledge. 

This was my first and last appearance at a variety show ; 
neither did I write any more farces and songs, for nobody 
would take those that I had written, So I turned my back 
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on this branch of poetry, though it had brought me my first 
SUCCESS. 

For two long weeks I carried coal to the furnaces and 
then I was given a job in the factory. I was put in charge 
of a calendering machine, a post of considerable responsibility. 

The machine was used for stamping such stuffs as silk, 
satin and cotton velvet. It was like an iron tower, ten feet 
high, amongst others of its kind, and was set in motion 
by a transmission shaft. Beneath the great machine-room, 
a structure of iron and cement, were large cellars, containing 
stands for the metal and paper cylinders with the patterns 
engraved on them. There were hundreds of them, each 
weighing from one hundred to four hundred pounds. They 
were taken up into the machine-room by lifts, and lifted 
into the machine by means of pulleys. The care of one of 
these machines was not only a difficult task, but required 
incessant attention. The running of the machine had to be 
watched, and also the stuff passing over the hot cylinders. 
Work began at six o’clock in the morning and ended at 
five o’clock in the afternoon, with one hour’s break at 
midday. 

My wages were fourteen kronen per week, less the sickness 
and accident insurance, which I had to pay. Never before 
had I received so large a sum, and I was very well satisfied, 
and determined not to let anything go wrong, since that 
would mean paying damages. 

For months I went on with this work, like millions of 
my brothers and sisters, looking neither to the right nor 
to the left, and never troubling to ask myself whether this 
slow breaking down of body and spirit was the whole 
meaning of life. I just went on, as a worn-out old horse 
does, from sheer habit, glad to think there was food for 
me, though it was remarkably little. By day ten hours in 
front of a machine; at night, after a miserable supper, to 
bed, where after attempting to read a few sentences, I fell 
into a heavy sleep! On Sundays and holidays lying on the 
old sofa, and in the evening accompanying Mother to a 
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cheap inn where we could get beer and sausage in the 
garden, And that is how I passed a summer which can never 
be given back to me. 

In the autumn things were changed. On my daily tramps 
to my work, I had made the acquaintance of a young 
metal-worker. He was about my age and worked in a lustre 
factory not far from the dye works. We soon became friends. 
I was particularly attracted by his seriousness and the quiet 
way in which he discussed matters, so I suggested that we 
should meet more frequently, in the evenings and on Sundays. 
He agreed willingly, and as he finished work half an hour 
earlier than I did, he waited at the factory gates for me. 
We walked home together, and he waited while I had my 
supper, then we went out and spent the evening together. 

His parents, immigrant Polish Jews, seemed to me to 
be very well off. The father had a barber’s shop in one of 
the chief streets of Ottakring, and they lived over the 
shop in a pleasant little flat. My new acquaintance, Arthur 
Kellerman, became a faithful friend. He had two younger 
brothers, strong, quiet boys, also metal-workers. This 
industrious family destroyed my belief that Jews were shy of 
hard work and fit only for commerce. Neither Arthur nor any 
of his family had any head at all for business. Intercourse 
with this family made it impossible for me to retain my 
anti-Semitic ideas. These people had to toil for their daily 
bread just as Mother and I did; their work, particularly 
that of the three brothers, was not a bit easier than mine ; 
I never heard them grumbling about their fellow-creatures ; 
on the contrary, I knew that no beggar was ever sent empty 
away ; they did not look typically Jewish, and the notorious 
slyness of the Jewish tongue was lacking altogether. I can 
count on my fingers all the people who have ever been as 
kind to me as that Jewish family. 

They had certainly very little to spare, but there was 
always a place for me at their table. In later days, when 
I reached the utmost depths of misery, if I had overcome 
my pride sufficiently to go to them with my troubles, they 
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would have shared their last crust with me, and shared my 
sorrows also. 

Under the influence of my new friend, I began to take 
an interest in other things besides work and sleep. I con- 
quered my weariness in order to spend the evening with 
him. If the weather was fine we went for walks, gazed at 
all the books in the shop windows, or, shy and amorous, 
stumbled along in the tracks of some pretty factory girl, 
frightened to death, however, if she noticed us. When that 
happened, we turnedsharply to the right-about, and bragged 
of what we would have said and done had we been alone. 
But it never entered our heads to separate on these occasions, 
for alone we should neither of us have dared to look a girl 
in the face. 

When the weather was bad we read to one another; 
books on history and natural history, borrowed from the 
public library; afterwards discussing what we had read. 

On Sunday mormings we went to the museums. The 
Vienna Historical Museum attracted us particularly. I 
liked the rooms containing letters and MSS. of famous 
poets and composers, but my friend could hardly be dragged 
away from the antiquities. I could never spend enough 
time in the Grillparzer room. 

On Wednesdays and Saturdays my friend was not free. 
He belonged to the “‘ Young Workers’ Club,” and they had 
meetings on those days. He would not take me with him 
as I was not a Social Democrat. 

In those days I knew very little about politics. At one 
time my hero had been the great demagogue, Lueger, 
but my enthusiasm for the Christian-Socialist leader had 
cooled when I saw, during my father’s last illness, the kind 
of thing that clerical compassion was. Then I became a 
German Nationalist braggart, and thought Bismarck was 
the greatest of Germans. The Socialistic or anti-Socialistic 
efforts of the individual parties were a matter of supreme 
indifference to me. I had forgotten the religious needs of 
childhood, and now I tried to solve the riddle of existence 
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through the intellect, not so much because I yearned for a 
philosophy of life, as out of curiosity. I knew nothing of 
Socialism and classed it with Nihilism and Anarchism. 

It was originally curiosity and the lust for adventure 
that made me plague Arthur until he at last consented to 
take me to a meeting. After the third visit, I was so interested 
in what I had heard that I begged to be enrolled a member, 
Arthur was only too pleased to tell me all he knew of 
Socialism, and so a new world arose before my eyes: to be 
a Man amongst men, not a beast of burden—what a revel- 
ation! I felt how proud my soul was of its newly-acquired 
dignity, how it carried this consciousness as a precious jewel. 
I had acquired a new significance, and spiritual riches 
which made me the equal of those who, by birth or chance, 
had been given noble names, honours, and wealth. My 
previous life fell into ruins, and I began to build a new one, 
stone by stone. I was my own architect, and the building 
would belong to me alone. 

When I first went to the ‘' Young Workers’ Club ” I was 
astonished by the sobriety and intense earnestness, but also 
by the clean, fanatical enthusiasm which ruled there. In- 
stead of starting the proceedings by beer-drinking and 
shouting, as the theatrical clubs of my acquaintance did, 
a lecture was given on some subject connected with nature 
or art. During the hour that this lasted, the members were 
models of attention. Then there was a discussion on matters 
affecting apprentices and the younger workmen, older and 
more educated men giving advice. Finally borrowed books 
were returned to the library and new ones handed out. 
During the whole evening no alcohol was drunk, and smoking 
also was forbidden. 

I was most enthusiastic, and felt that I had long wished 
for such a place of mutual improvement and interest. 
I was very grateful to my friend for introducing me. A closer 
study of Socialism caused a great change in my ideas of 
the relations of human beings to one another, their rights 
and their duties. The poems of Liberty, of Heine, Freili- 
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grath and Herwegh, became my favourite literature. They 
were brought to my notice first in the club library by a 
member whom I told of my first attempts at verse-making. 

Now I began to overflow into fresh channels; the verses 
which I wrote at this time were aimed at all sorts of tyrants, 
and the colours were naturally laid on very thick. Every 
poem was full of starvation, pit disasters, murdered workmen, 
revolutions; and the hero was always the exploited worker. 

Of course I went much too far; I thought of every 
employer as a heartless despot, every priest as the person- 
ification of stupidity and deceit, and became as full of 
blind, unjust hatred as I had been before of submissive 
resignation. The reason of this was, that I, like hundreds 
of thousands of others of the disinherited, looked upon 
Socialism in the beginning as a question of accusation and 
revenge. It was years before the nobler side of the question 
entered my consciousness. 

Liberty, Equality, Fraternity were words which intoxi- 
cated me. They could not have found better soil than in 
me, whose mind had been prepared by long years of want 
and sorrow. Added to that, I had a friend whose race had 
provided the greatest disciples and martyrs of Socialism, 
and who concealed, beneath a shy, calm exterior, a passionate 
devotion to the creed. Arthur used every opportunity to 
increase my enthusiasm and to make me as ardent in the 
cause of Socialism as he was himself. 

I took out my text-book on metre again and studied it 
harder than ever. But I had much to say that refused 
to be bound down by rules of metre. 

At last it got beyond me, so I threw the text-book into 
a corner, and wrote down the poem just as it came to me. 


THE CRIPPLE 


He slowly moves along the street 
Painfully dragging his weary feet : 

He scarce can move them, so he must 
Crawl along like a worm in the dust. 
Mournfully gazing at hearty folk : 

A cripple, broke. 
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Weeks ago, in the foundry gloom, 

He turned and welded the glowing bloom ; 
Until at last the cog-wheels caught 

And crushed the busy hand that wrought. 
In hospital for many a day 

This cripple lay. 


The master he had served of late 
Spoke to him pleading at the gate. 
“Such things may any man befall : 
I cannot stand behind you all. 

A shabby trick of Fate, it’s true. 
The worse for you.” 


Threepence a day will the master give, 
The children starve, and yet must live : 
They cry, so half the night his wife 
With eyes fast failing, sews for life, 
And he must here in the gutter stand, 
Holding to you his pleading hand. 


When I had written a number of such poems, Arthur 
begged me to read them at a Club meeting. I did not wish 
to do so. The audience would not be of the same type as 
that at the variety show, which was eager to applaud 
everything so long as it was not bored. My newly-awakened 
class consciousness made me realize that only the best 
would be good enough. How surprised | was, at the close 
of the next Club meeting, to be asked by the President 
if I would read my poems when we next met! Arthur 
had told him of my hidden efforts, and my refusal to let 
them be known. [ could not refuse this request, so on the 
following Wednesday I stood at the table, with twenty 
pairs of eyes fixed upon me. 

Strange! this time there was no feeling of stage-fright. 
I felt as though my audience were in sympathy with me. 
No storm of applause rose when I finished, but the heightened 
and sparkling eyes of my comrades showed better than any 
applause that they understood and liked my verses. 

Our meetings took place in a restaurant in Lerchenfeld, 
and in the room beneath us there was a variety show every 
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night. As I went downstairs after I had read my poems, 
I heard through an open door bits of a topical song that 
I had written weeks before. I stood and listened for a while, 
then went on my way with a smile of satisfaction. 

I had done something better than becoming one of 
those writers of popular songs who must eternally be harping 
on the much overworked ‘ gemiitlichkeit ’’ and ‘“ golden 
heart ” of the Viennese public, in order to win the applause 
of a thoughtless crowd, in an atmosphere of beer and 
wine, and perhaps a few shillings in payment. Now 
nothing would have induced me to change places with 
these people. How rich I felt that evening when for the 
first time I read my poems aloud to my friends, who 
were also workmen ! 

Musing happily on the events of the evening, I went home 
to Mother, who was waiting to hear my story, and I could 
hardly tell her enough of my reading and its success. 

The changed outlook, the new meaning which life had 
acquired, made a marked difference in my work. I was no 
longer apathetic and unconcerned as in the days when I 
had felt of less importance than a screw or any other part 
of the machine; now I took note of all that happened. 
Every movement of my hand had its meaning, and I tried 
to look at my work in relation to my own life and the 
life of the outside world. I entered into a certain intellectual 
relationship with the stuff I was handling, with the machine, 
and with everything connected with my daily toil. In that 
way I received many new ideas, of which I had previously 
had no conception, but which now gave me a sense of 
increasing spiritual wealth. Things often seemed, in a 
sense, to become transparent, and to reveal a long succession 
of visions, and these visions when assembled, threw my 
mental picture of the world into ever sharper relief. And 
with my condemnation of the existing social order I 
felt a desire to help my fellow sufferers, and the two desires 
grew side by side into great trees under whose branches 
the poet waited for the sound of the inner voice. 
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Arthur explained to me the importance of the workers’ 
organizations, and gave me pamphlets on the subject which 
were easy to understand. I was troubled to find that we had 
no such organization in our works, where over five hundred 
workers of both sexes were under the arbitrary control of. 
their employer, and had no redress. Every morning they 
went in like a flock of sheep, and so they left in the evening, 
with only one idea in their five hundred brains—that 
another day’s work was done and Sunday a day nearer. 
When I thought about these miserable lives I was, by turns, 
deeply unhappy and violently angry, and I racked my brains 
to think of a way to free the proletariat from its shameful 
fate. In olden days I had dreamed of rescuing a princess 
from a burning house, and thus becoming a powerful and 
honoured man ; now I dreamed of instigating a revolution, 
of performing devoted deeds for my new religion. 

Like a fiery young horse, I champed impatiently at the 
bit, for out of consideration for my mother I could not 
avow myself openly a Socialist. To do so would have meant 
instant dismissal from the works, a written undertaking 
being required from every worker, before he was accepted, 
that he would not join any organization. 

In order to show my sympathies in private life I used to 
wear a bright red tie, and a tie-pin on which was the head 
of Lassalle. Although wehad very few rights and no freedom 
at the works, yet on the whole we were well treated. Very 
few people were ever dismissed for breaking rules; they 
were warmed against repeating their error. The machines 
were protected, but in case of accident there was a doctor 
and a dispensary in the building. This would certainly 
have counted as a pattern factory but for the fact that the 
pay was so bad—there were girls working eleven hours a 
day for a weekly wage of five kronen. I had heard enough 
of the bad treatment of workers in other factories, and later 
on I was to be convinced from personal experience of the 
truth of their stories. 

Our good treatment was probably due to the fact that our 
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employer had been originally a journeyman tanner, and still 
remembered the days when he too was a worker. 

Each day we saw the tall, broad-shouldered millionaire, 
wearing a workman’s blue blouse, striding through the 
workshops, and his steel-grey eyes saw everything. If he 
noticed carelessness, he went up to the guilty one and said: 
“Comrade, do not become slack, or I have no use for you.” 

He was not inaccessible to pleas for increased wages, 
time off, or other favours. If he noticed that a man looked 
miserable, he asked the cause, and if convinced of the 
truth of his story, was very ready to help. He still believed 
in the patriarchal relationship between master and man, 
and thought that he was helping his employees best by 
fighting Socialism. 

His son was the exact opposite of his father. When he 
came through the workshops with his sword rattling (he 
was a cavalry officer) he apparently thought he was on the 
parade ground, for threats and abuse simply flew about. 
He looked us arrogantly up and down, and always spoke 
French to the manager, so that we should not understand 
him. 

The manager hardly ever spoke to us, and we rarely saw 
him more than once a week. My real chief was the foreman 
of the pattern-stamping workshops, and I will devote a 
little more time to this curious personality. 

Herr Jurek was about forty years of age, but was still 
as supple as a youth. Rather tall and very thin, he looked, 
as one of the men said, as though he had got into a tobacco 
machine and come out a Virginia cigarette. His chief 
characteristic was his tendency to superstition and to super- 
natural imaginations. I have never met anybody else who 
carried this so far as Jurek did. He peopled the world around 
him with ghosts of all kinds, who haunted even the brightly- 
lit, prosaic workshops. He believed firmly in the trans- 
migration of souls, according to the primitive ideas of the 
Indians. In ordinary matters he was terribly superstitious ; 
for instance, he hated to meet a black cat or a oe 
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was sure they meant misfortune. On the other hand, a 
chimney-sweep or a white dove made him extremely happy. 

During pauses in his work he told us numerous ghost 
stories, and woe to him who doubted their truth ! 

When one of the workgirls was killed in an accident to 
one of the cylinder lifts, he declared that her ghost haunted 
the lift, and he would never allow it to be used in the 
morning until he had dropped a flower down the shaft to 
pacify the spirit. 

He was also convinced of the close relationship between 
our dreams and our lives, and never tired of asking us about 
our dreams of the previous night. With one hand he fed 
material into his machines, while with the other he turned 
over the leaves of a dream-book to search for the meaning 
of our dreams. 

In him lived the spirit of a medieval necromancer, and 
perhaps an alchemist also, for I feel sure that in his lodgings, 
in the outer suburbs of Vienna, he brewed concoctions to 
which he attributed secret powers. At any rate, he often 
showed us phials containing red, yellow, or green fluids, 
which, with the air of a sorcerer, he declared to be elixirs 
that would dispel all fatigue, and would also invoke the most 
beautiful dreams. He never offered them to us, but watched 
over them most carefully. Once the youth at the next 
machine to me managed to get hold of a phial and swallowed 
half the contents. A few hours later he was in terrible pain. 
The next day he told us that he had been unable to sleep 
all night, the pain had been so excruciating; but he was 
then quite recovered. 

A week or two later this same boy met with a terrible 
accident. He was joking with one of the workgirls who had 
brought him a bundle of stuff, when his coat-sleeve caught 
in a cylinder, and his right arm was drawn into the machine. 
I sprang to stop the machine when I heard his scream, 
but his arm, just above the elbow, was horribly mangled. 
He hung like a fly on the machine, screaming dreadfully, 
while the blood poured over him in streams. We rolled the 
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cylinders apart, and had to keep a very firm hold on our- 
selves not to faint at the sight which was revealed. The 
doctor had the unfortunate man moved to the next room 
and immediately, with the help of the nearest available 
surgeon, amputated the arm. 

There was not much more work done that day. A new 
fear had arisen in me: fear of the secret malice of the machine. 
I stood terrified before mine, in which I saw a bloodthirsty 
murderer from whose ferocity 1 should never be safe. We 
were two enemies standing opposite each other, and perhaps 
I was the weaker? My only weapons were incessant 
attention and adroitness. And before me stood a monster 
of iron and steel, with flesh-tearing wheels, strangling belts, 
and crushing cylinders. Death was there, in every screw- 
hole, ready to fall upon the man whose attention was for 
an instant distracted. 

My fellow workmen probably had the same feeling that 
afternoon, for they all looked serious, and one heard none 
of the usual jokes, the ill-suppressed laughter, and the whis- 
pering. 

Even the girls were quiet, and usually no power on earth 
would keep their tongues still; when one of them thought- 
lessly began to hum a gay tune the others immediately 
silenced her. 

Jurek was very keen on lotteries ; he never failed to take 
part in the small lottery, and was an ardent propagandist 
of these “hopes of the foolish.” One day he would surely 
win, for his dream-book told him so. 

He insisted on a detailed description of our dreams every 
Monday and Thursday, those being the days when the 
lotteries opened. With the help of his book he picked out 
five numbers according to the most interesting dreams, 
and then asked us to join in with him, I had always refused, 
because I disliked this old woman’s game; but one day, 
in order not to offend him, I gave him the few pence he 
wanted. I forgot the affair straight away, but when I went 
to work the following Thursday the other men greeted me 
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I spent thirty kronen on a winter overcoat, a pair of trousers, 
a pair of shoes, and a wonderful felt hat. The dealer wanted 
twice as much in the first place, but I beat him down. 
For Mother we bought a thick woollen shawl and warm 
boots, and then to her great joy we went to a restaurant 
where there was a variety show. Mother laughed until 
she cried at the funny man, and was once again happy 
as a child, and I was so glad to see her happy that I cheer- 
fully put up with the boredom I felt. 

In spite of our extravagance, there was still sixty kronen 
for Mother to put away for a rainy day in the old Lutheran 
Bible. Who could tell what sorrow and what unpleasant 
surprises the future might hold for a factory hand and his 
old mother ? 

I do not remember that after my father’s death we ever 
had so much money in the house as on that day. I slept 
the sleep of the rich, with the feeling of security that money 
gives, and was nearly untrue to the principles of my new 
philosophy. 

The following winter would have been quite tolerable, 
but that Mother had a bad fall which caused her terrible 
pain and gave me a great deal of anxiety. 

It was shortly after Christmas; real winter weather, 
with roads and footpaths mere sheets of ice, and the house- 
owners were never done with strewing ashes before their 
houses, I was at the Club listening to a lecture, when I was 
called out. An excited woman, whom I recognized as a 
neighbour, poured forth a jumble of words from which I 
gathered that Mother had slipped in front of a butcher’s 
shop, and had broken some bones of the right hand. 

I ran home as I was and found the account only too 
true ; the right arm was terribly swollen and she was groaning 
with pain. I made compresses with vinegar, and gave her 
some tea to drink, after which she revived a little. 

Then we went by tram to the General Hospital, and sought 
the surgical clinic, which was under the direction of a 
famous professor of surgery. The clock struck eleven as 
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we entered the ill-lit, over-heated waiting-room. A fat and 
sleepy nurse waddled up to us and declared, confusedly, 
that the surgeon on duty had gone off to a birthday party 
and had not left his address. He might be back at any 
moment, because he was really on duty. So we sat on a 
bench and waited, and the nurse went back to her ward. 
The moments passed, but no surgeon came. Mother did 
her best to hide her suffering, but the pain she endured 
showed in her feverish eyes. Midnight struck. Mother was 
burning with fever and unbearable pain; at any moment 
I expected her to faint from exhaustion. Behind the doors 
could be heard the moans of the patients, and sometimes 
a heart-rending scream. 

At one o’clock the surgeon had still not arrived. The arm 
was terribly swollen, and the nurse was anxious but had 
no idea what to do. I was boiling with rage at the man 
who could thus neglect his duty, and filled with the bitterest 
thoughts of the sorrows of the poor. My mother’s suffering 
burned the teaching of my new philosophy into my soul 
with red-hot needles ; those eyes, so full of pain, vanquished 
my last doubts of the justification of Socialism. 

I implored the nurse to fetch a doctor from another 
clinic, but she refused, as that was against the rules. Just 
as I was starting out to find a doctor myself the long-awaited 
surgeon arrived. He was a young dandy, and was not at all 
pleased after a delightful party to find such work for him. 
I made no attempt to conceal my fury, and even threatened 
to bring a charge against him. At first he listened to my 
threats with his nose in the air, but then became very meek 
and begged me not to bring a charge against him, owning 
that he had behaved thoughtlessly. When he undertook to 
do his utmost to heal the arm, I was satisfied, for the 
main thing was to get Mother fit again as soon as possible. 

With the nurse’s help, he did what was necessary ; a 
painful business which caused my mother to faint, and 
nearly made my heart stand still, because I thought she 
was dying. Stimulants brought her round, and the firm 
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bandage relieved the pain considerably. We managed to 
reach home in a cab when they had finished. 

Every day, until the summer, Mother had to go to the 
clinic, where her arm was massaged, received electric treat- 
ment, and was stretched, but all this did not prevent the 
arm from becoming stiff and causing terrible pain in bad 
weather. There could no longer be any question of my 
mother earning a few pence, so from this time on everything 
depended on my own earnings, which were little enough, 
and not to be relied on, for I might be turned off at a 
moment’s notice. 

Was it any comfort that hundreds and thousands of 
workmen’s families were in the same plight? They were 
often worse off than we, for their fear of hunger and home- 
lessness was frequently increased by the possession of a 
family—children, who ought to have been their deepest 
joy and holiest pleasure. In the many, many tenement 
houses of the great city, the rooms and passages and stairs 
were full of this fear; it was a permanent black cloud 
over the life of the working man; it could drive him to 
madness, disturb his deepest slumber, make him shiver 
on the sunniest day, and even embitter his love. Homeless | 
how harmless a word that 1s compared to workless ! 

The poor man’s home is there where he can use his hands 
to earn his bread. If he has no such opportunity he is 
less than the fowls of the air and the worms in the dust ; 
he is like a stone which just lies motionless but with this 
difference: the stone knows nothing of the tragedy of 
uselessness, For the worker it is the vilest disgrace; it 
turns his life into a stagnant gutter, from which arise all 
evils ; vice and crime, hate and execration. 


CHAPTER VII 
DARK DAYS 


AGAIN we had moved our few possessions, for quite the 
twentieth time since I left school. The house was a miser- 
able old, tumble-down building of two stories with a shingled 
roof, but our room, which was on the first floor, was large 
and light, and had a windowlooking out overa timber-yard. 
An added advantage was that the rent was 1s. 8d. a week 
less than we had paid for the other wretched hole. But for 
the fact that the rent was so much less, I should not have 
agreed to moving at this time, for my mother was far 
from well, and to my anxious eyes she seemed daily weaker. 
Neither sunshine nor nourishing food did anything to 
restore her lost strength. 

It was the end of September. The whole city was 
suffering from election fever, for the Parliamentary elections 
were on us, and the struggle between Social-Democrat 
and Christian Socialist candidates was likely to be par- 
ticularly bitter. The two rival candidates—Franz 
Schuhmeier and Prince Alois Liechtensten—were both 
well-known political leaders. The latter was an opponent 
to be taken seriously, for even if Schuhmeier were returned 
for Parliament, there were still the elections for the Diet, 
which were on a much more restricted suffrage, and in 
which the affection of the lower middle classes for the Prince 
would tell considerably. 

The Social Democrats were also much hectored by the 
police, who kept a very watchful eye on them, and broke 
up all their meetings, a drawback from which their opponents 
never suffered. 

I had been elected Secretary to our Young Workmen’s 


Club. We threw ourselves into the election work with 
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tremendous enthusiasm. We met every evening, and with 
the help of older and experienced members made a list of 
all the voters in the district. In the last few days we went 
out in couples, and pinned our election-cry on every house 
door. We thought it a particularly daring deed when 
two of our members slipped into the courtyard of the 
ex-mayor and pasted a Social-Democrat poster on the 
front door: ‘ Vote for Mr. Schuhmeier.” 

I should have thought myself a cowardly traitor if I 
had not stayed away from work on election day in order 
to go round canvassing. Most of the club did the same 
without a thought of what the consequences might be. 

We stationed ourselves at the crossing of two busy 
streets, and distributed sheaves of election handbills, with 
which we were kept supplied from the committee-rooms 
near by. Until midday we had succeeded in escaping 
the eyes of the police, who all that day were hunting down 
Social Democrat agitators throughout Vienna. Just as the 
clock struck twelve and the streets were full of home-going 
workmen, two huge hands grabbed me from behind, and on 
turning I saw the purple and bloated face of a policeman, 
who announced that I was arrested. If the cause of my 
arrest had been anything else, I should probably have died 
of shame. As it was I marched through the crowd at the 
policeman’s side, feeling proud of my position. When we 
arrived at the nearest police station I was taken before a 
commissioner of police, who, after he had finished cleaning 
his nails, assumed a portentous frown, and turned to the 
policeman to inquire the reason for my arrest. 

.The constable gave a detailed account of my misdeeds, 
and to my great astonishment, a clerk nearly filled two 
large sheets of paper, putting it all down. After I had 
given the required personal data, another policeman led me 
off to a room where several people were sitting tailor-wise 
on a sloping wooden plank. Th door slammed, the key 
groaned disagreeably, and I was imprisoned—a danger to 
the State. 
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To my joy I discovered an acquaintance amongst my 
fellow-prisoners, and he told me that we were all there for 
the same cause. One man who seemed to have been 
through it all before assured us that we should certainly be 
released before nightfall. Party Headquarters knew where 
we were and would intervene. 

To kill time and to help the cause, we sacrificed our 
note-books, tore out blank pages on which we wrote, ‘“‘ Vote 
for Franz Schuhmeier,” and other good advice, and threw 
these slips of paper out of the iron-barred window. Hours 
passed and I was not unduly dejected by imprisonment. 
Towards evening we listened anxiously for sounds from the 
street. The Viennese always celebrate their election 
victories by processions, and we hoped to get an idea of the 
result from the shouting. For some time we listened in 
vain. There was a great deal of talking, but it reached us 
only as indistinguishable sounds. Suddenly it seemed as 
though a single cry of triumph rose above all other sounds 
“Hurrah for Schuhmeier! Victory! Victory! Hurrah 
for International Social Democracy ! ” 

We got fearfully excited and nearly cried with joy in our 
narrow cell. Then we began to sing the Labour Song, 
and we must have been heard outside, for gradually the 
crowds in the street joined in with us. 

A little while later the door rattled and a policeman 
came in: 

“Now, if you please, come to the Commissioner.” 

When we were all before him, he told us in a surly tone 
that we were free, but if he could have had his way, we should 
have remained in the cell for a few hours longer. 

; Much that troubled us! As quickly as possible we got 
away from those inhospitable walls, which smelt of horses, 
paper and rats. 

I left my companions and ran home, worried lest my 
mother should by any means have heard of my adventure. 
Luckily she had not, so I made an excuse and got away toa 
meeting of the victorious party. 
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Without a thought of ill, I went next morning to my work. 
Just as I was starting my machine, I was called to the 
telephone. The Director wished to speak to me in his office. 
I was horrified, for I knew that meant at least a good lecture, 
if not instant dismissal. It was a very short audience, 
The Director announced that owing to the part I had played 
in the election, I was dismissed from the works. As I had 
joined a Social Democrat Club in spite of warning, there 
would be no question of notice ; I must goat once. For an 
instant everything went black. I felt my mother leaning 
on me for support—if I fell so must she. 

‘* Go on your knees and beg forgiveness—promise to leave 
the Club. Out-of-work at the beginning of winter means 
starvation and freezing to death. Think of your mother,” 
something within me cried out. 

I pulled myself together. My bending knees straightened, 
I bit off the plea that was on the tip of my tongue. 

Without a word I left the office, and fetched my insurance- 
book from the book-keeper ; it was stamped : “ Was honest 
and worked well, wages paid up to dismissal.”’ 

Without a farewell to the others—I dreaded their 
sympathy—lI slipped out of the building. Outside, in the 
fresh autumn air, I regretted not having said good-bye, 
but then I remembered how little we had in common, and 
how completely I should be forgotten by the time another 
had taken my place. 

I had often been out of work—but never had itseemed 
so terrible a catastrophe. I wandered about the streets, 
feeling that it was all a bad dream. I felt a dull pain which 
threatened to choke me. In the face of every passer-by 
I read condemnation: Fool! Why did you not think of 
your mother ? Shame upon you, selfish creature ! 

My insurance-book burnt my fingers, and the thought 
of my mother’s sorrow nearly drove me crazy. 

Until late in the afternoon I wandered about in this 
way, and then I plucked up courage to go home and tell 
Mother the ill news. 
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She, the dear woman, showed once again that she was 
a worker’s mother, for, while realizing how bad things were, 
she looked at them courageously and did her best to cheer 
me up, as I sat there like a lump of misery. 

Two days later, while on the look-out for work, I met a 
man whose fellow worker I had been at one time. 

He suggested that I should go to his employer and see 
if he was not in need of a window-cleaner, the autumn 
being the season when they were usually in request. At 
any other juncture I should probably have thought for some 
time before taking so difficult, dangerous and badly paid a 
job; but now that Mother was quite unable to earn a 
penny, and needed good, strengthening food, I dared not 
let any chance go by. So I went to the offices, and was at 
once taken on at a daily wage of one krone, fifty heller. 

Every morning, excepting Sunday, I had to be at work 
by four o’clock. My employer gave me my orders, and I 
took my ladder, bucket and cleaning materials, and, in the 
company of four others, set out to begin the day’s work 
by cleaning the windows of some restaurant. Until the 
evening we were constantly climbing up and down ladders. 
and I was soon quite expert at window-cleaning. We had 
to work on Sundays also, but did not start until seven 
o’clock, and finished about three. On Sundays we generally 
cleaned the windows of banks, schools and public buildings. 

As far as my fellow workers were concerned, I was out 
of the frying pan into the fire. Politically they were more 
indolent than the men at the factory, and hardly one of 
them had an interest beyond his everyday needs. 

They were all considerably older than I and most of 
them had only held their present jobs for a few months. 
Having worked with them for a short time, I was very glad 
when my employer gave me work in the smaller houses 
which I could do alone ; I liked neither their talk nor their 
manners. At first I tried to get them to talk more seriously, 
but they just laughed at me, and I found it useless to persist. 

T hated the early morning, when I had to work with them 
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in the restaurants; and all the week, working alone, I 
dreaded the thought of the coming Sunday, when we all 
worked together. 

Physically too, the work was a rather severe strain on me. 
The long hours—twelve, thirteen or fourteen each day— 
the heavy loads which I had to carry through the streets, 
and the climbing of ladders with buckets of water, was 
all more than my feeble strength could manage for any 
length of time. How longingly I peeped into the small 
cafés, where one could get hot coffee with milk and could 
rest and warm oneself! With my tiny wage I could no 
longer indulge myself thus except in the dinner hour. How 
much fresh bitterness entered my life when, rubbing at the 
outside of a shop window, I saw behind it the things which 
saved one from hunger and cold, when all the time 1 was 
in danger of slipping from the frozen rungs and breaking 
an arm or a leg! 

My fellow workers drank rum, in the hope of imbibing 
warmth and oblivion along with it. At the end of each 
job they went to the nearest public-house, to get strength 
for the next one, with the result that by the evening they 
were drunk. 

The best hour of the day was the dinner hour, which 
I spent at a tiny coffee-house, making my midday meal 
of coffee and dry bread. I sat as near as possible to the fire, 
collected a pile of papers round me into which I dipped 
while enjoying the smell of the coffee, and now and again 
taking a good long drink. 

When the dinner hour was past, I thought over what 
I had just read and compared it with life as I saw it through 
the windows that I cleaned, and in the streets through 
which I walked. Fiction often crumpled into nothingness 
before the strange realities of life. 

It was a good thing that there was so much to see and 
hear during my day’s work, for that was all I had to replace 
the Club meetings, my talks with Arthur, and my books. 

I generally arrived home in the evenings too tired to 
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and fetch coal and wood for the next day. Mother had 
become so great an invalid that she could only just manage 
to prepare our poor supper. For that reason I did not care 
to leave her to go to the Club meetings: it was bad enough 
that she must spend the whole day alone. It became more 
and more obvious that I should not have her to care for 
much longer. That thought came to me often in the 
middle of my work and saddened me yet more. And 
sometimes I had visions of her alone, fighting death, and 
calling vainly for me. These ideas had so great an effect 
on me that I hurried through my work, madly neglecting 
to attach the safeguard, so that I might finish more quickly, 
hurry on to the next job, and get back home a little sooner. 

How I hated to leave her in the morning! I tried 
anxiously to tell from the degree of life in her eyes, her voice 
and her movements, what her strength was, and then, 
judging by what I saw, I went off partially satisfied or in a 
state of feverish anxiety. 

It would have been a great relief to me if I could have 
found some other work which would have left me free to 
devote more time to the care of my mother. 

Another worry was soon added: my fear that I might 
break down myself, for the heavy work was telling on me 
severely. It was a very rainy autumn, and for days I had 
to wear wet clothes, since they would not dry in the few 
hours of the night. With shuddering horror I thought of 
the winter, when wet and cold would certainly bring on 
fever and probably lung trouble. 

For this reason, when my employer asked for two of us 
to undertake the cleaning of the hospital and monastery 
of the Brothers of Mercy, within whose gates no woman 
was allowed, I gladly accepted the offer. Windows, 
floors, doors, walls, all had to be cleaned, and that meant 
some weeks during which I should be spared all work out of 
doors, except the early morning work on the café windows, 
which we all did together. In the monastery there was also 
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a good dinner and supper provided, and generally tea as 
well, It was not the most pleasant work one could wish, 
to spend hours cleaning the immense windows of the hospital, 
thick with the year-old exhalations of numerous sick people, 
and watched all the time by fifty pairs of eyes, full of envy, 
sorrow and longing. Neither was it particularly cheerful to 
clean the dissecting-room, with its large tables covered 
with the strangest and most uncanny things. When we 
started on this room we were given rubber gloves, with the 
strictest injunctions to touch nothing without them, and to 
be extremely careful not to injure our skin in any way, as 
there was danger of blood-poisoning. The smell of putre- 
faction nearly choked us at times, and my fellow worker 
declared that spirits were the only safeguard against 
infection. For this reason he was generally so drunk by 
midday that I dare not let him mount a ladder, lest he 
should tumble off. So I undertook to clean the windows of 
the mortuary alone, since their height made them danger- 
ous for my comrade. 

I was curious to see this gloomy vaulted room, with its 
walls of medieval thickness. The mortuary was part of 
the original old monastic buildings. In the length of the 
room, at a height of ten feet, there were six tiny windows 
with panes of frosted glass. In the background were 
several wooden coffins. These I noticed only after my 
eyes, half-blinded by the light outside, had got accustomed 
to the gloom. The lay-brother offered to stay and keep 
me company, but I thanked him laughingly for his offer, 
and refused it. Then I started work. 

I finished the first window, and in moving over to the 
next I faced the coffins. Suddenly my heart stopped 
beating and a shiver ran down my spine: in four of the 
coffins lay naked corpses. They shone like ivory in their 
frames of dark-brown wood and had a most ghostly appear- 
ance in the feeble light. 

I trembled all over, and the fear of Death, the great 
Unknown, made my heart beat feverishly. At last I 
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managed to tear my gaze away from the coffins, carried my 
ladder to the next window, and set frantically to work, 
trying to concentrate all my attention on what I was doing. 
I was not entirely successful and my eyes often turned 
again towards the coffins. Old wives’ tales came back to 
my memory; tales of people who were considered to be 
dead but were only in a state of coma; I was transported 
from the every-day world into a world of nameless horrors, 
and I was filled with a deadly fear. 

The sound of my bucket banging against the ladder 
recalled me to myself. I determined to go straight to 
the point and conquer this absurd fear, so I got down 
from the ladder and went over to the coffins. As I got 
nearer much of the ghostliness disappeared, the bodies 
became earthly, and I lost a great deal of my dread of them. 
The longer I looked at the corpses the quieter I became, 
and my thoughts recovered their logical sequence. 

The first corpse was that of an old man. A snow-white 
beard covered his chest. The lids were shut so tightly 
over the eyes, the mouth was so firmly closed, that it 
seemed as though the man wanted to say: “IJ have seen, 
spoken and striven more than enough: now I long for 
peace and quiet.” His terrible emaciation, and the fact 
that he lay naked on sawdust, were sufficient to show that 
he had been a fellow sufferer, one of the Poor. 

Next him lay an elderly man whose thin hair was sprinkled 
with grey. The bloated face was covered with stubble, 
which gave the corpse a neglected look ; I thought I could 
still smell about him the alcohol which was in life always 
noticeable about these outcasts of society. 

Perhaps this man had been found dying on a rubbish- 
heap or in a brick-kiln, for there was no card at his feet 
with personal data as there was with the others. Nameless ! 
He must have been one of those who had suffered the bitter 
fate of the workman who can find no work, and so falls a 
victim to drink and to the deepest poverty ; doomed to lead 
a life more wretched than that of an animal; mae 
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hearth or home, without wife or child, until the appearance 
of Death, the liberator, with a bed of sawdust and a place 
in the common grave. 

Yet another corpse lay there. A boy, still undeveloped, 
whose youthful skin seemed to emit a strange rebellious 
glow: “I was still so young. 1 wanted to grow older, to 
know what beauty there was in the world. In vain!” 
On the lips of this child of fifteen or sixteen lay an expression 
of pain. Had he also felt the iron pressure of the fate of 
the poor? Washean apprentice, who had perhaps fallen 
from a roof, or been the victim of a machine ? His nght side 
and his arm were still bandaged. Perhaps an old and 
sorrowing mother was mourning for him in her lonely room. 

My heart began to fill with unspeakable bitterness, until 
in despairing rage I cursed the whole world. Born in 
misery, surrounded by want and despair—to die in a hospital 
bed if mercy happened to take him off the street—the 
frightful destiny of millions ! 

I shivered. Not this time with fear of the Dead, who 
had now become trusted comrades. My own bitter thoughts 
were chilling me. 

I returned to my work, but owing to the increasing 
darkness I had soon to finish for the day. 

That evening I hurried home more quickly than ever, 
and greeted my mother, who was standing at the house door, 
so joyously that she inquired if I had won another lottery. 
My only answer was to kiss her, whereupon she burst out 
crying and began to talk of her death, and how soon J 
should be alone. Not until she had drunk some coffee was 
she at allcalm, and I could hardly swallow my supper, 
I was so terribly unhappy. 

November 1st, All Saints’ Day, was my first absolutely 
free day for many weeks. On previous occasions I had 
always gone with my mother to my father’s grave, and 
we had planted an aster, and lit a couple of candles on the 
tiny mound. In the evening, if we had money enough, 
we went to an entertainment in a restaurant, where the 
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people gathered to drink to their dead. Every time my 
mother wept afresh over the highly affecting drama which 
was performed there: The Miller and is Child. But this 
year she felt too weak to go out to the cemetery, and begged 
me to go alone. So I asked Arthur to go with me. When 
we returned in the evening, hoping to give her a little 
pleasure, I persuaded her to come once more and see a 
performance of The Miller and hs Child. She was 
childishly excited at the thought of going, and after I had 
helped her dress she exclaimed, to my great joy, how well 
she felt. She laughed at the jokes and cried as usual 
when the consumptive miller appeared on the scene. At 
every spark of pleasure in her face, I reassured myself : 
She will get quite well again. What did it matter how much 
I had to deny myself in order to pay for this evening’s 
pleasure ? 

A few days later my poor mother lay in the Stephanie 
Hospital. She had gone out to buy my supper and been 
knocked down by a waggon. There were no wounds, only 
a few bruises to be seen. But the terrible fright had caused 
a shock to the nerves, which, considering her age and 
weakness, might lead to complete failure of the will to live. 
I went straight to the hospital when I heard of the accident 
from the concierge. My heart beat fast with pain and 
anxiety as I went up the grey steps of the hospital and 
passed row after row of patients, each suffering in a different 
way. Outside the door of the ward in which she lay | had 
tostand still—I dared not go in, for I knew not what awaited 
me. 

But I must go to her—it seemed as though we had been 
parted for years. I had not heard her cry for help, and now 
I stood there waiting. ; 

A Sister of Mercy, whom I questioned about Mother, 
looked pityingly at me, and said: ‘‘ She is going on quite 
well: she is very quiet. Go in to her, she is waiting for you. 
The second room on the left-— 

With a trembling hand I opened the door. White beds, 
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white walls, white furniture, and amidst them all, white 
hands, white and flushed faces. I looked round the big 
room; a young woman smiled painfully at me. I made a 
few timid steps into the room: “ Please, is Frau Petzold 
here, who was run over to-day ?” 

A sigh sounded through the ward: my mother had 
called ‘‘ Alfons! ’’ She was here—and still alive |! 

The next instant I was bending over her; our eyes met 
and kissed, questioned and answered. And out of her 
pain my mother was able to comfort me and give me hope. 
I could feel it streaming from her bloodless body, lying 
there so weak and small under the thin blanket. I could 
feel that her mother-love would continue to strengthen 
me until the end. 

How anxiously she tried to change every bad sign into a 
good one! Fever, breathlessness, pain, she declared each 
to be a good sign. Her control over her afflicted body 
shook me more than the loudest cries would have done. 

When I left her, I promised to come again next day 
in the dinner hour. But I went away heavy-hearted, and 
would much rather have spent the night with her. 

I met the Sister of Mercy in the passage and asked further 
about my mother’s condition. ‘‘ God willing, she will 
sleep,” she said. ‘‘ Pray for her.”’ 

I was trembling with misery as I walked forlornly and 
sorrowfully homewards. 

The memory of the hospital lay upon me like a heavy 
load ; its pain, its lack of comfort, were with me in the 
unconcern of the streets, in the horrible silence of the world, 
like an immense stone in the centre of which lay my mother’s 
heart, calling vainly to be freed. 

Our room was cold and dark; the lamp began a plain- 
tive humming. By its faint and miserable light I saw some 
of my mother’s things lying about: a shawl hung over 
the chair, a pair of slippers peeped from under the bed, a 
coffee-cup stood on the table. 

Luckily there was work for me to do; wood to chop and 
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the room to clean; so I was prevented from thinking too 
much. I cooked my supper, scrubbed the floor, and found 
a hundred other little things to do. 

But I had finished by eight o’clock—everything had 
been cleaned, and there was no further speck of dust to be 
brushed away. Then, dreading that I might be overcome 
by loneliness, I took down a book and tried to force myself 
to read and understand. 

Useless! Between me and the page there rose con- 
tinually the picture of what I had seen that evening—and 
my thoughts would stray back to my mother, and the 
probability of her death. 

If I had only had an animal to pet and stroke! The 
silence made me feel ill. There was nothing moving out in 
the streets. We lived in the loneliest quarter; there were 
houses on one side of the street only. Nevertheless, I 
put on my coat, and went out to seek my fellow-beings, 
and forgetfulness. 

In the main street I found hundreds and hundreds of 
people hurrying up and down, laughing, talking, looking 
sad and happy, and amongst them I was lonelier than ever 
More unhappy than before, I returned home, undressed, 
and lay down tosleep. It was a terrible night that followed. 
Ghosts of my childhood stood by my bedside, and if I 
dropped asleep perched on my chest. 

The next morning I hurried to the hospital, and begged 
to be let in. This was not allowed before ten o’clock, so I 
was forced to have patience. I went to my employer and 
begged for a day off. He granted it most ungraciously, 
and told me that if I did not turn up next morning I could 
fetch my book—I should be of no further use to him. 

At ten o'clock I was allowed to enter the hospital. In 
the corridor I met a few doctors in their white smocks, 
and plucked up courage to ask one of them if he could 
tell me of my mother’s condition. He was the Hospital 
Director and was able to do so. 

“Petzold, knocked down? Oh yes, the old woman 
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who was shoved on us yesterday by the ambulance people. 
How she’s getting on? Well, she’s old, that’s all that is 
the matter with her. The few marks she got yesterday 
aren’t worth speaking of. You can take her away at once, 
she’s taking up a bed here which we can’t spare. This is a 
hospital, not a home for old women. Besides, she isn’t even 
an Austrian.” 

That was enough for me! Thank God, Mother was 
well enough to go home. I tore up the stairs, three at a 
time. I was so happy that pain, sorrow and want simply 
disappeared. Two steps and I stood at Mother’s side. 

It was a bitter disillusion. Her face had fallen in 
terribly ; it was a death’s head covered with tight yellow 
skin. The eyes were dim, the look was hazy. Thin hands 
protruded from the sleeves of the red-striped hospital night- 
gown. On the right wrist was a dark lump. It was the 
scar of the last fracture, which had been further damaged 
in this accident. Her breath came slowly and with great 
difficulty. 

I was horrified beyond words. Even then my mother 
did not complain, she just whispered that the doctor had 
told her she must go home after dinner as he wanted her 
bed for another patient. 

After I had seen her, I could not believe that they meant 
to turn her out. It was obvious to the most ignorant 
layman that she was dangerously ill, and quite unfit to be 
moved. I doubted if she would even be able to stand; 
she would certainly not be able to walk. Perhaps there 
was some mistake; I would go to the Director again and 
ask him. 

I stammered out my fears most humbly to him, told 
him how ill I thought my mother looked, explained how 
terribly poor we were, and in what a hole we lived, that she 
would have no chance of being looked after as I had to go to 
work at four o'clock every morning and did not get home 
until the evening. I told him of my tiny wage that was 
hardly enough for bread and rent, and begged that they 
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would keep Mother until I had time to communicate with 
my sister, who did not live in Vienna. 

“It’s of no use to talk like that to me,” he answered, 
“ I’ve already told you that this is not a home for infirm 
old women. We haven't any room for such people, especially 
foreigners. Now get out, and don’t waste any more of my 
time. Good-day !” 

For an instant I wanted to spring at his throat and stick 
my knife into him, so enraged was I. I don’t know how I 
got into the street. All my strength seemed gone; I had 
to lean against the wall to keep myself from falling. Presently 
I began to think more clearly. What was to happen to 
Mother? She must be moved to another hospital where 
the treatment was rather more humane. But how to find 
out about it ? I went to the nearest police station to make 
inquiries. There I was sent from one room to another ; 
the officials shrugged their shoulders but could give no 
advice. One of them even suggested that I should take 
Mother into the street, and let her collapse there. Then 
she would be taken in the ambulance to another hospital 
and would have a day or two’s rest. 

For no particular reason Tranhome. Outside I found the 
concierge leisurely sweeping the pavement. 

When he saw me he stopped, knocked out his pipe and 
inquired: “ Well, and how is Mama? In much pain, 
poor old thing? How quickly accidents do happen! I 
always liked talking to her, she’s an intelligent woman 
and has seen something of the world. I hope she’il soon 
be all right again. What are you so down in the mouth 
about ? ”’ 

I told him what had happened. 

“The beast! I’d like to meet him one day. Fancy 
such a brute being a doctor!” 

For some time he gazed at his empty pipe, then 
straightened himself with a jerk, grinned so that I saw his 
gums, and said : 

‘Don’t upset yourself over that rascal. We'll just 
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fetch Mama home. Come here at three o’clock this after- 
noon and we’ll fetch her from that haunt of germs. If we 
can only get her to the tram, we'll manage all right. And 
you need not worry about food ; my old wonian will see to 
that. It would be a bad job if we could not manage that. 
Christians must help their fellow men, naturally. Now, 
look a bit more cheerful, nothing is ever as bad as it seems.” 

I was very near tears as I thanked him and said good- 
bye. At the appointed time I returned for him, and found 
him strengthening himself with a glass of spirits; and he 
could not understand why I did not care to join him. 

Mother sat on the bed, already dressed, when we arrived. 

The Sister had made her get ready an hour earlier and sit 
there until our arrival. In consequence she was in a state 
of collapse. My companion was furious. He turned and 
shouted at the Sister: ‘‘ You wicked woman, I’ll send the 
hangman to fetch you and tie you up with the dogs.” 

I had considerable trouble in calming him; he threw 
threats and curses right and left, apd expressed a great 
desire to tell the Director what fié thought of him. He 
would not be prevented from making a speech to the patients 
in the ward, in which he compared the Director to an 
executioner paid by the rich to do away with the poor ; and 
he ended by hoping that one day a patient would be found 
with courage enough to hit him over the head. 

Our return home was terribly difficult, although Mother 
put forth all her strength. The concierge was careful and 
helpful ; I could not have managed at all without him. 
Several times he carried her a little way in his arms, so 
that she should get a little rest. 

At last, more dead than alive, she lay in bed, and it was 
some time before she recovered even slightly from the 
exertion. To my horror, she became feverish in the evening. 
A film formed over her eyes, and she began to talk strangely. 
Her hands wandered over the coverlet; she would not 
swallow anything. From somewhere came a horrible rattling 
sound. 
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When J put the bed-clothes straight, I touched her feet 
and they were cold as ice Hastily 1 warmed some cloths 
and wrapped them round, but they remained cold and rapidly 
became very swollen, 

Towards midnight her condition changed so much for the 
worse that I knocked up the concierge and begged him to 
fetch the medical officer, In less than five minutes I heard 
him go out of the house, 

In impatient misery I waited for the doctor to arrive, but 
he did not come until morning, He examined the patient, 
shrugged hus shoulders, and as though it were my own 
death-sentence, I heard the words: “There 1s nothing to 
be done, Old age, weakness,” 

What shall I say about my mother’s death? Death was 
as hard to her as life had been; she had not even enough 
strength to make things easier for me, or she would have 
smiled comfort to me in her last moments, 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE ABYSS 


For months I had not had enough to eat. I had been 
out of work since my mother’s death, and it seemed as 
though there was no work for me anywhere. All my 
belongings, with the exception of my bed, a broken-down 
chest of drawers, and an old box, had been pawned. A 
month before I had parted with the stove, the price which I 
got for it going some way towards paying the landlord 
part of the long-overdue rent. 

Going to bed hungry so often had not improved my 
appearance, and I could not be surprised that any employer 
who saw me refused to engage me. A glance in a shop 
window showed me a skeleton covered with threadbare 
clothes. In one place of business the manager even told 
me that he could not employ a man who was obviously 
in an advanced stage of consumption and probably had not 
six months to live. After that I went out into the snow, 
and nearly laid myself down in it for my final sleep. 

But at twenty years of age one thinks twice about dying 
because one’s feelings have been hurt, and generally 
possesses sufficient defiance to bear yet further humiliations. 

So I returned home and comforted myself with the 
thought that some day things would change; I should find 
work and again have enough to eat. 

In the meantime, my landlord professed himself dis- 
satisfied with the amount I had been able to pay him out 
the profits from the sale of my stove, and did not consider 
I was any use to him as a tenant ; so I received a fortnight’s 
notice to leave the room in which my mother had died, 
and had to leave behind my few goods as part payment 
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I had arrived at the stage where the lower classes find 
themselves nearing the prison gates, or, when, if they are too 
virtuous or too cowardly to help themselves, as I was, 
they fall into the most utter neglect, until they are found 
lying dead, like a dog, in some corner of the great city. 

It rained heavily on the day that I left my room for ever. 
At that time of year, it might perhaps have snowed, and then 
I might have been able to earn a few sous; but if it had I 
should have felt the cold terribly through my few clothes. 

Again, as on so many previous days, I begged vainly for 
work. As the early evening fell, and the other lucky people 
hurried off homewards, I crouched down in a doorway, 
completely exhausted, miserable and despairing, with a few 
rags in a bundle at my side, and in my brain the query: 
“Where can I spend the night ? ’’ Suddenly I remembered 
having heard of a common lodging-house somewhere in 
one of the main streets of Ottakring. I had sold my last 
books that morning and received two kronen for them. 
This sum would have to last me for God alone knew how long, 
and it would be foolish to spend any of it on a shelter for 
the night. But the dreadful weather blotted out all thought 
of the future, and I started off to find this poor man’s 
hotel. A policeman gave me the address. But he looked 
doubtfully at me, and I noticed that when I moved on he 
followed. Turning into a side street, I began to run, and 
I ran until I reached the house which I had been told was 
the one I sought. 

Its exterior was plain and clean, and there was nothing 
to show that it hid within it the darkest and worst poverty 
of the city, which came there to try and forget itself in sleep. 

I walked up and down on the opposite side, making 
myself as inconspicuous as possible, and looked timidly 
at the house. Into my mind flashed numbers of stories 
which I had heard of such places, of the arrangements and 
the doings within. None were pleasing or inviting. Dirt, 
beds full of vermin, the breeding-place of pestilences, a 
meeting place for the lowest types of mankind, a home of 
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infamy and vice. All these things I remembered, and also 
a horrible murder which had been committed in this very 
house. 

To my feverish imagination the white house was a hell of 
vice, such as I had read of years before in my favourite 
“shockers.” I shivered with disgust and fear at the 
thought that in a few minutes I should be one of the occu- 
pants of that house. I put off entering what looked like the 
portals of hell, until I was half frozen and deadly tired. 

On the door was a scratched and dirty tin plate with the 
inscription: “ Hotel. In the courtyard, left. Beds from 
forty heller upwards.” 

I went through two courtyards, surrounded by dwelling- 
houses, and reached a third through a creaking door, opposite 
which was a blank wall. One side of the yard was flanked 
by a one-storied building, the other by a wooden fence. The 
first two courtyards had been paved and looked in keeping 
with the neat dwellings by which they were surrounded ; 
this one was rough and uneven, more like a large rubbish- 
heap than a courtyard, but suitable indeed as the entrance 
to such a house of misery. By the light of a small oil 
lamp, I could distinguish five or six barred windows, hung 
with red curtains, and with nearly all their panes broken. 
The holes were pasted over with paper or stuffed with rags. 
The gutter was choked and the water poured down the 
walls ; altogether the building looked like a ruined stable. 
What was it likely to-be inside! I rang. The door opened 
and in the dim light I saw the figure of a big woman, wrapped 
in a ragged and filthy dressing-gown. A smell of bad gin 
was wafted out to me. 

“What d’you want?” she demanded in some strange 
dialect, swaying to and fro all the while. I asked for 
quarters for the night and she called over her shoulder 
into the darkness, ‘‘ Frank, is there a place left?’ A 
short but lurid conversation followed, and then a man 
appeared carrying a lamp. He was the thinnest and most 
horrible-looking man I have ever seen. His face was 
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covered with sores, and his nose had disappeared ; in its 
place was a horrible wound. 

He might have been thirty or he might have been fifty, 
and he was dressed in the shabby-smart fashion of a 
suburban bruiser He set the lamp down, put his hands 
into the pockets of his loud plaid trousers, and looked me up 
and down suspiciously. At last he clicked his tongue, 
screwed up his eyes, and said: 

“Got any papers with you, so that there’s no trouble 
with the authorities ?”’ 

When I handed over my insurance-book, he added: 
“Threepence a night, and pay on admission.” 

While I sought for the money he and the woman discussed 
me quite unblushingly. Then I followed the woman, who 
swayed drunkenly before me, down a narrow passage, to a 
door at the end, which she opened. A horrible stench 
met me, and I could hardly go further. Quite stupefied 
by the pestilential smell, I peeped into the room and saw, 
as through a fog, a wild confusion of benches, iron and 
wooden bedsteads, chairs and clothes hanging over them, 
bags, knapsacks and wash-basins. 

About a dozen people of both sexes were sitting or lying 
amongst these articles, all appearing in the last stages of 
neglect. The bedsteads were overlaid with layers of dirt, 
and mostly broken ; none of the chairs had all their four 
legs; the wash-basins were thick with rust. What there was 
of bed-clothes was black as soot and in rags, and the contents 
of the straw mattresses were dropping out on to the floor. 

Directly we entered, my guide began to complain of the 
way the oil was being wasted in the lamp. She climbed 
over the beds and their occupants, and returned with 
interest all the grumbling and curses showered upon her. 
At last she reached the lamp and turned the wick down, 
then, calling to me to follow her, she pointed out a wooden 
bench near one of the two windows and said: “ That’s 
your bed. Mind you behave yourself. You can sleep till 
seven, and if you want tea for your breakfast, say so now.’” 
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As carefully as possible I made my way to my bed, but I 
brought a good many angry words down on my head before 
I reached it. 

The woman had hardly left the room when a tall thin 
figure, that might have been the Spirit of Hunger, rose 
from its bed and turned the light up again. 

“Tf we don’t have a light the lice and the bugs will eat 
us alive,’’ she croaked hoarsely. 

I looked more closely at my surroundings. What I saw 
was a more horrible orgy of social misery than I had ever 
imagined possible. Here was an awful cancer in the life 
of a great city. 

As I had already gathered, it was a promiscuous collection 
of men, women and children; here was a young mother 
nursing her baby, there was a boy of perhaps fifteen years ; 
on one bed, hardly a yard wide, lay a whole family— 
father, mother and two children—all four with the fever 
of hunger in their eyes. There were one or two old work- 
men who had neither home nor family. They were either 
half asleep or murmuring nonsense to themselves, but all 
under the influence of gin. One of them was making obscene 
remarks to a girl of about twenty, and nobody bade him 
stop. When he went too far, the girl herself flared out at him, 
Otherwise she seemed quite at home in her surroundings. 

An old woman crouched in one corner, looking exactly 
like a bundle of rags thrown down. She was quite drunk, 
and complaining bitterly to herself. Occasionally one of 
two youths playing cards would shout to her: “ Shut your 
mouth, you filthy pig.”’ I discovered that these two were 
habitués of the place and kept the girl there during the day, 
sending her out at night to ply her trade. 

My bed was a sack of straw lying on a bench about a foot 
and a half wide. The sheet and pillow-case had evidently 
been in use for months. There was a thin coverlet, worn 
into many holes. As I lifted it a couple of cockroaches 
disappeared hastily. I should have preferred to sit all 
night in my clothes, but weariness and the cold, which was 
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increased by the damp walls, made me overcome my 
repugnance. So I took off my shoes, coat and waistcoat, 
and spread the last two articles over my pillow and sheet. 
Then I laid me down in the name of God. 

Sleep was utterly impossible. The drunkards squabbled 
and were disorderly, the baby screamed, the Spirit of Hunger 
quarrelled with the father of the family about the light. 
Hardly was one quiet when another began ; and the insects 
began to make themselves felt. One after another my 
fellow-sufferers lit matches and went on the hunt. 

The air got worse and worse, and breathing became 
difficult. 

At midnight, the girl went out and a new guest arrived. 

“‘ That is the Count ; he has been a regular guest here for 
years,” whispered my neighbour, the baby’s mother, to me. 

““ How does he come here ?’’ I inquired. 

In the few quiet pauses when the baby slept, she told me 
the Count’s history. 

““He was once very rich, champagne every day, and 
every pretty girl he saw. Lit his cigars with hundred- 
krone notes. Franz, the owner of this place, told us: he 
was a waiter, and found the pretty girls for him. A few 
years and the Count had spent every penny. But such a 
fine fellow does not like work. So he tried swindling and 
the story leaked out, and the judge sent him away for 
a rest cure. That was nice and cheap. Now he lives on 
a tiny bequest and air. He comes home so late at night 
because he is still used to it from his champagne days. 
Now he sits in a gin-shop till midnight ; then he comes 
here and tucks himself up with the bugs | ”’ 

I took a closer look at the Count. He was an imposing 
person in spite of the marks which vice had left on him. 
He stood nearly six feet high, and had a finely-cut clean- 
shaven profile, but too much alcohol had given him a 
purple complexion, and his eyes were burnt out. He iooked 
like an officer of the Guards, got up as a beggar for a fancy- 
dress ball. Before he lay down, he drew a rosary from his 
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pocket, and paying no attention to anybody, knelt down 
and devoutly prayed. 

During the night, the young mother told me her life-story 
also. It was a typical urban tragedy. At seventeen 
years of age she met her future husband in the factory 
where they were employed. They soon married, but 
without reflecting that love is a luxury for the poor. Misery 
began with the coming of the child ; she could earn nothing, 
and his weekly wage was hardly enough for the rent and the 
weekly payments for the furniture, bought on the instalment 
system. But they managed, till he lost his work. Troubles 
fell upon them; one day they were turned out of doors ; 
the furniture dealers sent and took the furniture away ; 
the husband disappeared and left his wife and child on the 
street. He had got frightened, and the animal in him 
sought safety alone. She did not go to the river; she had 
no hard words for her husband; but with the elasticity 
of the Viennese, she sought means of keeping herself and the 
child alive. During the day she went from one shelter to 
another to keep the child warm; at midday and in the 
evenings she waited at the monastery gates, where hot 
soup was provided for the poor, and the sum she needed 
for a night’s shelter she begged in the street. She had 
done this for six weeks, longing for the Spring to come, 
for with a better chance of finding work she believed that 
her man would return and once again they would have a 
room of their own. 

Most earnestly I wished this brave woman the fulfilment of 
her desires, if only because of her trusting, understanding love. 

When the clock from the neighbouring church struck 
five, I dressed myself rapidly. I was just trying to fasten 
on my shoes with a piece of string when a police-officer 
came into the room and demanded our papers. He looked 
particularly at mine, but he did not seem to be at all con- 
cerned about the awful filth of the place, the great danger 
which it suggested of spreading infection, or the unusual 
promiscuity of men and women. 
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The weather had changed in the night; it was freezing, 
and the pavements were smooth with ice. The air was 
shimmering with cold, and every breath of wind went like a 
knife through my poorly-protected body. My wealth was 
just sufficient to allow me a bowl of tea at a small café, 
and there I sat humped together, shivering with cold and 
half asleep until it was time to go round seeking work. 

I should have missed nothing if I had stayed there all 
day, and I should have been warmer, and spared myself 
much disappointment and humiliation. When the western 
sky, by its clear, fiery brightness, showed that the sudden 
cold was increasing, I stood with hundreds of other homeless 
ones in front of the one-storied brick building, the Baron 
Konigswart Shelter, in Ottakring. Huddled tightly to- 
gether, driven in from all corners by the stinging lash of the 
winter cold, we waited longingly for admittance. There 
were perhaps a thousand of us, and only two hundred were 
allowed to enter. 

The building stood alone on the edge of fields, which 
merged into the hard blue of the horizon. The nearest 
houses behind us lay desolate, as though uninhabited in the 
quiet of twilight. From the Vulcan Works, an immense 
factory, there came no sound of labour, only a thin line of 
smoke rose to heaven like the last sign of a city which has 
been burnt to ashes. I felt as though we who waited there 
were the few left alive after a world-catastrophe, and that 
we were awaiting the Judgment Day and certain destruction. 

At last the iron gates of the shelter opened. A brutal 
fight began, a horrible pressure on all sides. Women, 
children and the weak ones were just thrown down. Curses 
and screams of pain rose everywhere. I was one of those 
who did not get in. For a little while we prayed, begged 
and threatened in front of the closed gates, then one by one 
disappeared into the darkening night, like shipwrecked 
sailors slipping from a plank into the sea. I joined a boy 
with whom I had once worked, and whom I had recognized 
amongst my fellow sufferers here. He had been out of work 
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and destitute for weeks. He invited me to spend the night 
with him in a sewer, where he had spent several previous 
nights. At first I refused, horrified, but my friend assured 
me that the place was by no means as bad as it sounded, 
that it was warm, there was always jolly company and one 
was Safe from the police. In the end I agreed to follow him. 

We went south-east through various quarters of the city, 
and somewhere near the chief Customs House we reached 
the cement bed of the Wien. We looked carefully round 
in the comparatively deserted spot, for a policeman, and 
finding ourselves unwatched, climbed quickly over the 
low wall of the river bank, and down an iron ladder, which 
took us to the floor of the river bed. The Wien was swollen 
with the rains of the last few days, and moaned at our 
feet in conflict with the frost. We crept upstream along 
the frozen cement shore, fearing to meet a watchman, or 
to be illuminated from above by the torch of a policeman. 

We breathed more freely when we had the darkness of a 
vault over our heads, and it was also warmer there. I 
held on to the coat-tails of my comrade, who slowly felt 
his way in the gurgling darkness. Probably we had been 
crawling along in this manner for a quarter of an hour, 
when we saw ahead of us a thread of light ; we proceeded 
another hundred steps or so, and then my comrade gave a 
shrill whistle. It echoed through the tunnel like a rifle- 
shot. A similar whistle answered it. A light was thrown 
onus. As my friend uttered a sort of jodel, a figure emerged 
from a niche in the wall. It was a youth of about our own 
age, who carried a home-made dark-lantern and held it 
under our noses. Satisfied by this inspection, he turned to a 
big opening in the wall which I had not noticed before, 
and called out, “It’s Pudding-faced Jim, and a new 
candidate | ’’ and then, turning to my companion, “ Hallo, 
old pudding not caught your hare? Well, doesn’t matter, 
my luck was out as well! Who's that ? ” 

1 told him who I was in a few words, whereupon he shook 
me by the hand, and assured me that placed as I was I 
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could not have done anything wiser than come to the 
Free Hotel, “The Golden Rats.” We all three went 
through the opening in the wall, and a few steps brought us 
into a sort of small hall; everywhere was a warm damp 
smell of mould; tallow candles gave an unsteady light, 
but sufficient for me to be able to see everything around 
me. The low brick vault was perhaps six feet square ; 
the floor was covered with rags, old sacks, bits of old clothes 
and thick layers of newspapers, lolling about on top of which 
were some half-a-dozen human beings. They were all 
men, the youngest about sixteen, the oldest perhaps seventy 
years old. The rags which hung about them, their un- 
shaven, hollow cheeks, their look of privation, all showed 
them to be members of the most lamentable grade of society. 

Suspicious looks greeted me. There was one horrible old 
reprobate, the most ragged of them all, one leg of whose 
trousers was rent from top to bottom, and would have 
showed his skin, but that his leg was completely caked with 
dirt. He staggered drunkenly over to me, peered close into 
my face with his blood-shot eyes, and muttered, ‘‘ Who are 
you, what do you want? I don’t know you; get away 
from here!” 

The youth who had greeted us turned and gave him a 
push with his shoulder, and he fell over against the wall, 
slid on to the floor and stayed there. By this time several 
others had stood up and come towards us. Curiosity is 
like a cork on water, it never sinks even in the deepest 
misery. My new friend Pudding-faced Jim and I had to 
answer numerous questions about my arrival, but then the 
ice was broken and I was treated as an old acquaintance. 
Everybody lay or sat down again. I sat on a heap of rags, 
which felt damp and smelt mouldy, but looked much 
more respectable than my bed of the night before. I 
learnt a great deal of my companions’ life stories by listening 
to their conversation. Some were unemployed, some had 
just come out of prison, some had been homeless for months, 
and some were wanted by the police. There were many 
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variations, but the theme remained the same; the misery 
of the poor in a great city. We sat there huddled in filthy 
rags, our only food a thin charity soup eaten hours earlier, 
our only enjoyment a cigar or cigarette-end which we might 
have chanced to pick up; for neighbours, rats and the evil- 
smelling Wien ; dreading every moment to fall into the hands 
of the police. We were more completely outcasts of society 
than the criminal in his cell, shielded from hunger, cold 
and illness. 

My neighbour spoke for all. ‘‘ What a life! A man may 
starve for all anybody cares. The dogs are not so badly 
off; they can hunt for food in the street; and there is a 
Society to look after their rights. If we only throw a 
stone at a dog that is snapping at us there is a policeman 
on the spot at once, to take our name, and then we can do 
twelve hours for offending a dog’s dignity ! ”’ 

We were too weak to resist, our wills were sapped by 
exhaustion, and we were less dangerous than hunted rats. 
That accounted for the otherwise incomprehensible lives of 
those vagabonds of a great city, who were often homeless for 
many years, and forgot that there was any other food than 
rotten fruit and charity soups, whose only narcotic was 
beer dregs, and who yet never once were known to steal, 
though that would have made life much easier for them. 

On the walls I could make out a number of inscriptions. 
There were names of former guests, with dates; most of 
them only nicknames, probably given them after they had 
arrived. I could even see a few verses : 

While all was well with me 

All were willing friends to be: 

When in bitter need I cried 

It seemed that all my friends had died. 
And near the entrance, written in the most careful Latin 
script, I read a verse from an old German folk-song : 

The soldier and the convict too 

Have lots of food whate’er they do: 

I tell you, mate—I wish, by God, 

I were in barracks or in quod ! 
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And the following lines, carefully written in Roman letters, 
touched me curiously in this place: 
I have one only longing left : 
Out of this world, so sore bereft, 
To go, to go. 
If in the morning blooms a rose 
How soon at eve its petals close ! 
It too must know ! 

What sort of person had written that, here? I felt that 
I could hear the beating of his tortured heart near mine. 
But it was only my own, beating more strongly out of pity 
for this unknown fellow-sufferer. A tap on the shoulder 
woke me out of my meditation. It was ‘‘ Patched Peter,” 
the youth who had greeted us. He invited me to join the 
company at supper. ‘‘ Of course you're hungry,” he said, 
drawing me by the sleeve into the small circle the company 
had made. A tiny hearth had been built of bricks, and a 
bright fire was burning. The old drunkard fished firewood 
out of the Wien every day. In a bent and rusty vessel 
which I recognized with a shudder as a bedroom slop-pail, 
was a collection of potatoes, carrots and cabbage, boiling 
merrily. Jim explained that they had been gathered 
together by the different people present from the refuse 
bins in the Market. To-morrow I too must do my share of 
hunting for scraps. Anything would do which the market 
people had thrown away as stale or unfit for sale. To- 
morrow, being Friday, there would be plenty of rubbish 
thrown away in the fish-market ; sometimes one even found 
a dead whiting, and that made capital soup. For the same 
reason, it was well to keep an eye on the ground about the 
butchers’ stalls. 

This revelation of the culinary secrets of the Free Hotel 
quite spoiled my appetite, and in spite of my hunger, I 
could not swallow a spoonful of the horrible, sweet-smelling 
broth. 

After supper we lit up our cigarette-ends and talked for a 
while. Then the candles were put out, and in a few minutes 
we were all fast asleep. 
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Nobody took off more than his boots, and I found an old 
coal sack, to serve as a blanket. The lack of sleep on the 
previous night, the quiet around me, and the murmur of the 
Wien acted as a lullaby, and | fell almost at once into a 
dreamless sleep, from which I awoke in the morning quite 
worn out. I should not have known that a new day had 
dawned, for the place was in absolute darkness. But a 
loud voice cried, “‘ Get up everybody, it’s high time!” and 
a match was struck. I was astonished that anyone should 
know the time there, for nobody had a watch. When I 
inquired how anyone knew, Jim pointed upwards and said : 
“Can’t you hear the electric trams?” 

I listened carefully, and heard a dull, distant sound which 
might have been from the tramways, and another which 
was possibly the wheels of carts, carrying vegetables and 
milk to market. 

We tied on the remains of our footwear as well as possible, 
shook our clothes or rags and brushed them with our hands, 
and washed ourselves as well as possible in the vessel which 
had served as a saucepan the night before, all the while 
discussing our plans for the day. One was going to the 
place where a new Government building was in course of 
erection, the work still proceeding although it was winter. 
A fellow might have a bit of luck! Another was going out 
to Neusdorf to see if there was any chance of a job at the 
ice-works. Pudding-faced Jim agreed to come with me, 
to look down the published lists of vacancies, and then to go 
and try for anything in any way possible. Only the two 
old drunkards said nothing about work and the possibility 
of getting any. When I asked the elder of the two if he 
knew of any work he grinned at me with his bloodshot 
eyes and murmured something about “the foolishness of 
work.”” The other, a younger man, seemed to be a little 
feeble-minded ; the two of them lived like wild creatures 
in the middle of a great city, fighting shy of any work, 
living on foul rubbish, up to any mean tricks, and having 
completely forgotten that they were made in the image of 
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God: differing only from the beasts by their upright figure 
and their clothing, which hung around them in rags. 

As Jim and I were leaving our night quarters, somebody 
pulled at my sleeve, and a trembling voice inquired “ Please, 
may I come with you?”’ The speaker, whose pure German 
astonished me, did not look in the least like a typical 
“ out-of-work,” particularly as regards his clothes. He 
wore a black summer overcoat, its silk revers rather worn, 
and the tails rather ragged. A rubber collar, thickly 
covered with chalk, showed above the coat-collar; thick 
and well-brushed hair hung over his neck, but when his 
closely-buttoned coat was displaced, I could see, below his 
necktie, his bare chest, and could not help thinking that he 
had no shirt. Later on he owned that he had neither 
shirt, waistcoat nor coat—a thin overcoat was the only 
thing between him and the winter cold. 

His tall, meagre figure, without its clothes, must have 
been a skeleton. He had the resigned look of a dog, the 
animal which shows most clearly its consciousness of 
suffering. But above the eyes there was a massive fore- 
head, bold, beautifully shaped, a temple roof, beneath 
which everything noble, pure, lovely and wise should have 
come to perfection. 

Above this forehead was a bush of black hair, and below 
it a very small nose, which looked as though it had been 
pasted on, and gave the face an expression of timid misery. 

Behind his back, Patched Peter made me a sign that the 
homeless creature in an overcoat was a mental case. The 
poor youth must have realized what was going on, for 
he laughed sadly and said, ‘‘ Oh, I’m not a bigger idiot than 
the rest of the world; if all madness took the form mine 
does, we should not be obliged to roam about like starving 
wolves.” 

Night still lay over the city like a thick pall when we 
reached the open air, but everywhere could be heard the 
sounds of a great city already awake to its daily business. 
After cautiously climbing up to street-level we managed to 
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join the crowds in a main thoroughfare without arousing 
the curiosity of a policeman. We went first to the nearest 
fountain and made our breakfast of ice-cold water. Then 
we ran at top speed to the newspaper offices to look at the 
advertisements. On the way our strange companion 
disappeared, but he very soon turned up again, and explained 
that he had just gone into a church to pray for the salvation 
of sinners, for the Judgment Day was close at hand. 

Friday is a bad day for advertisements. On this par- 
ticular day there were no vacancies announced. Jim went 
off to find and squeeze his sister, who was employed as 
washer-up in a restaurant. We agreed to meet again in a 
certain park in the evening to make our way together to our 
Free Hotel. 

When we were alone, the other man introduced himself 
to me formally: Felix Schmidt, clerk. . 

Together we wandered round to all the shops and factories 
where we hoped we might find work. I will draw a veil 
over all the disappointments of that day. 

It suddenly struck me that on this hard and bitter 
pilgrimage my companion left me to do all the talking, 
while he stood dumb and submissive beside me. When 
we were driven away with curses, as we often were, it made 
absolutely no difference to him; but if my anger and 
misery found vent in bitter words, his expression became 
one of inconsolable helplessness. Then he would speak no 
word for some time, but his lips moved constantly, and I 
thought he prayed. By every church we passed, no matter 
to what sect it belonged, he begged me to wait while he 
ran in and prayed. When he returned there was peace in 
his eyes and his whole being was more alive, yet more 
withdrawn from the workaday world. 

He made no reply when I asked him about his home, 
his people, and what had befallen him, so that all that I 
know of this strange creature I owe to chance. 

Midday found us with about two dozen others huddled in 
the porch of a cloister for the hot soup which was daily 
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distributed there. Snow was falling thickly outside. After 
we had received our soup my companion and I made for 
the centre of the city, where he knew of a lonely court- 
yard gateway in which we could find shelter from the storm. 
Chilled to the marrow, we crept under a waggon which 
stood there, and sat close together, our heads sunk on our 
breasts, waiting for the hour when we were to meet our 
other companion in the Park. Neither of us spoke. I 
lit a cigarette-end which I had picked up, but could not 
induce Felix to take another which I had on me. 

The floor of this ancient gateway was of wood, so we did 
not suffer too terribly from cold. We were also sheltered 
from the wind, and found enough newspapers and waste 
in a box in the waggon to wrap our feet in. Nevertheless, 
the thermometer fell relentlessly, and our limbs were 
shaking and our teeth chattering. Every now and then 
Felix shivered terribly, but no word of complaint or rebellion 
crossed his lips. 

This absolute resignation, this dumb submission to a miser- 
able fate, seemed somehow uncanny to me, and I began to 
believe that there was some truth in the idea that he was mad. 

After a time I noticed that his convulsive shivering 
ceased, and the body propped against mine was absolutely 
still, Even when I moved a little away he remained 
motionless: mournful as though drugged by the intense 
stillness of the place, like a man turned to stone. I grew 
anxious, and was about to creep out from under the waggon 
in order to get round and look in his face, when he began to 
speak. But his voice was even more sinister than the 
silence. The words poured out like water from a fountain, 
but yet I was able to understand each word. He spoke to 
me as to a brother. 

‘“‘‘You want to know where my home is, and who I am ? 
I am awake, but wicked men around me still sleep. The 
devil sends them dreams as they sit before bowls and 
goblets full of sweet sins. Once I did likewise, and knew 
not that God called. Then one day, the light came. A 
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voice spoke to me and told me that the world must become 
holy through poverty. I stood up and threw myself into 
the refining fire of misery. Hunger became the sweetest 
mercy, biting cold gave me the joy of Paradise. Deluded 
ones! you long to have food and warm rooms; you are 
ashamed of beggary! You are a mockery of the wisdom 
of God Who sends us all naked and poor into the world, 
and will take us naked and poor back to Himself, that we 
may then partake of His heavenly glory. Brother, brother, 
love your poverty and your suffering. Suffering is a 
purification. Christ is mankind ; when once men have been 
nailed to the Cross of bitter misery and drunk the cup of 
repentance, then salvation is theirs, the great salvation 
from all sins. Now we all love the world and do not want 
to suffer. Once we are willing and anxious to suffer, then 
we shall all be true brothers and sisters. That this joy may 
be yours, become poor, endure hunger and cold, sleep on 
rags, throw off the Devil, get rid of your ornaments, your 
warm clothes, all your delusions, as I have done, then you 
will enter into God’s great mercy. The endless striving 
after God will cease; you will have reached Him. Oh, 
brother! I am already near Him, I have long felt the 
breath of heavenly peace upon me, His angels call to me 
from every side, ‘Hope on, lowly one! Already we are 
tuning the flute for you!’ And here in my need I can hear 
them sounding. How happy my heart is, how full of sur- 
render and gratitude ! ”’ 

The last words sank into deep silence. Once more he 
sat dumb and motionless, leaning against me. I heard the 
pulses beating in my temples. Who was this man? A 
saint, a fool, or a wise man ? 

I still do not know, for I never saw him again. 

The neighbouring clocks began to strike. It was time 
to set off for our rendezvous. We were frozen stiff, and I 
felt as if my knees would break in two as I walked. Felix 
walked with the humility of a beggar by my side. He said 
nothing, and his last speech had made me shy of asking him 
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questions. Only when we reached the almost deserted 
market-place I suggested to him that he should help me 
to look for scraps to take back for our supper. The evening 
was fairly far advanced, the snow still fell steadily, the gas 
lamps gave only a very poor light. We had looked every- 
where but could find nothing to take away, when I suddenly 
fell over a large box. It was a refuse bin, and I guessed 
that it would contain treasures. We opened the lid, and I 
lit a match and peered in. A peculiar smell arose. I had 
guessed correctly. Inside was a mixture of road-sweepings, 
torn papers, cabbage-leaves, rotten and frozen potatoes, 
apples, onions and numerous other vegetables. I picked 
out what seemed to me likely to be of some use, and filled 
my pockets by the light of a match which my companion 
held. Then I held a match and Felix plunged into the 
larder of the starving poor. There was a rattling noise, 
and a loud voice behind me called out: ‘‘ Stand there, 
thieves, in the name of the Law!” The sight of a police- 
man advancing in the grey light pulled me together, and 
shouting to Felix, ‘‘ Clear out,’ I fled in the opposite 
direction. The fear of falling into the hands of the police, 
and being sent to the workhouse, lent wings to my feet. 
I did not slacken speed until 1 found that I was drawing 
people’s attention to myself, but then I moderated my 
steps, and thought of Felix, who had almost certainly 
fallen a victim. Probably the policeman thought we were 
thieves who had hidden in the box until everything was dark. 

I was rather late in meeting Jim. When I told him of our 
adventure and my fear for the fate of our comrade, he said : 
“You needn’t worry about him, they’ll soon let him loose, 
and if they do shut him up, he’ll be pleased, it’ll give him 
plenty of time and opportunity to pray for us sinners!” 

With the same care as on the previous evening we made 
our way to “ The Golden Rats,’’ and found everybody with 
the exception of Felix already there, Again we talked and 
cooked and ate and slept. 

The next morning I sought for work as usual, and as 
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usual, it was in vain. Then I went to Ottakring to see 
the concierge of my last home, and inquire if any letter 
had come for me. There were no letters, but two days 
earlier a youth of my age had come to see me. The 
concierge could not say enough in praise of this dashing 
young man, who had treated him to a bottle of beer and 
given him some cigarettes. I could tell at once from the 
clear description given that it was Ludwig, who had returned 
to Vienna. He had left his name and address—yes, there it 
stood—Ludwig Ascherbrenner. As quickly as possible I 
made my way to Hernals. Ludwig’s landlady (his parents 
had died recently, one soon after the other) told me that 
he would not be home until the evening, but she knew where 
he was working, in the stables of a factory. So anxious was 
I to see him again that I denied myself even the charity 
soup, and hurried at the dinner hour to the factory. On 
inquiring for Ludwig, I was directed to the stables: there he 
stood, in the dirty snow, roughing his horses’ hooves. I called 
across the yard in a voice shaken with joy: “ Hullo, 
Wickerl! I am glad to see you!” He looked up, and the 
next moment was wringing my hands. Tears stood in his 
eyes, and his joy was so great that he was reduced to helpless 
stammering. He left his horses at once, and we went to 
the nearest little restaurant. There, over a huge bowl of 
broth, with dumplings, which I soon made away with, he 
made me tell him all that had happened to me since we 
parted. Mother’s death caused him great grief. 

Naturally, I was now no longer homeless. Ludwig gave me 
money, so that I could spend the afternoon at a café and 
wait in a warm room until his work was over for the day. 
In the evening he fetched me, and we went back to his 
little room, which I was in future to share with him. 

sitting by the red glow of the stove, in the friendly light 
of the lamp, the last few days seemed to me nothing but a 
bad dream, and I lived entirely in the present, in friendship, 
the feeling of safety, and the knowledge that there was enough 
to eat. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE TREADMILL 


For four endless weeks I had been working in a chocolate 
and biscuit factory. Each day, filled with heavy labour and 
annoyance, was just a circle of hours in which every kind 
of torment was heaped upon me, and even existence was 
made intolerable. Only because I realized that it was a case 
of necessity could I stay in the factory at all. 

The long way from my lodging to my work was a bitter 
pilgrimage, at the end of which I felt a heavy load awaited 
me. I was tired of life. My old expedient for keeping a just 
balance, reading, had lost its virtue in this case; and 
when I got home in the evenings I hardly had the strength 
to think myself into a different life. 

I passed through the streets perfectly indifferent to my 
surroundings ; the last street before I reached the factory 
seemed like the pathway to the condemned cell. Cold shivers 
ran over me when I saw my fellow workers crowding through 
the factory gates, but I was glad to call out “ Good morning ”” 
to them, for the very fact of speaking modified my thoughts 
slightly. Passing through the iron gates, I cast a nervous 
glance at the notice board, always hoping that for some 
reason or other the factory was going to be closed for an 
hour or two or perhaps half a day. That would mean 
freedom! Free, if only for an hour or two, from the prison 
whose very atmosphere poisoned all that was good in me, 
and was slowly killing my enfeebled body. That was the 
wish that was always with me, and, ah! how rarely was 
it fulfilled | 

At least I had to be thankful that I had not to work 
overtime, as they were — many departments. 
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With the mechanical movement of an automaton, I took 
the tally from its nail and put it in the proper box. When 
I got inside the factory walls, I lost all the intellectual 
powers I possessed and became a thing of muscle and 
nerves, to be placed at the service of a machine, 

At first my new job had something fresh in it to awaken 
my interest, but I soon became indifferent, for every day 
I saw and heard the same things. With hanging head, I 
trotted along on my chain, like a blind horse which knows 
only onesensation, thestingof the whip. Butno! toone thing 
I was not indifferent : on the contrary, I hated it from the 
depth of my heart, and that was the factory bell. I could 
not think of it as a piece of dead metal from which the 
porter managed to produce a sound; it seemed to me to 
be an evil old witch, through whose means the spirit of 
slavery was brought into the building. Mornings and 
afternoons, when the shrill tones called to work, I shrank 
back shivering, and it took all my powers of reasoning to 
assure myself that the bell was not guilty. I hated it as 
the symbol of enslaved mankind. 

I worked in the packing-rooms, which were in the second 
courtyard from the entrance. A long, low room, always 
full of a moist, dim light, and smelling of foul water, soap- 
suds and sweat, was the cloak-room for the packers. Even 
after four weeks’ work my joints still pained me when 
I took my coat off in there. At the second bell we had to 
hurry off to the packing-room, most of us generally still 
occupied with our toilet. The early morning work was 
the hardest of the day, at least for me, who had so feeble 
a constitution, and also a deformity. The very slight 
but still noticeable crookedness of my spine had given rise 
to a nickname in the factory; I was “ the Hunchback.” 
All the cases which we had packed on the previous day were 
stacked up in the room, an absolute mountain of chocolate 
sweets and biscuits. In the courtyard was a large crowd of 
vans. Each van was waiting to take its load to the railway. 
Two by two the packers carried one case after the other 
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to the vans. What gasping, screaming, shouting, cursing 
and laughing went on! And it was all ruled by the foreman 
from his desk, who gave his orders in a voice so loud that it 
sometimes failed him altogether. He was a man who had 
risen from the ranks ; not by his own strength or intelligence, 
but through cringing, servility to his superiors, and his 
ability to get more out of his inferiors than anybody else 
could. He appeared to be a pleasant, jovial, if somewhat 
humdrum sort of person, but he was really a mean, malicious, 
revengeful fellow, who ruled his department with a rod of 
iron, and was hated and feared by all his subordinates. 
He was particularly hard on those who could not do the 
heaviest work owing to physical infirmity, consequently 
I had to suffer severely. At first he was very kind, and 
overlooked many of the mistakes made by my weak and 
clumsy hands. I soon discovered that this was an artifice 
by which he secured new hands, and that from it he derived 
his greatest satisfaction. I was thunderstruck one day, 
when I let a heavy case fall, and he turned on me so furiously 
and was so maliciously and coarsely sarcastic that I felt 
as though I had been stripped and beaten in public. Only 
the thought of unemployment, hunger and homelessness 
kept me from walking out of the factory there and then. 

I swallowed my pride and went on with my work, with 
tightly shut lips and cramped fingers. 

As soon as all the chests had been packed for the railway 
the packers were allowed five minutes’ rest, then they had 
to start cleaning the store-rooms. When that was finished 
we were told off to do all sorts of work. Some carried trays 
of chocolates, upstairs and downstairs, through endless 
ppssages and halls with slippery floors, and the trays were 
akmost too heavy to carry. This was considered the heaviest 
work by everybody, and though most of the workmen were 
maiscular fellows they preferred to lift the heaviest chests 
rather than to walk endless distances with the trays. They 
often took pity on my weak frame and made it possible 
f@r me to escape from this dreaded carrying. They also 
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advised me to try and get moved to the cellars where the 
empty chests were stored and the damaged ones mended. 
My application was successful, and I was moved to the 
cellars. 

There I made the acquaintance of a young Jew, Konrad 
Léwi. He was perhaps a couple of years my senior—I was 
then twenty-four. He too was rather weakly, but unlike 
me, he appeared to have submitted himself to his circum- 
stances, thanks to the adaptability of his race. Later I 
discovered that the driving power behind all his thoughts 
and deeds was the ambition to obtain a position worthy 
of aman. Like most of his race, he was very intelligent ; 
he had attended a commercial school, but lack of means 
had forced him to take this poorly paid job. In spite of 
the burden of difficulties which he had to bear, he was always 
happy and jolly, and he often raised my despondent spirits 
by his witty and sarcastic remarks. We became friends and 
were so much together that we became known as “ the 
chums.”’ Although I was often obliged to sell my books to 
buy the necessaries of life, yet at this time I had quite a 
good library, and Konrad used to borrow them and read 
them hungrily. Books were to us both the greatest pleasure 
that our life contained. 

We had a hard fight for existence. Léwi had not lost 
the laughter learnt in a care-free childhood, and in face 
of this I often felt ashamed of my own despondency. His 
mother, to whom he was devoted, had lately died, and left 
him nothing but the charge of two sisters, one of whom was 
earning a ridiculously small sum as assistant in a shoe shop, 
whilst the other was still at school. The three lived together 
in one of the airless tenement houses of an outer suburb, 
supporting one another against the blows of fate. 

Each day the midday pause of one hour was announcéid 
by a loud blast of the siren. Hungry workpeople stream@l 
from all corners towards the entrance, hurrying out ingo 
the streets for a meal, and, what was more important, an 
hour's freedom and rest. By the entrance was a tiny court- 
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yard, through which every employee had to pass, and in 
which each one had to submit to being searched. This 
seemed to me the most humiliating of all the factory rules, 
One by one, the men on the right, the women on the left 
we passed slowly through a narrow opering. Two men and 
two women were stationed at the respective sides, and 
everybody was closely searched. The searchers were fore- 
men and forewomen who were themselves searched either 
by one of the directors or the book-keepers. It took me 
a long time to realize that there were men and women 
willing to undertake such a job. Only when at last I began 
to understand the moral disintegrating force of Capital 
did I understand that these people were as much victims of 
necessity as myself or any of my fellow workers. The first 
time strange hands felt me over, I felt as though somebody 
had shaken his fist in my face, and I was astonished at the 
indifference of the others, who stood quite still and even 
laughed. Had they also hated it at first and then become 
apathetic with time ? 

Dinner was a very poor meal with the small wage I 
received, and it was anything but nourishing. At first, 
before I met Léwi, I went to a coffee-house close by and 
tried to still my hunger with a glass of hot milk and a bit 
of cake. Later we went together to a bar where cooked 
meat was sold, and dined on a watery soup and a few 
unhappy-looking sausages. The dinner hour was the time 
when our acquaintanceship made most progress. Then we 
related our life-stories, criticized life as we found it at the 
moment, and built castles in Spain, an occupation at which 
I was particularly good. Even in me the hopes of youth 
were not completely crushed, and though I thought that all 
things beautiful and good were denied me, still there always 
remained a spark of hope which sometimes flamed up and 
brightened my life for a few moments. It was Léwi’s happy 
nature which raised me from the worst depression at this 
period. 

Léwi had been employed in the factory longer than 
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I had, and told me a great deal of its beginnings, and of our 
chiefs and fellow workers. 

The firm had been founded about fifty years earlier by 
a man with a very small capital, Thanks to an ordered 
perseverance, and business experience, he was soon able 
to increase the undertaking in every direction. To the 
preparations of chocolate he added the manufacture of 
sweets, biscuits, wafers, pastry and cakes, coffee-roasting 
and a mustard mill. When the first member of the firm died, 
a few years earlier, he left his three sons a huge fortune, 
as well as the business, which, owing to the cheapness of 
labour and the immense quantities with which it dealt, 
was an ever-increasing source of income. It was at that 
time the largest business of its kind in Europe, had its own 
box factory, its own locksmith’s shop, and a glass furnace 
in Bohemia, and employed in Vienna alone at least sixteen 
hundred workpeople, and it took forty vans from early 
morning till late at night to carry to the customers the 
output of this army. During the time of the apple harvest 
about fifty thousand pounds of apples were boiled daily, 
and during Carnival, and on feast days, about three thousand 
cakes were baked. Lately the firm had received the contract 
for biscuits for the Army. 

Owing to his merry, friendly way, Léwi was a great 
favourite amongst the workpeople, and promised to show 
me any technical arrangements which interested me, as 
he was allowed to go anywhere. He was quite an exception, 
for anybody found in a strange department except on 
business was dismissed without notice. The rules of the 
factory were extremely strict, and enforced in a most 
arbitrary way by the director, who never troubled to 
inquire into particular circumstances. This director was 
omnipotent in the factory, for the owners troubled about 
nothing but the profits, and were quite satisfied so long as 
the director increased them, and in order to do this he 
treated the employees like dogs. I have heard him shout 
at workpeople who he thought were chewing something ; 
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“Open your mouth and let me see if you are eating stolen 
chocolate | ”’ 

The most contemptible accusations were continually 
being made. It was impossible for anybody to better his 
position or obtain a rise of wages by doing his duty. 
Only by complete surrender of all social consciousness, 
through betrayal of his own and his comrades’ higher 
interests, could a workman rise. Scrupulous obedience to 
the demands of the firm, be those what they might, was 
the condition put before anyone who wished to improve 
his position. 

Léwi advised me to have as little as possible to do with 
certain workmen who were known to be informers, and 
above all things to hide my opinions from them; they 
would listen with friendly faces until they had collected 
sufficient evidence to lay before the director. ‘“‘ Imagine 
yourself,” said Léwi, ‘under Russian conditions, then 
you will have a rudimentary idea of the thoughts of the 
automata in our factory. Outside you can to a certain 
extent behave and think as you like: there is just a glimmer 
of liberty in a man’s life. But inside, you must bow to 
the autocratic tyranny which rules a factory, forbidding 
your brain to think or your heart to pity, and turning you 
into a machine, which has this advantage over a machine 
of steel and iron, that it is less expensive, and needs less 
care. If the knout were used here as it is in Russia, many 
of us would have tales to tell of it.”’ 

I asked Léwi why it was that these exploited, infamously- 
treated men had never struck for better labour conditions. 
Strikes had recently been successful amongst the printers, 
the metal-workers, the bakers and other trades ; why should 
they not succeed in our factory? I also expressed my 
surprise that our chiefs did not fear a strike, for however 
short a time it lasted, it was bound to do a great deal of 
harm. 

Léwi was also able to explain this. He said: ‘‘ The whole 
system under which we suffer is really a consequence of 
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the fear the chiefs have of a strike; it is a defence against 
the revolutionary class-consciousness of the workers. 
Why do you suppose that men who have worked well for 
the firm for three or four years are suddenly dismissed 
without a cause, to be replaced by men who are no use for 
several months because they do not know their work ? 
Because the directors know that continual change of work- 
men prohibits any intimate talk or discussion of social 
conditions. The work-people are always strangers to one 
another, and the mixture of old and new elements makes 
combined action an impossibility. Account is also taken 
of the terribly distressed condition of most of the new 
employees, which makes them unlikely to take part in a 
strike. Probably they have lately suffered from hunger, 
bitter cold, homelessness, or they may have run into debt. 
Strike directly they have work again? Go back to the 
old misery deliberately ? Hunger has taught many patience 
and silence under the yoke, however heavy it may be. 
With this knowledge, the directors choose such people as 
appear, from their clothes and their looks, to be in the greatest 
need ; they make the best food for the god Mammon, and 
allow him to swallow them without opposition. And even 
supposing that we did strike, do you suppose we should 
gain anything ? Our resistance would soon fail, for we should 
lack the necessary weapon—money. No army can take a 
fortress without arms. We cannot reckon on any sufficient 
or energetic help from other trades or organizations. We 
are too isolated. Very few of us belong to any trade union. 
Our fear of dismissal prevents us from joining. We two 
might perhaps have the strength and devotion for a week’s 
starvation, but most would return penitent, after a day or 
two, and—who knows ?—we might follow them sooner 
than we imagine now! Hunger! Hunger! That is a lash 
which hurts, which makes wounds that in many cases 
never heal.” 

Such talks as this often caused our dinner-hour to fly 
far too quickly. At three o'clock in the afternoon we began 
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packing. Goods to be sent out had been collected together, 
according to their place of destination, during the morning. 
When Pavlik had checked them, they were taken into the 
packing-room and addressed; then the packing started. 

Each workman had to fetch his own cases from the cellar; 
large or small, narrow or wide, according to what was 
needed ; and then everybody began to work in a cloud of 
sawdust, never stopping to breathe until the last consign- 
ment was packed. The book-keeper had a list of the sizes 
and weights of all the cases, and the packers’ names. From 
this it could be seen who had worked most energetically. 
It was by no means an easy job to pack the goods so that 
they would arrive undamaged at their destination. Any 
damage had to be made good by the packer out of his 
wages. Most of the cases weighed from one hundred and 
twenty to three hundred pounds, and as we were forbidden 
to help one another in carrying the cases, I was usually 
so exhausted by the time I had finished that even the 
sound of the bell calling to freedom left me quite uninterested. 

It caused me many pangs of conscience to spend a few 
farthings of my daily wage on a tram fare, but I was incapable 
of walking home; every step was an agony to me. 

In spite of weariness, I tried to make the most of my 
free time by reading in the tram, but generally I fell asleep. 
It was my greatest fear that I might stagnate intellectually 
and become merely a mechanical worker with just two 
ideas: Food and Sleep. 

I always carried two books with me: Goethe’s Faust 
and Heine’s Buch der Lieder. It was a comfort and satis- 
faction to find that in spite of the revolting treatment 
I received from my superiors, and also from many of my 
fellow workers, my weary spirit reacted still to the rhythm 
and contents of these glorious verses. 

And yet, I could no longer read as I used to do when 
the first verse was capable of sending me into a mood of 
religious exaltation, and I entered the ideal world happy 
and eager as a child. Now, by the side of the profoundest 
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and holiest things, remained the thought of the misery 
of my life ; the joylessness of my existence gripped me with 
bitter desperation. When I reached home, my one desire 
was to get to bed. To sleep for several hours, to enter the 
kingdom of unconsciousness, was the most earnest desire 
of my soul. Then memories of the past would come back 
to me, evenings when I had conversed with friends of similar 
tastes, and listened to lectures on every branch of science ; 
when I had read and studied far into the night, without 
feeling any particular sense of fatigue. And yet I had worked 
in those days, and worked hard. What was the reason ? 
Oh, I knew the answer quite well: In all my former jobs, 
though I had worked hard, at least I had been treated as 
a man, and there had been no fear of my soul being sub- 
merged as it was by the criminal system employed at the 
chocolate factory. The best thing that could happen now 
seemed to be to get away from this torture for a little 
while, and on Saturdays I even cheered up sufficiently, at 
the thought of the Sunday rest, to manage an occasional 
smile when I was with Ludwig. 

Of course I was not the only one who longed for a free 
day ; all the workpeople did so, and many of them snatched 
at the most risky expedients which would enable them to 
go on the sick-list for a day or two. The most popular 
method was blood-poisoning. In the first place one did 
not need to be so clever at shamming as in the case of 
internal suffering, and secondly, there was at first very 
little pain. The method was very simple. A small flesh 
wound was rubbed with verdigris. Within a few moments 
the wound began to get inflamed, and the workman com- 
plained of severe pain. His foreman immediately gave 
him his insurance-book and sent him to the doctor. This 
seemed like an act of humanity, but was not; it was just 
fear on the part of the firm that any case might come under 
the investigation of the health authorities, and the firm 
had more than enough that it wished to hide from them. 

This method seemed reprehensible to me, not only 
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because of the deceit, but also because it was playing with 
one’s constitution. But I could understand and sympathize 
with my fellows, though I could not imitate them. 

Besides these sham invalids, and those who made them- 
selves ill deliberately, there were a large number of work- 
people whose health was ruined for ever by the terribly 
unhygienic factory buildings. The majority of these fell 
a victim to tuberculosis. Fresh victims fell to this scourge 
every week with fearful regularity, and they were nearly 
always the youngest employees, 

We were accustomed also to hear the ambulance arrive 
two or three times each week. The poor creatures who were 
thus taken off to hospital were generally victims of machine 
accidents, They had been obliged to hurry, and were tired 
out and not quite careful enough; accidents happened so 
easily. No provision was made for those who were hurt 
or became ill in the firm’s service. If they were absent 
more than a certain time, they were dismissed. 

On Christmas Eve hundreds were dismissed because 
trade was slacker after the festival. The thought of these 
poor creatures wrung my heart, and I felt the misery of 
the dismissed girls and the bitter hatred of the men in 
myself. My own need, my horror of the factory, disappeared 
before such a load of misery. And I looked out beyond this 
horror, and saw everywhere the same slavery of mankind 
and the same longing for light and joy. A vast perception 
and understanding of these people rose in me; | felt with 
them their struggle for freedom and their longing for a 
peaceful existence worthy of mankind. 


CHAPTER X 
UNDER THE YOKE 


MoRNING dew lay on the arches and pillars of the iron 
bridge and silvered the few trees of the avenue, lending them 
the fragrance of the forests, far out of sight beyond the 
great city. 

I walked along the wood block pavement of the bridge, 
which was already moaning quietly at the thought of the 
burden which the day would bring it. Beneath me, in the 
twilight mist, passed goods and passenger trains. The 
permanent way was bordered with small mountains of 
milk-cans, fruit-baskets, articles of all kinds to be sent 
away. Shrieking engines and rattling coaches seemed to 
be rolling confused and purposeless over the lines, except 
here and there where order was given by a red flag, a shrill 
whistle or a wave of the hand. An express train came racing 
past in a flash of gold and silver. Near me some cheerful 
person, proud of his knowledge, said, “ That’s the Orient 
Express, first stop St. Polten.”’ 

Envy seized me and impotent wrath: these lucky rich! 
Travelling on, perhaps sleeping still, and when they wake 
up they won’t see factory chimneys and filthy little tene- 
ment houses, and poor miserable people. Fields and woods 
lie before them, with their flowers and their health-giving 
scents, and when the train stops they will be able to buy 
newspapers to read with their morning coffee. 

I noticed a passing policeman watching me closely. 
Did he see a future Anarchist in me? I turned my back on 
him with a smile and made my way towards my goal. 

For weeks I had been out of work. Only the evening 
before an old comrade had told me of a large cardboard 
factory which had dismissed its porter on the spot and 
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impatient as a gambler who never has any luck, but always 
believes it will come next time. 

The bridge ended in the street where the factory was 
situated. Right and left rose huge factory buildings generally 
of red brick, with immense gates before them, around which 
crowds of workmen were gathering. AsI passed by oneof the 
gates opened, and over the heads of the throng the siren blew 
a victorious blast. I hurried on. If I wanted to get the 
job, I must do my utmost to be the first person to apply 
for it. In my haste I ran into a market-woman and knocked 
over her basket of green-stuff. A storm of Viennese-Bohemian 
curses fell around me. 

Was it a good sign? I turned to see: the woman was a 
pretty young Czech. Then I should certainly be successful ! 
7 Grenz-gasse. This was the place. The building was rather 
dilapidated. In many places the bare bricks showed, and 
where the plaster remained, it was damp and sticky. The 
window-panes were blind and much scratched, and some of 
them had been replaced by brown paper. Over the dirty 
entrance hung a long sign-board, crooked and loose, much 
damaged by sun and rain: some of the letters on it were 
not decipherable. After some time I managed to make 
out the inscription, Y—— & Co.; it was the firm I sought. 
Using all my strength, I managed to push the heavy door 
open. In the yard I came up against a mountain of boxes, 
from behind which I heard various noises and voices, but 
I could not see anyone. The speakers appeared to be 
concealed in the boxes. Eventually I found the stairs, and 
then one of the employees, carrying a huge pile of boxes. 
I turned shyly to her: ‘“ Please, where is the office? I 
want to apply for the porter’s job.” From behind the pile 
came a girl’s voice: “ First floor, first door on the right, 
you'll find a notice on it.” 

She disappeared into the yard, and another girl behind an- 
other pile, gave mea friendly nod and wished me “‘ Good luck.” 

“Thank you,” I said, and felt my courage grow. I felt 
capable of dealing with ten factory owners, 
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In my journeys through factories, workshops, and other 
places I had seen much filth and neglect, but nothing like 
this. The stair-rail showed immense cracks, the iron grating 
which should have shut off the stairs was off its hinges, 
and the stairs themselves had certainly not been washed 
for many years. The walls shone with grease, and every- 
where obscene remarks were written up. There was a loath- 
some smell] of lime, paste and garbage. The smell upset me, 
and I imagined there were rats crawling all about me. 

Well, I thought, if that 1s what it looks like here, what 
on earth can the workshops be like! From the passage 
I looked down into several rooms where girls were sitting 
at long tables and pasting cardboard. Sewing and cutting 
machines croaked like ravens amidst the chattering of the 
girls, Otherwise there was nothing to see but boxes, and 
then boxes again, immense hat boxes, and tiny pill boxes. 
On the door was a card which announced: “* Y—— & Co. 
Offices. Hours g-12 and 3-6.” How silly! I had come two 
hours too early, for it was only just seven. 

But behind me a voice said, ‘‘ Don’t go! Don’t take any 
notice of that card!” It was an old grey-beard who spoke ; 
in his hand he carried a huge paste-pot. 

In a short time I was standing in front of a large writing- 
table and stammering out my request. 

“Please, do you want a porter? I have a year’s refer- 
ence, am industrious and honest, and know all about a 
porter’s job.”’ 

My insurance-book was peered at carefully by a very 
short-sighted man, who finally remarked : 

“You've already had something to do with box-making. 
Well, you can try the job. You'll have to do the deliveries 
and run errands. For the first week you will get twelve 
kronen, and if you are any good, it will be raised to fifteen. 
You'll have to stay here every evening as late as the Chief. 
Can you begin at once?’’ On my affirmative reply he 
went to the window, opened it, and shouted in a barrack- 
square voice: ‘‘ Lina, come up at once, there is a new porter 
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here.” Then, turning to me: “ Lina is our errand girl. 
She will tell you your job. Above all you must be as honest as 
Tyras, our dog, and clean and regular, for this is a respectable 
business. And don’t begin an affair with any of the work- 
girls, for as I have already said, this is a respectable house.” 

The harangue was cut short by the entrance of the girl 
whose acquaintance I had already made on the stairs. 
She threw me a friendly glance and asked what our em- 
ployer wanted, wiping her hot face first with her apron. 

‘ Show the new porter what he has to do; he can take 
Tyras and do the Lemberg delivery at once,” and turing 
to me, “I shall not call you Alfons, it is too high-sounding 
a name for you, no porter in Vienna is called that. Karl 
will do for you! Now do your duty and then you can stay 
with us until you are too old to work.” 

The shabby little man sank back behind the muddle 
on the table, and I left the office with Lina. First she 
showed me where the paste was made. “ Every day you 
must boil ten pounds of starch and six of dextrin. The 
workgirls boil their own glue. Yes,”’ she laughed, “it doesn’t 
smell like a perfumery, does it?”’ for I was holding my 
nose against the horrible smell. We both took a large pile 
of boxes and carried them down the steps. In the yard 
Lina introduced me to Tyras. He was a thorough mongrel, 
with thin flanks and a head largeasacalf’s. Oneeyesquinted 
in goodness knows which direction, but the other gazed 
all the more faithfully upon me. When I rubbed his ears 
a little he got quite enthusiastic, and wagged his stumpy 
tail most energetically. The dogcart was a monster, almost 
the size of a small removal van; the sides were of grey 
canvas fastened to iron supports. A shiver ran over me 
as I thought of drawing that vehicle through the busiest 
streets of Vienna. On the paved floor of the yard stood a 
row of white boxes on which were printed in elegant letters 
“Made in Austria.” ‘“They’ve got to go to the corset 
factory in the Schmalzhofgasse, and be there before twelve. 
Come along, Karl!” 
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We fetched down a great many more boxes of the same 
kind, and during our journeys Lina made me known to 
several other workers in the factory. They were mostly 
cutters, and were very condescending, for their pay was 
higher than that of any other employees. Lina was well 
received everywhere, and laughed and joked with them all. 

The cart had to be packed outside the building, other- 
wise it would not go through the low doorway. More than 
a thousand large boxes went inside; the rest I piled up 
on the roof. Then I fetched Tyras, who patiently allowed 
himself to be harnessed to the pole. Lina helped me with 
it all, corrected my hopeless attempts at harnessing, hung 
the dog’s water-bowl on the axle-tree, and gave me much 
good advice. If only I had paid attention and followed 
that advice! But all her words ran off like water from a 
duck’s back, I was so scared by the thought of making 
my début as driver of a dog, himself a beast of burden. 

Everything was ready for departure. The dog was 
dragging impatiently at the traces ; I fetched the delivery 
note and laid the yoke on my shoulders. The sun poured 
down mercilessly. Heat oozed from wood, glass, stone and 
iron. The sloping granite surface between the tram-lines 
was like a streak of glittering ice through the main streets, 
and the red cars flashed by like great roses. Half the town 
seemed to lean heavily upon me. The cart behind me was 
a gigantic block whose top touched the sky. Faster and 
faster it pushed me down the road. Fire danced before 
my eyes, entered my brain, and upset my judgment. In 
vain I sought to act as a brake on the cart, and stop its 
wild career. Its pushing power made nothing of my puny 
strength. And Tyras pulled with all his strength ; no words 
or blows of mine would induce him to break his quick trot. 
A man who made an attempt to stop us was thrown to 
one side. We passed more slowly-moving traffic, people 
who tried to stop us, shrieking children and barking dogs. 
A woman who was crossing the street lost her sunshade in 
her flight, and I heard it go to pieces under our feet and 
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wheels. We passed through a storm of curses and laughter. 
The end came in a flash. In the main street the cart threw 
me against a tram-car. I felt like a fly smashed against 
a wall. The pole threw me and the dog, whose harness was 
old and absolutely rotten, into the air, and then on one 
side. The pole itself snapped in two. A man with a red nose 
and a white apron helped me up from a heap of boxes. 
Round me stood a wall of human beings. Curious, sym- 
pathetic but also malicious and expressionless eyes were 
staring at me. Hundreds of questions, words of advice 
and warnings were showered upon me. 

A policeman sternly ordered the crowd to be silent, 
drew out a thick note-book, and entered the details con- 
cerning me and my employer. 

Beyond a few bruises, my only damage was on the right 
elbow, but that was very painful. But for the present 
I took no notice of my hurts, I was too concerned with the 
fate of my cart and its load. Luckily there was very little 
damage done; only the broken pole and a small tear in 
the canvas. Of the load, ten or twelve boxes from the top 
were damaged. As I could not go further without a pole, 
I piled the boxes on the cart again, pushed it with some 
difficulty into a quiet side-street, and made my way, with 
a fast-beating heart, to the factory to announce the disaster. 

Tyras walked peacefully at my side. On the stairs I met 
Lina and told her my misfortune. 

“That can happen to anybody! Go along and tell the 
boss, he won’t eat you! ” 

To my great surprise, he listened quietly to my story, 
stroking each hair of his goatee, and jotting down a few 
figures. When I finished, he bleated reproachfully: “ But 
you've got a reference from a box factory, so you ought to 
be able to drive a dogcart ! I might dismiss you on the spot, 
but I'll look at it with my blind eye, as you are otherwise 
not a bad sort. For the broken pole I shall deduct five 
kronen from your wages. Are you agreeable? You will, 
of course, also have to replace the broken boxes.” 
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Sad and sorrowful I agreed to his proposal; I did not 
want to be out of work again. Of course the deduction from 
my wages would mean as much hunger as if I were walking 
the streets. 

With a small cart IJ moved the boxes to their destination, 
and received a small tip, which enabled me to buy a bowl 
of boiled rice for my dinner. 

The cartwright assured me that repairing the cart would 
cost fifteen kronen ; as I knew that the boxes were worth 
at least five, I had not much pleasure in my work for the 
rest of the day, and even forgot the pain in my elbow. 
Late in the evening when I rolled up my sleeves to wash 
down the small cart, I noticed that my right arm below 
the elbow was very swollen and burnt like fire. Lina, who 
was crushing starch near by, also noticed it. 

“‘ Goodness,” she cried, ‘‘ what’s that ? And you never 
said anything, you silly fool ! That might turn to gangrene |” 
She rushed away and came back breathless after a few 
minutes, with a small bottle and some clean linen. “ It’s 
lucky there is a chemist so near. I got some acetic acid, 
that’ll take down the swelling before moming. But you 
must make compresses all the time. Never mind about 
washing the cart, a few more days’ dirt won’t hurt it. Go 
home at once, I’ll prepare the paste for to-morrow.”’ 

While she talked she had put a cool bandage on my arm, 
and Tyras showed his sympathy by licking my fingers. 

The following morning I spent a penny on a sausage for 
Tyras, then I carefully slipped into a public park, making 
use of my recollections of playing Indians as a boy. Creeping 
through the bushes, prepared all the time for rapid flight, 
I gathered a large bunch of purple and white lilac. Mercury, 
perhaps also Cupid, were my protectors, and I arrived 
safely at the factory. 

Red as a turkey-cock, and stammering dreadfully, I gave 
the flowers to Lina. Her merry laugh, the look in her eyes, 
and the sweet scent of the flowers turned the wretched, 
evil-smelling staircase into a gaily decorated, sunny hall. 


CHAPTER XI 
TOLSTOY'S INFLUENCE 


In these days of hatred, when the teaching of brotherly 
love has collapsed entirely, I will write about the time 
when I returned to the precepts of the Sermon on the Mount. 

Ludwig and I lived in a tiny dark room, in a fairly clean 
house on the Flohberg, a part of Hernals which bore a very 
bad reputation. Most of the inhabitants had seen the 
inside of a prison. They were merry, insolent but cowardly 
fellows. They did not fear arrest, nor a further residence 
beyond lock and key, but they did fear the lash, or if they 
were not Viennese, exile to their own towns. Their women 
were an endless source of trouble to the police. 

At this time Ludwig was driving a van for a rag-and-bone 
dealer, and had to load and unload stinking sacks until 
late in the night. I was employed in a printing works, to 
wash the cylinders, drag about a cart in place of a dog, and 
act as cashier. My hours were from 7 a.m, till 8 p.m., 
and I was delivered into the clutches of an employer who 
made my life a misery. 

In spite of my long hours, I was generally home before 
Ludwig, who rarely finished work before ten o'clock, and 
then came back and fell upon his bed, which was only a 
sack of straw on the floor, as heavily as any of his bags of 
bones. I paid the rent, and all the furniture we possessed, 
a bedstead and a table, was mine. Before he came home 
I cleaned up the room, twice a week I scrubbed the floor, 
and then sat down to read, in the summer on the floor by 
the passage window, in the winter at the table, by tie light 
of one tallow candle. When he came we ate our meagre 
supper, told one another of the day’s happenings, and then 
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read a little. Generally I read aloud, for Ludwig was too 
tired to remain upright. Each evening it was nearly 
midnight before we put out the candle and slept. We 
rarely spent an evening or a Sunday apart, or in other 
company. 

A few weeks earlier things had been different. As far as 
we could afford to, we had lived like other young workmen, 
spending Saturday evenings and Sundays in a restaurant, 
finishing our holiday with a dance. Other evenings we 
wandered through the parks and occasionally ran after the 
girls, 

Now, to the great astonishment and ridicule of our fellows, 
we had become pious. We read the Bible, saw our only 
hope of salvation in following the teaching of the Evangelists 
in our lives, rejoiced in the feeling of earthly humiliation, 
discovered a heavenly kingdom in our slavery, banished all 
obscenity from our talk, forced down our anger, looked on 
every woman as a higher being, and laid the blame of 
others’ sins on our own wickedness. At the same time we 
kept away from the churches as we had always done, no 
longer because of our hatred of clericalism, but now because 
of our naive and intense belief in a free religion of humanity 
which would stand above all creeds and sects. We wished 
to live like the primitive Christians, kind, humble, full 
of charity to all men, and to help in building up a golden 
future for the human race. 

My short acquaintance with that strange character, 
Felix Schmidt, during the time when I slept in the sewer, 
had done much to bring about this change. A lasting 
impression had been made on me by his wonderful resignation 
to a wretched destiny, and his contentment, not to say 
rapture, under it. 

But Tolstoy’s works had had the greatest effect on us. 
Seeking for cheap literature, I had come across some old 
books in a waste-paper shop, being sold by weight, at 
twopence a pound. They were mostly the religious and 
ethical works of the Russian evangelist, but amongst them 
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were The Kreuzer Sonata and Resurrection, At first I 
thought they were too dull, but eventually, because they 
were so cheap, I bought a couple of pounds and carried 
them home. For a long time they lay in a corner, but 
then came several unpaid holidays, and we were driven to 
literature for amusement. Exasperated, grumbling at 
our empty pockets, longing to be at the gaming tables in 
our favourite restaurant, or dancing with jolly companions, 
we seated ourselves at the passage window and began to 
read. The longer we read the less our thoughts wandered 
off to other things: we were absorbed slowly in a purer 
and more beautiful world, taking it in word by word, and 
page by page, like monks reading the words of their Founder. 
From time to time Ludwig broke out into words of wonder 
or indignation. 

“God! what a rabble we are! He’s right! We’re not 
worthy of the sun which shines on us. He’s my man, he 
gets at one’s conscience! Let the devil take us all! That’s 
right! That’s right! One pushes another down—we’re 
all full of envy!” 

In the evenings we hardly allowed ourselves time to eat 
our meagre supper; then, by flickering candle light, we 
read till far into the night. 

That went on for a week, until we had read our stock of 
Tolstoy’s books. The following Saturday we bought all the 
rest of his works which were published in the Reklam 
series, also a cheap copy of the Bible. This meant keeping 
away from restaurants and being satisfied with cold 
horse-flesh and dry bread without any beer; and on 
Sundays no roast meat, but only sausage. Our friends 
asked us sympathetically if we were out of work again, 
and could not get over their astonishment at our strange 
behaviour. We no longer wandered through the streets 
with them at night, and we refused to join in the songs 
which they sang. And when we invited a drunken wreck 
of humanity to share our supper, and Ludwig protected him 
from their scorn with his fists, they thought us mad and 
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left us quite alone. From that time we planned our days 
according to strict rules. Every night, when we lay in bed, 
when the light was out, we searched our conscience for any 
angry or evil word, any wicked thought, any unkind action 
of the day. Each was his own confessor, and ordered 
severe penances, which generally took the form of gifts of 
money to those yet poorer than ourselves. When we parted 
in the morning and when we met again at night we kissed 
each other, and we always called each other “ Brother.” 

Our most earnest desire was to help our neighbours ; 
we dreamed of catastrophes that would enable us to make 
tremendous sacrifices, and imagined the most horrible 
events in which we should act as heroes and then disappear 
in deep humility. 

This rapturous surrender to the commandment to love 
one’s neighbour gave aim and object to all our thoughts 
and deeds. Had we been able to live with this object near 
to Nature, far from the industrial bustle, in the untouched 
thought-world of an earlier century, we might possibly 
have died happy and been canonized. But after some 
months of this happy life, long hours of hard work threw us 
back into the follies of our earlier way, and there remained 
only the memory of a vanished happiness. We lacked the 
courage to realize and hold out against the endless assaults 
of environment, which brought up against us all the ‘malice 
and misunderstandings and miseries of a workman’s 
existence, and it was this combination which undermined us. 

At first we believed firmly in our higher calling, and 
fought hard and gladly against temptation, sometimes 
conquering, but often, to our bitter shame, being conquered. 

So it came about that one Saturday we accepted a friend’s 
invitation to go with him to a dance hall. We went first 
to a bar, and drowned our conscience 1n beer. The dance 
hall was a huge wooden building. The cashier, a fat little 
woman, took our tickets, and the master of ceremonies 
pushed us into a room full of dust, the sound of music, 
and the smells of food and human beings. 
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“Full again, to-day. Something doing! Yesterday 
was the first of the month, the servant girls were paid, 
and so they are dancing to-day.” 

Grinning, he licked his coarse lips, then, ungainly as a 
badly-trained bear, he turned away to receive more new- 
comers. We took our seats at a half-empty table in the 
glass-roofed entrance-hall, which was separated by a 
wooden balustrade from the lower hall. The door-keeper 
had spoken the truth; the place certainly was full. The 
music ceased as we took our seats, and the people crowded 
round the tables: perspiring men with faces as red as 
lobsters, mostly mechanics, waiters and soldiers; servant- 
maids in the Sunday-best clothes which distinguished them 
from the other girls present. Squeezed into cheap, badly- 
made, fashionable clothes, they wore, in spite of the heat, 
ribbons on their badly-crimped hair, and large hats covered 
with quantities of feathers and flowers. On their coarse, 
red, work-stained hands they wore white cotton gloves, 
and their handkerchiefs were saturated with cheap perfume, 
except in a few cases, where they had obviously made use 
of their mistress’s scent bottle. In the intervals of waltzing 
clumsily round they sat at the tables with their lover of the 
moment, generally smiling happily but stupidly at nothing. 
Most of them spoke Bohemian or murdered the Viennese 
dialect. The other girls were smart but plainly-attired 
factory hands, and low women of the town. The latter, 
with their wretched shabby finery and their liveliness, 
were a striking contrast to the stiff, decorous servant- 
maids. The factory girls also were wildly excited; they 
could not laugh and sing enough, could not dance enough 
to forget completely the six grey days which had to be got 
through before they could enjoy themselves again. A 
greasy waiter brought us each a glass of beer for which we 
had to pay at least three times as much as at any restaurant. 
For that reason the people ate and drank very little during 
the dancing; they found it cheaper to buy their supper 
somewhere at a stall before they came on to dance. The 
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servant-maids were an exception. They wanted followers, 
and knew that the best way to get one was to offerameal. 
They also wanted to impress the other girls, who made 
fun of them and often enticed their lovers away, so they 
attracted the men to them with wine, beer and the pleasures 
of the table. They ate very little themselves, knowing 
they could get something when they reached home. The 
men made full use of their chances, ate and drank, and made 
love in between whiles. Every dance meant something 
more to eat, and if the girl began to waver about spending 
more of her hard-earned money, the man had only to cast 
an eye upon a merry factory girl, and the Bohemian servant- 
maid forgot her fears and gave a fresh order to the waiter. 
She never asked, she ordered the waiter about in an affected 
voice. For four weeks she was a door-mat for her employers, 
for a few hours she herself would be the shoes. The waiters 
took their revenge by adding a few sous to the price of 
everything. 

The orchestra began again; eight men wearing sailors’ 
caps of blue and white. During the week they wore black 
coats with silver lace, and accompanied funerals out to the 
cemetery. Some of them were also post and government 
officials, They sat in regal state on a platform decorated 
with pine-branches, like gods above the clouds of dust. 
A quadrille began. The master of ceremonies, with wonder- 
fully curled hair and moustache, and wearing a white 
waistcoat and a frock coat several sizes too small, whirled 
his way, screeching, amongst the rows of dancers. Then 
for half-an-hour there was nothing to be heard but the 
ever-recurring strophes of the quadrille, the scuffling of 
hundreds of feet along the floor, the high shriek of the 
master of ceremonies, and the continuous tittering, laughing, 
snorting and cooing of the dancers. 

I danced one or two waltzes, but sat at the table and 
watched the quadrilles. Here and there sat wallflowers, 
waiting for the partner who never came. By the entrance, 
behind a table covered with a white cloth, sat a policeman, 
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puffing at a huge cigar; to give him dignity, a card had 
been placed on the table, bearing the word “‘ Inspection.” 
Every Saturday and Sunday he was there on duty, and there 
were hundreds of stories going round about him. He was 
said to wear a coat of fine chain mail under his uniform 
to protect him from the knifing which many longed to give 
him. As a matter of fact, he had never received a knife 
wound in his many combats with criminals and drunken 
soldiers. But he had a long record of smashed helmets, 
torn uniforms and many blows and bruises. Every dance- 
night there was some sort of fight. By midnight the whole 
crowd were half-crazy. Women began to weep, men to 
make thrusts at each other with knives, or to throw glasses 
and chairs about. It needed a strong and courageous 
arm to keep order, and this he had in spite of his fat and 
comfortable appearance. His eyes blinked in a happy and 
satisfied way between his fat cheeks, and he smacked his 
lips over his beer and cigar. His eyes saw everything in the 
confusion before him, though they appeared unconcerned ; 
one felt sure he could spot everyone in the crowd from 
whom he might expect trouble later. Occasionally he took 
out his note-book, and compared somebody he saw with 
something in his book. Then he buried his face in his 
mug of beer again. 

The air got thicker and thicker with dust, smoke and 
effluvium, and became a breeding-ground for all evil 
passions. One or two of the soldiers were beginning to 
pick quarrels with strangers and had to be led away by their 
friends. The dances got wilder and wilder, the behaviour 
worse and worse. The music was not fast enough to please 
the dancers, and occasionally it was completely lost in their 
mad shrieks. Round the tables there was considerable 
noise also, loud laughter and drunken singing. 

A soldier singing a Bohemian song caused offence to a 
passing drunkard, and was told to stop in none too pleasant 
a manner. The soldier was speechless for an instant, 
then his peasant blood rose in revolt, and he jumped up, 
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feeling for his bayonet. But before he could get it out 
the other had given him such a blow in the body that he 
fell, dragging with him table and chairs and his fat and 
screaming cook. 

“A fight! a fight!’ All chairs, tables and hat-stands 
which were in the way were simply pushed aside, and men 
and women thronged round the group. Help had reached 
the soldier ; two of his comrades had fallen upon his adver- 
sary with their fists. Suddenly one of them jumped aside 
and shouted, “I’ve been stabbed. Help me!” and 
collapsed into a chair. 

There was wild confusion in the hall. Everybody shouted 
at once for help, for the police, for an ambulance. The 
man who had used the knife was safe in the policeman’s 
hands. Two porters came from behind the bar and 
separated the civilians from the soldiers, whose numbers had 
grown to half-a-dozen. Through the noise came the shrill 
whistle of the policeman. The wounded man was carried 
into the next room and first aid rendered by a corporal 
from a medical corps who happened to be present. From 
the entrance came a warning cry: ‘‘ The police are here ! ”’ 

Immediately afterwards, three policemen entered and 
fought their way to their comrade, who still held his prisoner 
as though he were a struggling hen. Two of the ruffians had 
got away, but two others, well-known to the police, were 
handcuffed and removed in spite of their wild protests. 
The injured soldier was fetched by an ambulance waggon 
and taken to the nearest hospital. 

Five minutes later another polka was in full swing. Two 
empty tables and a few spots of blood almost concealed 
by sawdust was all that remained to show where the scuffle 
had been. 

It was nearly eleven o’clock, and Ludwig and I, not 
being accustomed to such an atmosphere, decided to go 
home. 


CHAPTER XII 
“VIENNESE ART” 


“IF you go at once, it is possible that you will be taken 
on, for their season is just beginning. And don’t forget 
to say that we recommend you.” 

I had just applied to a lady worker of a Society for 
Helping the Poor, and my request had been for work as 
well as for soup. Without waiting for the latter I rushed 
away. If I were lucky enough to be the first to apply, I 
might be taken on by the terra-cotta factory, “ Viennese 
Art.” The sun shone so hot on the roads that I felt as 
though I were running through a sea of fire. Doubts rose 
i me, hopes rose and fell, and over and over I said to 
myself: Will you be too late again? Are your references 
enough? You don’t know the first thing about this kind 
of work ! 

Until I stood at the door of the factory, breathless, I 
did not stop for an instant. Over the door was an immense 
glass name-plate, and the sign of the purveyor to the Court, 
a gilded double eagle. Within the next five minutes, my 
future would be decided behind that door, that is, if I were 
lucky enough to be allowed to enter. 

The porter was gracious. He gave me a friendly greeting, 
showed me the way to the chief’s office, and even wished 
me ‘ good luck!” 

On the stairs, in the long passage where I stood trembling, 
lay a very fine plaster dust, everywhere, which nearly made 
me cough. 

Somewhere an engine was pumping, vibrating through 
walls and beams, and causing the dust to rise in thin clouds. 
With all my might I fought the desire to cough which might 
harm me in the coming interview. 
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From behind a door bearing the inscription, “‘ Central 
Office,” came the sound of a typewriter. I feared to 
intrude and did not trust myself to knock. Uncertain 
what to do, impatiently moving up and down, I repeated 
over and over to myself my plea for work. Suddenly the 
door opened and a youth shot out. He would probably 
have knocked me over if he had not been so fearfully thin ; 
as it was he pulled up and stuttered out: “‘ Wha—wha— 
what d’you want ?”’ And I, just as astonished as he, began 
to stutter out my carefully prepared speech : 

‘“* Please sir, I have heard that this honoured firm needs 
workmen, and I have come to beg most humbly to be taken 
on as a day labourer—I have a good character, a year in a 
ribbon factory ——”’ 

A commanding voice from the open office door caused me 
to stop, and the youth to return to the office door and bleat 
out, “ Sir, a man wanting work.” 

‘Send him in and shut the door. The draught is awful.” 

The youth turned and motioned me to enter. I went 
in, closed the door after me carefully, bowed three times, 
and said, ‘‘ Allow me to wish you good-day,” just to show 
my deep submissiveness. 

“Come nearer! So you want to work here? Have you 
brought your insurance-book with you?” 

I obeyed hastily, handed over the book with another 
deep bow, and looked up timidly. I was standing before a 
large, broad-shouldered man, dressed like an artist in a 
comic paper. He had an immense mop of hair, brushed 
straight back, a big hooked nose, which looked extra- 
ordinarily out of place in his red chubby face, and a goatee 
which he fingered continually. He wore a black velvet 
coat and waistcoat and a large light blue tie whose ends 
floated over his chest. 

The chief took no further notice of me, but made a 
thorough examination of my book. 

Oh dear! I thought, this is another of those employers 
who want a three years’ character and all sorts of experience 
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from a man they are going to employ as a labourer during 
the month or two of their busy season ! 

In a minute or two the voice thundered forth so that 
window and typewriter clattered : 

“Um, yes,my good man, you don’t seem to have much 
talent or endurance. You have only two whole year 
testimonials, and you were never in a similar establishment 
to this. I really don’t know if I can trust your willingness 
and intelligence. Um, um——” 

He shook his huge head doubtfully. 

In my despair, I began to murmur all sorts of possible 
and impossible assurances of my fidelity, loyalty, industry, 
and marvellous ability to accommodate myself to circum- 
stances: I became a true poet in the recital of all the deeds 
I had done as a workman, and finished up by telling the 
name of the lady who had sent me. At that the chief’s 
expression became more friendly and he said patronizingly : 
“Well, I'll try you. Show yourself worthy of the inter- 
cession of the lady who sent you, and remember that you 
have entered the employ of a world-famous firm. You 
will go to the polishing department. To begin with you will 
receive four heller an hour. We have an eight-hour day, 
and no Sunday work !”’ 

He sang the last sentence like an operatic tenor. As the 
windows were open, everybody in the street could hear 
him. It was plain to see that he was very proud of the 
factory’s eight-hour day. 

My joy at getting the job was rather lessened by the fact 
that I should only get four heller per hour. One krone, 
sixty heller for eight hours’ work! But it was better 
than nothing, and it might be possible to increase it by 
working hard. 

So I returned thanks to the chief for his great goodness 
and renewed my earlier assurances. He nodded graciously 
in return and pressed the bell. A girl appeared at once, 
and was ordered to take me to Herr Kwapil’s department. 
The building must have been much larger than it appeared 
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from the street, for we went through long passages, past 
many doors, from behind which came the sounds of work, 
up one flight of stairs and down another, and then along 
yet another corridor. And everywhere the dust! It made 
one’s throat raw. The girl hurrying before me coughed 
continuously, so I followed her example. 

We stopped in front of a door, marked ‘“ Dept. IX. 
Polishing.’’ The girl coughed once more behind her hand. 

“Have your cough out here, Herr Kwapil doesn’t like 
people to cough,” she said, and when I had obeyed she 
opened the door into a large room. 

This was built like a letter L, and had in the front ten 
windows looking over one of the old Wé4hring streets. 
In front of each window was a block of wood on which 
stood some kind of plaster cast, being polished with glass- 
paper by a workman. In spite of open windows each 
worker stood in a cloud of dust. 

On the first block stood a delightful little dancing figure, 
incomplete, and working at it was a little, broad-shouldered, 
pigeon-chested man without a neck, perched on a sort of 
cobbler’s bench. His moustache was quite a quarter of a 
yard long and very bushy, and seemed to cut his face in two 
in a straight line. The mouth remained open as though 
waiting for coppers to be thrown in. One or two straggling 
grey hairs hung over his immense forehead, and his tiny 
swollen eyes were protected by yellow glasses. 

My guide murmured something to him about my being’ 
the new workman, and then hurried away. For perhaps 
five minutes I stood before him, and he neither looked up 
nor said a word. An uncanny silence reigned through the 
room. There was no sound but the scratching and rubbing 
of plaster : were the people dumb, or was talking forbidden ? 
At last a woman’s voice was heard from the back of the 
room : 

“ Oh, Herr Kwapil, please couldn’t the new man perhaps 
begin the coarse rubbing of that figure there ; Herr Melchiar 
said it must be finished by to-morrow,” 
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At that the old man raised his head and looked at me 
with his tiny inflamed eyes. Then he growled through the 
spaces where teeth were missing: “So, you're the new 
workman the old man has loaded me up with. He tele- 
phoned down that you didn’t know anything. But if 
you've any sense you'll soon learn. Begin at once. Frau 
Bischof, behind there, will show you what to do.” 

I went in the direction from which the woman’s voice 
had come, and found a woman, perhaps fifty years old. 
She had a round, red face and merry brown eyes, and wore, 
in spite of the season and the heat of the room, a thick 
shawl and mittens. With a lazy movement she polished 
up a dwarf sitting on a clock holding a Jamp in one hand. 
Without ceasing work, she gave me a friendly nod and said : 
“ That bench is yours, and the big knight in the corner is to 
be rubbed. Sandpaper and tools are in that drawer.”’ 

When I had placed the three-foot-high statue of a knight 
in armour on the bench, I was entirely at a loss what to do 
next. What on earth was I to do with the haughty figure 
looking down on me, and the sandpaper in my hand? 
I took the cement and various wooden tools out of the 
drawer and looked sadly at them. Frau Bischof got up 
with a sigh, waddled across to me, and said kindly but 
reproachfully: “Ah, ha! it is plain you don’t know 
anything of the work, so I shall have to explain it a little. 
Now listen: the figures come from the ovens like that. 
First of all you must rub away the dirt they’ve collected 
there. Then look to see if a corner is missing anywhere. 
look, like this on the clock. Then you take a bit of cement 
and model on the piece that is missing. Like this. Then 
cover up all holes. But rubbing is the chief thing. Each 
figure must be rubbed until it is as smooth to the touch 
as a child’s skin. Now, try—what’s your name? Oh, 
Petzold! Easy to remember. Related to the butcher in 
Ottakring? Oh no, of course his name is Patzelt. Ah 
well!’’ With that she returned to her seat and left me to 
get on as best I could with my job. 
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I began to rub the figure carefully, no very easy job, for it 
was not soft plaster, but, as my teacher told me, terra-cotta. 
She made many cheering remarks to me and excused my 
clumsy movements as though she herself had made them. 
For nearly two hours I rubbed, scratched, scraped, polished 
and filed at my patient knight, like one possessed. I hardly 
looked up to see what was around me. What I did manage 
to catch a glimpse of beside the comic little foreman and my 
teacher, was the six other workmen, of whom five were 
about my own age, or perhaps rather younger; the other 
was a very old man whose immense beard hid quite a 
quarter of his withered body. They stood or bent over a 
high bench and did to smaller figures what I was trying 
to do to my knight. We all had our backs to the windows, 
but stood so near them that we could hear every sound from 
the street and feel the hot breath of summer on our necks. 

I had taken off my coat before I began work. The 
waistcoat soon followed, then the rubber collar and frayed 
cuffs. The windows looked south, and the sun poured into 
the room, for the opposite houses were lower than the 
factory and made no shade for us. For our work we needed 
the full light of day, so there could be no question of shading 
the windows. Ina short time I hadn’t a dry stitch on me, 
and I grew quite uneasy in this steam bath. I simply could 
not understand how Frau Bischof in her thick wraps could 
work on so coolly—when I looked at her I grew still hotter 
and felt that I must burst. And then, this rubbing move- 
ment with the right hand, and the glaring sunshine dazzling 
the eyes and getting between one and the figure on which 
one was working! The air was heavy with cement and 
plaster dust which got into the eyes, nose and mouth of 
the worker. There was a continuous noise of nose-blowing, 
throat-clearing and coughing. 

When I had finished polishing the figure, I showed it to 
my teacher. After looking at it carefully she said in a 
patronizing but satisfied voice: “ Yes, that’s all right, 
nothing has happened. Now look it over carefully to see if 
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anything is missing. Yes, there on the nose and on the 
spear, there are bits broken off. You must model fresh 
pieces on. And there are lots of tiny holes which must 
be filled and covered.” I did as I was told, and must say 
that I got a good deal of fun from this part of the work. 
Also I could rest a bit, for it was possible to sit down to it. 
But, how I longed for the dinner hour! Too much light and 
warmth had given me a headache. My spirits gave a great 
jump when I heard the fog-horn, which announced the 
hour’s pause. Frau Bischof gave me a cloth to cover my 
knight, then I put on my coat and collar and got outside 
as quickly as possible. As I passed, the porter gave me a 
control ticket, and said, “‘ Punctual, 87, or else an hour's 
wages will be docked!”’ I stuck the ticket into my empty 
purse and ran like one possessed to my lodging. I was 
living in the kitchen of a poor widow who provided me with 
a really good dinner each day for fifty heller; generally it 
consisted of soup and a large piece of horse-flesh with 
vegetables. Excited and full of joy at the thought of being 
able to tell my landlady of my luck in getting work, I took 
the stairs three at a time and rushed into the room on the 
third floor, shouting my news. Frau Nemetz and her 
two daughters were already sitting at the long kitchen 
table enjoying their meat and dumplings. Eating and 
talking at the same time, I swallowed my dinner, for there 
was no time to be lost if I wanted to get back to the factory 
in an hour. 

The worried and hardened face of my landlady took on a 
softer expression when she heard my news, and her, “ Thank 
God!’’ came from the bottom of her heart. At last there 
seemed a prospect that I might be able to pay for my board 
and lodging. Already I owed her for two weeks, and the few 
shillings meant so much to her. The two daughters hardly 
earned enough to keep themselves, and the poor pay she 
received herself every Saturday—she mended army clothes— 
was only just enough for rent and the barest necessities. 
Her youngest child, a bright, handsome boy of eleven 
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years, had been crippled in both feet for several years. 
Every day his mother had to take him to a neighbouring 
hospital for electric treatment. 

Like a thirsty dog, with tongue hanging out, but neverthe- 
less, five minutes before the beginning of work, I got back 
to the factory, hung my ticket on its nail, inquired my way 
through the maze of passages and staircases to my depart- 
ment and began at once to work at my new figure. This 
was only plaster and much easier to work, but that was 
balanced by the fact that clouds of fine chalky dust rose 
from the dazzling white figure and made me look like a 
miller in a very short time. The dust went right through 
my clothes, mixed with the moisture of my body, making 
a pulpy coating and causing a most unpleasant itch. With 
this nuisance, which only developed during the afternoon, 
I was glad that at least the sun had moved round and was 
no longer expending all his power upon me. How glad 
I was to see a little band of shade and to watch it getting 
wider as the afternoon wore on! When I had half finished 
the figure, a nude water-carrier, Herr Kwapil came over to 
me. He had terribly crooked legs, but in spite of that 
was not short, for he was quite half a head taller than I. 
With his short-sighted eyes he peered at the figure just 
as though he were smelling it all over. Then he murmured 
something and moved away to another workman. I should 
have been glad to know if he approved of my work or not. 

Although at five o’clock, when the day’s work ended, 
I was very tired and had a bad headache, yet I welcomed 
the announcement that overtime was to be worked. I 
looked enviously at the other workers’ preparations for tea, 
but contented myself with a few glasses of water, pretending 
that I needed nothing more. The hands of the enormous 
clock moved at least three times as slowly during over- 
time as during the day. Sometimes they did not seem to 
move at all, and it was an eternity before they reached 
seven o'clock. I was worried by a wretched cough, and 
my throat felt like a nutmeg-grater. Frau Bischof advised 
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me—‘ Don’t drink so much water, it irritates the lungs ! 
Tie a scarf over your nose and mouth so that the dust can’t 
get in so easily,’’ and added: ‘‘ In a week’s time you won't 
notice it so much, you'll be used to coughing ! ” 

Not over-pleased at the idea that I must put up with 
a cough as a necessary evil while I worked in this factory, 
I started to raise fresh clouds of dust with my pieces of 
sandpaper. I killed time by working madly, and hardly 
noticed when a man unknown to me entered the workshop. 
Not untiJ] Frau Bischof warned me to be careful, because the 
“maker” was there, did I pay any attention to him. 

He was an extraordinarily thin, tall man. The black 
morning-coat he wore looked strangely out of place with his 
knee-breeches and cycling stockings. His face was lemon- 
yellow, and so flat that it looked as though it were pressed 
each night between two heavy books. Hair which was 
reminiscent of the huskof a coco-nut peeped out from under 
a cap much too large for its wearer. He stood near each 
workman and looked at his work with staring, lashless eyes. 
He came to me also. 

“You're the new workman ? ”’ he asked in a cold voice. 
“When did you begin work ?—Really, at nine o’clock, 
and you have not yet finished the second figure? Unless 
you are more industrious, you are of no use to us.” 

“And you, Frau Bischof,’ he said, bending over her, 
‘you had better pay more attention to what goes on before 
your eyes.” 

Without listening to my apologetic stammerings, or 
taking any further notice of the woman, he vanished through 
the door. Behind his back, my young neighbour made a 
long nose at him ; Frau Bischof murmured something about 
“ everlasting pair of compasses ”’ and ‘‘ wandering corpse,”’ 
and then told me that this was the chief’s confidential clerk, 
Melichar, “‘ who eats a roast fly every day, fat and all; 
that is why he is so thin and grudges everybody a moment’s 
breathing-space.””’ 

Fear of losing my newly-won employment made me 
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strain all my powers to the utmost; it might be possible 
to finish that figure before the factory closed. When the 
bell rang, I was able to hand over a finished figure. The 
way home took me twice as long as it had done at midday, 
all my bones seemed weighted with the dust of the workshop. 

The evening air streaming through the streets from 
near-by woods and gardens did me so much good it seemed 
like a purifying and strengthening bath of herbs. Once 
home, I poured a can of water over my matted hair and 
stopped-up pores. With burning eyes and throbbing 
temples, I forced myself to eat the vegetables which remained 
over from my midday meal, and then went straight to bed. 
I fell into a hot, pained sleep and dreamt that I was serving 
a life-sentence in a Siberian chalk-quarry, and year after 
year saw nothing but the yellowish-white corpse-like walls 
of the pit and the chalky, dusty, dead landscape. 


I had been swallowing that dust for seven weeks, rushing 
home to a meal at midday and then back at top speed, 
recelving aS my wage every Saturday hardly enough to 
keep body and soul together. Even though I worked three 
hours overtime every day there was never more than eleven 
shillings in the paper bag in which each workman was 
handed his pay each Saturday. From this sum I had to 
hand over elevenpence to Herr Kwapil for sick and accident 
insurance, the frm making no contribution to this. So 
there remained never more than ten shillings to pay my 
rent, my meals, and the other little necessaries without 
which a man, even brought up as I had been, could not 
exist. And in spite of all my care, I was brought up sharply 
by Herr Melchiar one day, because my collar was not 
clean, and I had to swallow his censure : 

“You are in an Art Institute and not a lime factory ; 
we can only employ decently dressed men.”’ 

His power and my need kept me silent. The following 
Sunday morning I did my best to wash my collar, and my 
landlady’s daughter ironed it. My other clothes were 
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washed for me by the wife of a former fellow workman at 
the cost of a few pence. Her husband had lost a foot while 
working on the railway and she was obliged to take in 
washing to keep the family going. Shamed by the 
ridiculously small sum she demanded, I tried to make her 
accept a few extra farthings, but she was quite cross and 
refused, saying that with my feeble health I was just as 
badly off as her crippled husband ; she had heard from my 
landlady what a miserable wage I was getting, and she was 
only sorry she could not do my washing for nothing. 

When I was used to the work I was given, as the latest 
comer, all the biggest and dustiest jobs, which Melchiar 
demanded I should deliver finished in the same time that 
the others finished the smaller ones. When this was utterly 
impossible, Melchiar appeared and gave me to understand 
that I might be dismissed at any moment without warning. 
So that, added to the burden of hard, unhealthy, badly 
paid work, I had the constant fear of being at any moment 
unemployed. In the middle of summer, when all factories 
were dismissing rather than taking on fresh workers, that 
would be a dire catastrophe. 

I buried my bitter feelings deep, and never dared make any 
reply, but they bit deep into my soul and closed my heart 
to all feelings of joy. 

And then the dust! Often I breathed in so much by 
day that I could barely eat in the evening; my lungs, 
stomach and throat were so filled by the horrible stuff, and I 
suffered intensely with pains in the stomach, shortness of 
breath and coughing. Only when it rained was there any 
relief. The dust was moistened by the damp air, and no 
longer choked the pores. But instead of that it settled like 
plaster on one’s wet clothes, making them dirty and stiff 
as a board. No amount of brushing did any good, and I saw 
with horror the work of destruction being carried out on 
my few articles of clothing. A drill smock, yes, that was 
what I needed for such work. But first my shoes must be 
teplaced, both soles and uppers showed many ventilation 
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holes, and I saw no possibility of getting new ones. It 
was not long before I was the shabbiest person in the 
workshop, and I always hid myself behind my work when 
Herr Melchiar appeared. All the other workers wore black 
or grey smocks which they took off before going home ; 
most of them also changed their shoes. With one exception 
they were men who had served an apprenticeship at their 
trade and were earning three or four times as much as I 
could. Even the exception was better off than I was, 
for he lived at home with his parents. Apart from Frau 
Bischof, I had struck up an acquaintance with only one of 
my fellow workers. He was a man perhaps five years my 
senior, small and thin, with a round, fair head. His 
yellowish face was pitted by smallpox, and he wore a thin, 
red beard. His mouth was always open, and this, combined 
with a pair of large watery-blue eyes, gave his face an 
expression of surprise. I had never heard him speak in the 
workshop, but my attention was attracted by the fact that 
he made use of every spare moment to draw a book from his 
pocket and quickly read a few lines. As he read his lips 
moved reverently as though he were awed by the printed 
matter, like a peasant spelling out letters. Once I saw the 
title of the book: it was a cheap edition of Dehmel’s poems. 
Instantly I felt in the deepest sympathy with this workman, 
and as he showed no trace of the pride which a craftsman 
who has been apprenticed usually shows in his dealings 
with an unskilled worker, I made up my mind to speak to 
him. The opportunity soon came: one morning we both 
arrived at our posts, ten minutes early. Without any more 
ado, I asked him how he like Dehmel’s verse, and he 
immediately broke into an enthusiastic hymn of praise of 
a writer who had long been a favourite of mine. It made us 
feel like old friends. 

In the evening we left the factory together. He told me that 
he had been born in Steiermark, and now lived with his old 
mother in Ottakring, but nearer the factory than I did. This 
enabled us to go backwards and forwards to work together. 
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I was almost jealous when he told me of his tiny library, 
which contained the works of Liliencron, Bierbaum and 
Henckell, poets whose works I only knew in anthologies. 
He must have read in my eyes the wish to know these books, 
for the following morning he brought with him the war 
stories of Liliencron and a volume of Henckell, and lent 
them to me. 

What a wonderful happiness that was in those hot days 
of heavy work! I worked much more cheerfully and 
forgot my misery in the thought of those books waiting for 
me at home. Schindler was a fanatical Socialist, and 
believed in Socialism with a religious enthusiasm. In 
Socialism he saw salvation, the moral uplifting of the 
people. At the same time he found an explanation for all 
the evil phenomena in life. No invective, no curse, ever 
crossed his lips. He looked at all low, mean things with the 
astonishment of a child who is never filled with thoughts 
of horror or revenge, even at the most horrible happenings, 
but witnesses them with the half-incredulous, half pardon- 
ing sensations of a sleep-walker. His only sorrow was his 
comrades’ purely material conception of Socialism as the 
solution of an international problem of food, and their 
idea that to treat it as an intellectual question was both 
absurd and dangerous. In Socialism he found a new 
religion, which gave him ecstasy and exaltation and a 
radiant spiritual life. Poor simple fool! he felt only com- 
passion for the social order ; he knew nothing of the bitter 
fight for existence which led to blind hatred and contempt 
of it. I neither could nor would understand this com- 
passion, for I hated a world in which I had to work eleven 
or twelve hours a day and starve, and could not afford the 
slightest pleasure beyond what my freedom on Sundays 
gave me. 

Had this visionary ever been as poor as I, had he ever 
met so many humiliations? Probably not, for if he had 
his peace would have turned to mutinous clamour, his 
plaintive sympathy to curses and anger. 
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His evangelical nature, nevertheless, had a great attrac- 
tion for me, smoothed down some of my anarchistic 
tendencies without my noticing it, and showed me life 
through somewhat clearer glasses. Had fate been kinder to 
our friendship and not torn us apart almost as soon as we 
had met, I should have gained much that was beautiful, 
clear and good from his friendly soul. But—the friendships 
of workers are often as short as a butterfly’s life. 

For more than a week I had been worried by stabbing 
pains in my left side. When I coughed they were so sharp 
that I had difficulty in not crying out, and my hurried 
rush home at midday also heightened them, so that I was 
often obliged to stop by the way and fight for breath to 
go further. Waves of heat and cold rolled over me, anda steel 
wire, always glowing with heat, seemed bound about my 
brain. By night I lay in a bath of perspiration, which 
burnt like ice on my skin, But only when I could no 
longer take any food, and my feet, heavy as lead, refused 
to carry me, did the fearful thought come, “ You are il]!”’ 
How much a workman puts up with before he finally gives 
in to the inevitable, and recognizes that he is ill and cannot 
work! If the workman who felt unwell could stay away 
and just send notice of his illness without any dread of 
dismissal, the factories and works of the city would be half 
empty. But how many strong and useful lives might be 
saved to the State, and how many fewer cripples and 
invalids there would be ! 

As it is, in many thousands of factories and workshops 
men are found at their work, feverishly coughing, often in 
the last stages of an illness, but pretending to be in perfect 
health for fear of being thrown on the streets. 

I asked the foreman for the necessary permit for medical 
attention at the district workers’ dispensary, which he gave 
me, grumbling. The doctor’s hours were from two o’clock 
till three. In a tiny, shabby room more than two dozen 
men and women were waiting, all ‘‘ poor people.” Many of 
them coughed dreadfully, and looked wretched ; some had 
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an arm or leg or head bandaged. A smell of carbolic and 
ether hung in the air. A fat Bohemian maid-servant 
pushed her way through, disappeared behind another door, 
reappeared and told the first arrival to go in. 

It was long after three o’clock before my turn came: the 
doctor was a fat little Jew with a curly black beard, and gold 
pince-nez, behind which hid two half-closed eyes, with an 
expression of boredom. I walked towards the desk, but he 
snarled harshly: ‘‘Stay by the door till I call you. Be 
quick and tell me what you want!” I crept back hastily 
and began to tell him of my symptoms. After a sentence 
or two he stopped me: 

‘Don’t talk so much: got a pain in your side and cough 
a bit. Don’t run after the girls so much and smoke fewer 
cigarettes. Of course we know what’s the matter with you 
this hot weather—you're lazy. Let’s take your temperature 
and then we can see how much truth there is in this tale of 
yours.” 

He handed me a thermometer, which I put in my 
mouth, feeling horribly disappointed at the reception I 
was receiving; I had expected help and understanding. 
After a few seconds, during which he had cut and lit a 
cigar, he demanded the thermometer, glanced at it and said 
triumphantly, “ There, what did I say? Only just over 
normal. Why, mine goes higher if I have only a cold in my 
head. Go back to your work, and if you get any more 
pain, make cold compresses and put them on at night. 
Goodbye, and don’t come again for such a trivial matter !’’ 

That was all; it was another patient’s turn. 

My tremendous enthusiasm for the medical profession, 
which I had considered the most splendid a man could 
follow, suffered a sorry eclipse. So doctors also looked on 
workmen as lazy, work-shy creatures who by every possible 
trick injured their employers’ interests in order to live 
well at their expense ! 

I crawled back to the factory, with one hope left, that the 
cold compresses would give me some relief. Begging off 
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overtime, I hurried home as fast as I could. My landlady 
helped me with the compresses, cheered me with good 
words, and made me a broth to which she ascribed mar- 
vellous powers. Covered to the ears with blankets, shawls, 
winter clothes and coats, I lay for ten awful hours sleepless, 
in a bath of perspiration. I endured this misery without 
stirring, for if that would not cure me, what would ? 

When I got out of bed the next morning I was so weak 
and giddy that I could hardly stand. In the workshop 
I felt rather better at first ; at least the pain was not quite 
so severe. With a breath of relief, I started to work 
energetically in an attempt to make up for lost time. But 
as the sun rose higher and blazed into every corner of the 
workshop, the pain came from its hiding place and got 
nearer my heart. Fever shook me, an express train 
thundered back and forth between my temples, and I could 
hardly see my work. I kept glancing round at the walls, 
and the clothes of the others, everywhere seeking alleviation, 
cooling, release. Suddenly a red-green twilight descended 
and wiped everything out. There remained only the white 
clouds of plaster dust. Dust? I was deceiving myself! 
It was the soft white bed in my parents’ house. Father 
and mother stood there ready to nurse their sick son. And, 
overjoyed, I thought: “ Now everything will be all right,” 
and I laid myself happily in the beautiful, cool, white bed 
for a long, deep sleep. From far away I heard Frau 
Bischof’s startled cry for help, and people running towards 
me: then everything was quiet and cool. When I next 
woke, I had been lying for three days in a white bed in the 
General Hospital, and the friendly nurse told me I was 
suffering from pleurisy and pericarditis, and must remain 
absolutely quiet. Later, when I was looking for something 
in my locker, I found my insurance-book, with a short 
reference from the Viennese Art Factory. The firm, being 
cautious, had given it to the attendant of the ambulance 
which had carried me, unconscious, to the hospital. 


CHAPTER XIII 
COLLAPSE 


As the result of further applications for work, I received 
one day a postcard telling me to apply at a vinegar and 
cider cellarage for the post of errand-boy there vacant. 
I went at once, and had the unexpected luck to be taken 
on. My new duties were manifold, and on the whole strenuous 
and unhealthy again. Again Fate was no more kind than 
in all the bad years of the past. It seemed to give me credit 
for unimaginable toughness and resistance, and even to 
find a particular pleasure in asking me to solve increasingly 
difficult problems. Sometimes it appeared to me in the 
form of a frightful mythical creature who held my life captive 
in a primeval forest, watched with wicked greed my struggles, 
and awaited the end. Luckily I had still at my disposal 
sufficient lightness of heart to be able to forget past evils, 
and hope always for better things in future, and take up 
the hard fight anew. I was like the woman who has once 
borne a child, and yet is willing to accept her pains again, 
because she has forgotten the terrible sufferings, and in 
secret hopes that this time they will be less grievous. 
Once again I started work at six o’clock every morning. 
I had three fellow workmen. The cellars were vaults under 
the street, in which were kept stocks of vinegar, cider and 
fruit juices. The rest of the business occupied the whole 
ground floor of a corner house above. Windows and doors 
looked out on two lonely streets in Alsergrund, one of which 
had a steep gradient. In a small chamber containing an 
immense built-in vat, the firm’s speciality, a cider vinegar, 
was brewed in profound secrecy. 
After we had taken the shutters from doors and windows, 
we fetched our two-wheeled carts from the glass-roofed 
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courtyard. They had to be scrubbed and oiled every evening, 
so that they shone afresh each morning. Each of us was 
detailed to a special part of Vienna every day. There we 
had to go from house to house, up and down steps with a 
sack full of bottles, to deliver vinegar and wine that had 
been ordered and to receive fresh orders. In the evening 
when we returned, tired out, we had first to give account 
of all moneys received and to write our fresh orders in the 
book provided for the purpose. Then we went down to the 
cellar or the vinegar vat, where we filled, corked and 
labelled bottles, and according to their contents wrapped 
them in pink, yellow or green tissue paper. Usually we had 
finished by seven or eight o’clock, and could exchange the 
greenish-black uniform cap, thick with the grease of hundreds 
of our predecessors, for our own caps, and make our way 
home with our daily wage of three kronen. 

My three comrades were all stronger and healthier than 
I was; it was often a riddle to me how I managed to do 
this work. The cart which I had to take out every morning 
always bore a load of several hundred pounds weight. 
My district was a distant one and often more than an hour 
passed before the load was lightened by even one bottle. 
Uphill, I pressed my forehead against the front of the 
cart, called all the strength of my muscles into play, and 
fought my way up step by step, bathed in perspiration 
and panting for breath. If the street ran downhill it was 
only with difficulty that I could hold in the eager and 
impetuous cart, compelling it, with backward-straining 
loins and slipping feet, to restrain its impatience. During 
those summer weeks, when the cart and I made our journeys 
together through the streets of Vienna, I thought a living 
soul into it ; it became to me an animal with its own humours 
and motions. It talked to me by groans and creaks. It 
grumbled with me when it had too heavy a load ; it cursed, 
groaned and moaned over the misery of existence while 
we climbed a hill, and as we raced down again, screamed 
madly in my ear: “‘ Let me go; I will have my freedom ; 
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leave me, man; don’t try to hold me back; down there 
I can see a smart yellow snob of a tram-car; let me get 
at it! I’ll spoil its smartness ! ” 

When it rained there was a continual moan, “ It’s easy 
for you to walk, your limbs aren’t rusting, but mine are!” 
And when the sun shone and blazed upon it, it laughed 
foolishly and was really happy, for then everything about it 
sparkled and shone, and the children playing in the gutters 
looked on it with pleased eyes. In its shade I often rested 
and ate my frugal midday meal ; while I climbed numberless 
stairs it waited patiently below for me. But in the evenings 
I had a lot of work with it, for if it was not very well cleaned 
and polished before it was put away with its two brothers, 
it sulked a great deal the next day and poured its disapproval 
into my ears unceasingly. 

When I reached my appointed district, I had often to go 
to every house in a street, and it is easy to understand what 
a trying part of my work this was. A sack, generally con- 
taining eight or ten three-pint bottles, had to be carried 
quickly upstairs, often to the fourth or fifth floor; when 
I had done this about twenty times in a morning, I was 
dead tired by midday. 

Knocking at the customer’s door I had to allay the fears 
of mistress or maid by calling “ Vinegar,” at the same 
time announcing my arrival to the other dwellers in tke 
house and thus saving time. When the door opened I 
repeated each time, “I have brought the vinegar; when 
may I bring more?” Generally the business was finished 
at the door ; often the door was slammed in my face, and 
I had to wait several minutes on the mat for the money 
and orders. The servant-maids took a particularly long time 
thinking about the order, or discussing it with their mistress. 
And there was always a great deal of coarseness and 
grumbling to be listened to quite apart from the fault- 
finding of dissatisfied customers. 

In Vienna it needs a strong stomach and a thick skin 
to be a small agent, collector or light porter. Everybody 
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sees in them idlers, sluggards, and criminals when occasion 
offers. It is always so. How often have servant-maids or 
mistresses locked the kitchen cupboard, or even the door, 
because I stood there waiting for empty bottles or money! 
Nowhere is one welcome: the concierge is not pleased 
because of dirty footprints in hall or stairs, nor the maid- 
servant, who doesn’t like having to go and get money ; 
nor the mistress, disturbed in important duties, or dis- 
appointed because she had expected a welcome visitor ; 
nor, above all, the master of the house, if he is alone at 
home and has not the faintest notion what to do with one. 
He looks for the empty bottle and doesn’t find it, doubts if 
his wife really ordered that expensive vinegar, imagines that 
he is being swindled, and that the bottle contains water 
and not vinegar, and at last says, ‘‘ Better call again when 
my wife is here.” 

Even the children did not like us. Often a tiny child, 
frightened at my approach, would rush screaming upstairs, 
calling, ‘‘Mama, lock up, there’s a burglar coming!” 
The older ones made me the target of their jokes, and called 
me the most marvellous names. I dared not try to get my 
own back on these little wretches, for I feared the police, 
who would certainly not take my part. When I once called 
a policeman because a crowd of schoolboys had overturned 
my cart and broken all the bottles, this genial fellow observed, 
while the louts stood round me in a derisive circle: ‘‘ Well, 
you needn’t make such a fuss; it is not a horse that’s 
fallen down. You shouldn't waste so much time with your 
cook. Don’t bother me with such rubbish!” In the evening 
I had to pay ninety heller for every bottle broken. 

The few people who were friendly to me, who had always 
a cheering word for me, and who never let me know what 
a miserable specimen of humanity they thought me, were 
either the dwellers in the grey tenement houses of the 
workmen’s quarter, the wives of workmen or small officials, 
or the very few people of superior rank whose hearts were 
not hardened by riches or social position nor their brains 
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stunted by pride. I remember very well one aristocratic 
old lady, who never let me go without a bow] of tea and a 
huge piece of bread and butter. The maid-servant told 
me that every porter and errand-boy was treated in the 
same manner. 

In spite of the heavy work and poor pay, I was satisfied 
in those summer days with the form which my always 
thorny existence took. The fact that I spent nearly all my 
days in the street gave me a certain feeling of freedom. 
My longing gaze was not hemmed in by the walls of a work- 
shop; my tired eyes could rest on the green of the parks 
and draw comfort for my soul from the distant wooded 
heights. There was no foreman to throw hard words at me 
all day long, and no more happily situated fellow workers 
to make fun of me on account of my weakness or my lack 
of endurance. Instead I was in the midst of the multi- 
farious happenings in a great city. When I had to go through 
streets with gardens full of flowers and bird-song, there 
were moments when I even felt happy. 

Yet it was the old story of “if” and “ but ” that would 
not let the beggar become a king. Once again a bad cough 
had laid hold on me, taking my breath by day, and pre- 
venting sleep by night ; once again I lay at night bathed in 
perspiration, and in the daytime was shaken by feverish 
rigors. As the summer advanced my sufferings increased. 
To my sorrow there were no signs of the hot weather 
breaking up ; the city was wrapped in a stifling atmosphere 
which dried up the heart, lungs, and brain of the poor 
city-dwellers, like fruit in a hot oven. In the houses, partic- 
ularly those facing north, it was always cool and draughty, 
so that I was continually in a different temperature, which 
was by no means good for my state of health. And the 
evening work’in the cellar was not of a kind to help me 
towards recovery. 

Heavy barrels had to be rolled; the immense metal 
drum in which alcohol was distilled, by the cold process, 
had to be turned hundreds of times, and numberless bottles 
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had to be corked—a very strenuous job, for the wet cork 
had to be driven in by hand. Then each had to take his turn 
at the great vinegar vat, standing in the terrific heat which 
streamed from it, to stir its contents. And addedtoall this 
was the unwholesome smell given off by the various vinegars 
and wines, which after a few hours made us reel like 
drunken men. 

Every evening, when work was over, I hurried home, 
went straight to bed, bound cold compresses round my 
body, and drank pints of various herb teas. 

At this time I rarely saw my landlady. She was a cloak- 
room attendant at an exhibition in the Prater. When I 
left in the morning she was asleep ; when she came home, 
I was. But when we met one Sunday, she gave me a 
frightened look and said : 

‘Heavens, what do you look like? Boiled apples! 
Are you smoking too much? Why, you're only clothes ! 
You don’t eat enough for the work you do. For goodness’ sake 
don’t be ill; that is worse for a poor man than death.” 

She was right. I was but little disturbed at the thought 
of dying, but the idea of being ill was a dreadful night- 
mare, I have seen many of the poor die; they were all 
quite patient at the approach of Death; to them he brought 
relief. But those who were ill were always terribly unhappy, 
an unhappiness which often turned into bitter ‘hatred of 
everything healthy and happy. 

To me the great hospitals of Vienna were places of the 
most utter horror and frightful misery; less perhaps 
owing to the physical distress lying in their white beds 
than because of the lack of freedom which they meant to 
the workers. One had to stay there until the body was 
healthy, and in the meantime work was being lost outside. 
Nearly every day the newspapers announced the suicide 
of a sick working-man or woman. Generally the announce- 
ment was short and to the point, for a horror of that kind 
is nothing special; perhaps even quite natural in the eyes 
of the majority of readers. 
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I fought incessantly against the idea of freedom-giving 
suicide. In spite of all my misery, did I not stand with both 
feet on this earth, and was I not all the time in touch with 
the beauties of this world? What could an unknown 
heaven mean to me? Falling to dust in my coffin was the 
final renunciation of my individuality. And added to that, 
I was a revolutionary, ready without hesitation to do 
anything which would help to make an end of the present 
accursed order of things. I clung trustingly to a belief in 
a near and better future for the working class, and I wanted 
to experience this first as a fighter and then as a sharer in 
the fruits of victory. As I was also a poet in secret, given 
to abstract musing, I believed in the depths of my heart 
in a miracle which would one day lift me out of my pit of 
misery and leave me healthy, energetic and free from 
miserable worries, to use all my strength towards the 
attainment of a wonderful goal. The miracle did not come 
to pass—or if it did it came in a disguise which appeared 
as a dark and threatening end. 

On a hot August evening in 1908 I was sent by my 
employer with several quart bottles of raspberry vinegar 
to a customer in one of the outlying suburbs. Just on that 
particular evening I was more tired than usual, but in ou: 
position we dared not be weary. If we were not fit for 
work, we had to give way to those who were. 

Shouldering my burden, I started off. After a little 
while I noticed that though I got more and more tired, 
yet my breath came more easily, and to my great joy I 
could draw a fairly deep breath without hearing the usual 
rattling sound, I felt wonderfully relieved, the weight of 
my feet no longer troubled me, and I became so gay that 
I even began to whistle merrily again. The thrush’s evening 
song sounded so lovely ; how glad I was to be able to enjoy 
it! I greeted the roses and nodded to the horses as though 
they were old friends. Daisies which I found growing by 
the roadside of the garden suburb, I picked and stuck in 
my buttonhole ; under the hat of every passer-by, I sought 
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a happy face. Surely all the world must rejoice in my 
happiness ! On an open space which I had to cross, children 
were playing, rag balls were hurled through the air, fortresses 
were being built of old tiles and slates, paper kites fluttered 
like tame doves in the evening sky. Here they played 
Father and Mother, there they danced Ring o’ Roses; 
how little these children needed for happiness! An open 
place, a few stones, a little grass-— 

So happy was I, I longed to go and play with them, 
but I contented myself with singing their songs. 

I laughed aloud, and something hot came into my mouth. 
Blood! A cold shiver went over me; was it the end? 
In a cloud of deadly fear I staggered on. Then I fought 
back my excitement and sought to reassure myself : perhaps 
that was not blood ? Soon I felt it rising again. I took out 
my handkerchief: again, bright red blood. Might it not 
come from my nose or stomach? Perhaps a small blood- 
vessel had broken as a result of the heavy work I did; 
I must not be so anxious! And just when I was feeling so 
well! I spoke thus valiantly to myself, but could not 
quite dispel my anxiety. 

At last I reached my destination. The customer lived on 
the third floor of a lodging-house. I crept slowly up the 
stairs, handed over the bottles and received twenty heller 
for myself, which I decided to spend on a tram fare. I still 
did not quite believe in this blood business, yet I felt that 
somehow there was a catastrophe impending. 

A lump of solid misery, I crept again amongst the happy 
people on pleasure bent, or making their way home to supper. 

In the alley in which I lived, I was stopped by an acquaint- 
ance with whom I was obliged to stand and talk. I dared 
not speak to him of my horrible experience, lest he 
should confirm my worst fears. So I spoke quietly to him 
and was thankful when he moved on, disconcerted by my 
strange manner. 

As I opened the door of my reom, the blood came again. 
Something terrible seemed to seize me by the throat and 
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squeeze always more blood from it. Someone seized me 
by the arm, drew me a few steps forward and pressed me 
into a chair. By the timid and frightened voice I recognized 
my landlady’s eldest daughter. A man tried to help me 
and reassure the girl. He was her fiancé. He pressed a 
glass of water between my teeth and I heard his voice as 
from a great distance: ‘‘ Don’t be afraid. Cough it up 
and drink a drop of salt water. Now then, now just sit 
still! No, don’t tremble so! My niece has been like this 
twice and is still alive. Now, we'll put a pillow behind your 
head and get a cold compress on your neck! So! Now 
it'll soon stop. What will come up must; I’ve just sent 
Loutschl for the doctor; he’ll soon be here.” 

Meanwhile the blood still came—surely unless it soon 
stopped every drop would have been drained out of my 
body ! Soon a feeling of terrible weakness came over me, and 
only with help could I remain sitting in my chair. All fear 
had left me, and a feeling of complete indifference had taken 
its place, less the result of calm reflection than of complete 
physical exhaustion. 1 was only frightfully curious to 
know what was to happen to me next. 

There were hurried footsteps outside, the door opened 
and a doctor came in; an old, well-dressed man carrying 
a black leather bag. With great difficulty, for every move- 
ment caused fresh hemorrhage, I was put to bed, with every 
available cushion and pillow at my back. Ice was fetched 
from a neighbouring café and laid on my chest, and I was 
forbidden to speak. The doctor considered further examin- 
ation unnecessary. Hemorrhage was a sure sign of tuber- 
culosis of the lungs, it was not necessary to look for anything 
else in the state I was then in. Later on he would ascertain 
the extent of the damage. I might take egg and milk as 
nourishment, and I must lie well up on my pillow. Here 
was a prescription for soothing drops ; if another hemor- 
rhage occurred in the night,someone must fetch him, other- 
wise he would come again in the morning. And—I mustn't 
worry ; there were many things worse than a little loss of 
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blood. With a friendly nod, he gathered up his belongings 
and disappeared. 

I lay still with closed eyes and tormented myself with 
thoughts of my future. What was to become of me? 
I could not possibly remain longer than a day as a burden 
on my landlady. And then, during the day there was 
nobody in the flat, everybody was out at work. Who would 
look after me? And, the doctor had said tuberculosis, 
therefore I was a danger to those about me. It meant the 
hospital for me. But should I find a place? I had so often 
heard of the terrible shortage of beds in the hospitals of 
Vienna. Men, sick unto death, were carried in an ambulance 
for hours from one hospital to another, and everywhere 
refused admission. That might also happen to me; I should 
have to run the risk of that. 

The thought of losing my work tormented me also. 
I should certainly have to lie in bed for a week, perhaps 
even longer, and it would be some time before I was again 
fit for work. Would my employer be likely to take me back 
after my convalesence ? It was not to be hoped. It would 
be the old story over again. I might be out of work for the 
whole winter, and well I knew what that would mean. 

Impotent anger against fate shook my bloodless body. 
Would it not be wiser to bring on a fresh hemorrhage by 
exertion and thus reach the end ? It would not be difficult ; 
I had read in the doctor’s face how far gone I was. A quick, 
unpleasant death, and this filthy existence, to which I only 
hung by a hair, was done with for ever. 

Why did I not take the last step? I felt neither fear 
of death nor hope of a more friendly future. 

It was a sort of curiosity to see what was yet before me, 
and what I could still manage to live through. So I obeyed 
the doctor’s orders, lay motionless in my bed, and swallowed 
everything that was given me. 

My landlady’s daughters went off to their garret to 
sleep, and I was left alone with my thoughts. The noise 
from the garden of a neighbouring café made sleep im- 
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possible at first, and when at last I did drop off it was not 
into a refreshing sleep but the miserable twilight of distorted 
reality. The creaking of a door woke me. It was my land- 
lady returning from her work at the Exhibition. My 
wretched appearance, the unusual position of my body, 
the lighted lamp, the medicine bottle at my side, and most 
of all the blood-stained floor showed her what was wrong ; 
the experience of a life full of sorrow and worry told her 
the rest of the story. She sat by my side and comforted 
me in a low voice, ending up: “‘ If only we were all happily 
dead!’’ And then as I tried to reply: “ Not a word. 
Think of something beautiful and go to sleep. Good night !”’ 

Not for an instant did she think of the trouble my illness 
was causing, or suggest that I must be taken to a hospital. 
In word and deed she stood by me in my misery to give all 
the help she could. For half an hour she stayed with me, 
doing little things to add to my comfort. Had it been 
possible she would have sat by me all night, but it was already 
past midnight and her day began at four o’clock. Her 
friendly talk comforted me a little and I fell into a short 
sleep. I soon heard the clocks strike again and worried from 
one hour to the next, until the first streaks of light began 
to show. 

Full of satisfaction I heard the first sounds of returning 
day: the first bell of the near-by tramway and the dull 
roli of its wheels came to me as a signal of deliverance. 
How glad I was when my landlady and her daughters came 
out of their room to make coffee on the stove near my bed |! 
The kettle sang so merrily on the fire! And then the milk | 
It drew a white cap over its bare head, swelled itself out, 
and behaved madly until it was taken away from the fire. 
Then they all sat round the kitchen table and drank their 
hot coffee. How pityingly they looked at me, waiting for 
my milk to cool! I begged, in a whisper, for pencil and 
paper, and wrote down my desire to be taken to a hospital. 
They would not hear of it, and racked their brains to find 
a way for one of them to remain with me. The mother finally 
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decided to give up her job for a few days in order to nurse 
me. Ail my objections would have been useless, but that my 
lung came to my aid. It rebelled suddenly and covered the 
bedclothes with blood. When the doctor who was hastily 
fetched arrived he declared that I must be removed to a 
hospital. 

My landlady was very unhappy. She thought of a hospital 
as a rendezvous of the dying. But in spite of her volubility 
she could not move either the doctor or me from our deter- 
mination. I could tell from her face with how heavy a heart 
she accepted the inevitable. Perhaps subconsciously in my 
fate she saw the symbol of the misery of our class. Or did 
she live over again the hour when she had accompanied her 
dying husband to a hospital ? Luckily the tone in which the 
doctor gave his orders for my removal was just the right 
one to cut off the flood of emotion which was about to 
spread itself over me, and to give the affair a livelier air. 

“ Well, have your own way, if you won’t take the better 
one offered you,” she said, going off to put on her shawl 
that she might be ready to accompany me at least as far 
as the door of the hospital. 

The doctor gave me an injection and hurried away to 
the nearest telephone to make inquiries about my admission 
to a hospital. In a short while he came back furious. ‘“ Dis- 
graceful !’’ he said. “ No hospital will take a patient with 
hemorrhage. They say they don’t want that kind of thing. 
It would have been impossible to get proper nursing for you 
but that I have a friend in a position to procure a bed. 
Here is the ticket, the ambulance should be here at any 
moment to fetch you. Take courage! I shall soon come to 
inquire for you. Good-bye!’ In a little while there were 
footsteps on the stairs, the door opened, and two bearers 
entered with a stretcher which they laid at my bedside. 
They gacked me up as carefully as though I were breakable 
and laid me on the stretcher, wrapped a brown coverlet 
round me, and carried me silently down the stairs. N aturally 
a crowd of curious folk had gathered outside, and after 
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I was in the ambulance, I heard a woman say: “ Perhaps 
he was unlucky in love, and swallowed a few matches.” 

The door was slammed and I stretched myself luxuriously 
on the swaying stretcher ; wasn’t I journeying for the first 
time in a rubber-tyred car? I almost forgot my misery 
in the pleasant rocking motion, and the sorrowful face of 
my companion seemed out of place. Unfortunately we 
arrived very quickly. In a badly lighted hall I was lifted 
from the ambulance and placed in a row of stretchers on 
which I could see muffled figures from whom came moans 
of pain. An oldish man read the directions on the tickets 
and gave orders for the removal of the stretchers. At last 
I heard: ‘ Alfons Petzold, Section I.B. Ward 12. Bed 
23. Two white-clad attendants lifted my stretcher, carried 
me through endless passages and up numberless steps, and 
laid me down in front of high folding doors. One attendant 
seated himself on the nearest window-sill, while the other 
disappeared behind the closed doors, and I heard the 
following dialogue from the ward : 

“ Sister, I’m bringing you another, dangerously ill.” 

“ Thanks ! this is a pleasant day! Can’t get a moment’s 
peace! We're having a fine time and no mistake. What’s 
the matter with him?”’ 

‘* T should think a hemorrhage case. Looks like a ghost.” 

‘‘T’ve had enough of them. Just come here to peg out.”’ 

‘ Got his bed ready, Sister ? ”’ 

‘‘ What do you suppose ? Not an instant’s peace for the 
last two hours. That stupid little Jew, Dr. Stein, has been 
nosing round all that time. Now I’m going to get my 
breakfast and then I’m going to read the story in the 
newspaper. Let the little worm stay where he is for the 
present, and come along with me!” 

The attendant came out and said with much dignity, 
“Come, Karl, we must help Sister to make the bed!” 

I was pushed up against the wall and left. After a long 
quarter of an hour they returned and carried me first through 
an alcove, and then into the ward in which my bed stood. 
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It was a large, square room, with beds standing in parallel 
rows, and nearly every bed was occupied. A woman came 
towards us over the polished boards. She had a very 
masculine face, was strong and hefty, and had a very notice- 
able moustache. When she spoke to the attendants I 
recognized the voice of the Sister who had carried on so 
cheering a conversation a short while before. 

“Have you got your own clothes ? ” she asked me. 

I nodded. 

“Qh yes, of course! Another of those who mustn’t 
speak, and expect us to sniff everything out. Now, don’t 
be troublesome, I can’t stay by your bedside all the 
time.” 

With a firm grasp she fixed me up in the bed where I 
had been laid. How I missed the kind hands and sym- 
pathetic looks of my landlady, from whom I had already 
parted in the hall. 

“Tl bring you an ice bag, and then you just lie quiet 
till the doctors make their second round. Don’t move or 
you'll start the blood again, and we can’t have a filthy 
nuisance like that here! ’’ She went away, and when IJ had 
got my breath I took stock of my surroundings. What 
I saw was not particularly pleasing or comforting. Only 
the width of a locker separated one bed from another, and 
there were at least thirty beds in a room with five ordinary 
windows. In the middle of the ward was a large table on 
which stood many bottles and invalid requisites. 

A few of the patients were sitting in their blue-striped 
hospital shirts, on the side of their bed. Others were moaning 
in pain and others lay so still and white that they might have 
been already dead. Occasionally someone would raise himself 
to cough or to take something from the locker top. One or 
two were reading or talking to a neighbour. In a bed at 
the end of the ward a man lay dying. It was a bitter fight, 
and he used all his remaining strength against his invincible 
foe. As he drew his last breath, his hand clutched the bed- 
clothes. His haggard face lay on the white pillow like a 
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half-obliterated drawing. The feeble hand of a weeping 
woman trembled over it and stroked it tenderly. 

The other patients did not trouble themselves at all about 
his death: was Death here such an everyday occurrence 
that it roused no shuddering astonishment, no devout fear ? 

A younger and somewhat friendlier nurse came towards 
me. She had a pert Czech face and was rather plump. 
To each patient as she passed she called out a few cheering 
words: she brought me an ice pack, and the news that 
Dr. Stein was coming almost immediately to examine me. 
He soon arrived ; a man barely thirty years old, with a fine 
clever Jewish face and small, sensitive hands—everything 
about him breathed kindness and understanding. 

Going from bed to bed, he inquired how each one felt and 
whether there was anything for which he wished. I felt the 
utmost trust in this man, and my neighbour whispered, 
“He can’t eat or sleep or have any amusement, because 
he is always here with us.”’ 

That was probably the reason for the antipathy which the 
sister felt for this doctor who was continually ‘‘nosing round.” 

When Dr. Stein came to me he pressed my hand sym- 
pathetically and read my case paper with great attention. 
Then he asked me to write on a slip of paper what my 
life had been in respect of work, nourishment and relaxation. 
After I had done this he examined me with extraordinary 
tenderness. When he had finished, he took my hand again, 
and said in a low voice, ‘I won’t leave you in doubt ; 
you have severe infiltration of both lungs. But the real 
name of your illness is Vienna! Vienna with its dust is 
the cause of your tuberculosis. When you are well enough 
to take another job, go out into the country; don’t stay 
in this town. And then, you must always eat well! For 
the present you must have the ice-bag and take ice in milk, 
as much as possible. Adieu!” 

I lay motionless in my bed, every limb heavy as lead 
at the thought of the dreadful news I had just heard. 
Ill for months, and then——? 


CHAPTER XIV 
GREEN PASTURES 


MEN died around me like flies. Every day the attendants 
carried one or two who had been released from their sufferings 
from the ward where I lay, to the mortuary. Most of them 
died peacefully, not struggling much against their conqueror. 
It was often like drawing a short free breath after being 
for a long time in a place with little air. And those who 
fought and screamed at the end like wild animals were 
given an unconscious death by the help of morphia. That 
is what happened to an old man of eighty years, who lay 
next me, and for three days fought against Death’s embrace. 
Nobody would have credited that broken-down, emaciated 
body with so much tenacity and power of resistance. 
Doctors and nurses had to use their utmost strength to keep 
the old man in bed, and then a strong dose of morphia was 
needed to quiet him. Even then he did not remain quiet 
long, but chattered, grunted, and moaned in such a way 
that we other patients preferred him to shriek. The whole 
ward hated this old man. To live for eighty years and then 
to fight against death was to us, who had lived hard, miser- 
able lives, a challenge such as we only expected from those 
whose lives had been healthy and comfortable. We were 
all relieved when we awoke one morning and missed his 
moaning. He had died in the night, and his bed was ready 
for another patient. 

In complete contrast to him was the man who lay in 
the opposite bed to me. He was a Czech, by trade a joiner, 
barely thirty years of age, and in the last stages of con- 
sumption. In spite of his sufferings he was marvellously 
patient: I heard no sound 2 complaint, and saw no im- 
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patient gesture, His submissive humility and quiet patience 
gave to his typical Slav face a truly noble, classic form. 
Involuntarily I found myself comparing his features with 
those of the almost life-size crucified Christ whose bleeding 
suffering face looked down on us from the walls. 

The dying man was visited every day by his Czech wife, 
who always brought a large basket full of delicacies, fruit, 
cake, wine and even brandy. After she had gone he handed 
these to the nurse to distribute to the other patients, but 
he always gave his wife to understand that he ate and drank 
them all himself. She was unable to understand how it 
happened that he ate so much and nevertheless was notice- 
ably thinner each day, so she laid all the blame on the 
doctors. 

The day before he died he asked to be allowed the services 
of a barber, and had himself shaved, and his hair cut. 
With a dreadful smile he told us that he knew his time 
would be up on the following day and that he must die, 
therefore he wanted to be made as beautiful as possible ; 
instead it made him look grotesquely horrible. 

Oh dreadful fate ! to have to die here in the presence of 
the miserable and suffering occupants of twenty-three other 
white beds ! 

In the next bed to mine was an old well-sinker. Years 
ago, so he told me, he had been a wealthy man, but the 
increasing provision of spring water for the city, and the 
incorrigible jollity of a Viennese workman, had brought 
him to absolute poverty. He was a thin, incredibly active 
little man, very proud of the fact that he had a contraction 
of the cesophagus which necessitated fluid nourishment. 
Although he knew that he would never leave the hospital 
alive and had probably but a short time to live, he was 
always merry and in good spirits. The motto of his life 
was, as he often told me: ‘‘ Man is not an animal, therefore 
he must love good wine, good cigars and a pretty girl, and 
must have a kind heart! ”’ There was no doubt that he had 
the kind heart, He did more for the bed patients than the 
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nurses ever did. From early morning to late at night he 
went from bed to bed, always ready to do anything—bring 
fresh water, shake up pillows, talk to those who had no 
visitors, tell stories to those who were miserable until they 
began to laugh—and he was never frightened of denouncing 
any nurse for carelessness. When there was nothing for 
him to do in the ward he went into the ante-room, where 
he sat near the stove smoking cigarettes given him by the 
doctors. 

He interested himself in me from the moment of my 
arrival. During the first few days I was not allowed to 
speak, so he brought me all the newspapers which he could 
find in the ward, and sat for hours on my bed relating the 
queerest tales for my distraction. My illness he considered 
a light matter which would’ soon be over, but he was full 
of pride about his own distinguished and unusual complaint, 
the horrors of which he described tome—horrors which he 
frankly acknowledged could only end with death. 

The day after the barber had visited the Czech—it was 
just before the midday meal—the old well-sinker sat on 
my bed and told me an exceedingly amusing story of a 
new-wine festivity which he had once attended, at the same 
time trying to mend a broken cigarette with cigarette- 
paper. He was just attempting to describe the feelings of a 
coachman looking at his tenth pint of wine, when we heard 
a sigh in the ward like the sound of a bird flying through. 
It was the time when the ward was most peaceful. Most of 
the patients were writing or reading the morning news- 
papers, or their letters, which had just been brought up 
from the porter’s lodge. The strange sound, which caused 
me to shudder, was thus unusually audible. Everybody 
looked up, but as the sound was not repeated, soon returned 
to their occupations. The old man likewise resumed his 
endless story. Suddenly Sister Fanny, as she passed the 
Czech’s bed shrieked: ‘‘ Heavens! I believe the man is 
dead! And not a quarter of an hour ago I congratulated 
him on his good appetite! That’s what I call the proper 
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way to die! At least he took pity on us. I hope you others 
will profit by his good example!’’ And she threw a re- 
proachful look at a patient who, worn away to a skeleton, 
was crying and fighting feebly against death. 

“Yes,” said the old well-sinker, ‘‘ that’s how I’d like to 
die. He’s lying there as though he were having forty 
winks.” 

I raised myself in order to look across. Truly, the dead 
man lay there like one sleeping peacefully. All the pain 
of his terrible illness had been wiped from his face, and it 
had become the picture of one released from all earthly 
sorrow. If only I might die so peacefully ! 

According to the rules of the hospital the corpse must 
not be moved for three hours after death. To spare other 
patients the sight, screens were put round the bed. This 
was done, and we others had our midday meal served out 
in the hidden presence of the dead man, Many of us could 
not eat a mouthful. 

The joiner’s death was followed by a grotesque occurrence. 
When the nurse carried round the dinners, one of the 
patients was missing. It was an old tramp who had col- 
lapsed in the street a few days previously and been brought 
into the hospital with pneumonia. He had a very high 
temperature, and only that morning the doctor, making 
his rounds, had ordered that he should be very carefully 
watched for fear he should attempt to get out of bed. The 
Sister as usual had taken very little notice of the doctor’s 
orders, and the patient had got out of bed and away. 

Sister Fanny became extremely alarmed when all search 
proved unavailing. She rushed about in a perfect fury, 
hunted in the most unlikely corners, and scattered curses 
right and left. She roused the whole wing of the hospital, 
and called to her assistance all the nurses, charwomen, 
orderlies and patients who were able to move about. The 
wing was searched from roof to cellar but without success. 
Inquiries were made in other parts of the building, the 
porter was put under strict examination—all unavailing. 
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Nobody had seen the missing man within the last two 
hours. 

The dinner-hour was long past. Usually the ward lay 
in complete silence, but not on that day. The strange 
disappearance of a patient caused a great deal of excite- 
ment amongst the others. After an outbreak of wrath 
and indignation, the robust female who was Head Sister 
of our ward sat in the middle of the ward, looking a lump 
of misery, and moaned out her fears in our ears. Her chief 
dread was that the vanished man might have done himself 
some injury, in which case a severe inquiry would be held, 
and then goodness knows what peculiarities of the Head 
Sister might come to light. 

Tea-time came, and with the most miserable expression 
she poured out our tea. After tea the doctors would make 
their second round and then the disappearance of Patient 
No. 21 would have to be notified. Her hands shook so that 
she spilt half the tea, and I felt sorry for her in spite of 
her brutality. 

Whilst we were having tea, the orderlies came to take the 
dead Czech to the mortuary. They moved the screens, 
and—who was that sitting at the dead man’s head? None 
but the much-sought sick tramp! Quite unperturbed, he 
grinned at Sister, who flew at him like a fury, and explained 
his disappearance in broken German—he also was a Czech. 
He had noticed a full bottle of brandy and some good things 
to eat on the table at the dead man’s side, and had slipped 
unnoticed behind the screens. There, in the presence of 
his silent host, he had enjoyed the brandy, some fine ham 
and a few cakes. He had just finished a pint of neat brandy 
when he was discovered, and allowed the nurses to put him 
to bed in a very happy frame of mind. Sister Fanny was 
furious, not only because of the worry which his disappear- 
ance had caused, but also because a whole pint of brandy 
had failed to reach her. She wished the wretch very high 
fever and all the worst consequences, but her wishes were in- 
effectual ; within a week he left the hospital quite well again. 
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I had now been in hospital for three weeks. When after 
a fortnight in bed I tried for the first time to get up, I felt 
like a half-crushed insect. It took me an absurdly long 
time to cross the ward. I was wretched when I thought 
of it. If my strength did not increase—and the general 
condition of my health was all against it—then I was 
crippled for life. I should be obliged to enter one of the 
infamous charitable institutions of my birthplace, unless 
I preferred to pay a sum of ten to fifteen shillings monthly 
to join the enviable profession of beggar and be con- 
tinually harassed by the police. And I was only twenty- 
six years old, just at the age when others are seeking power, 
riches, happiness, honour—in fact, life ! 

I began to observe myself and my illness carefully. The 
indifference I felt regarding my health during the first 
few weeks of my illness gave way to trembling agitation. 
I obeyed the orders of doctors and nurses with the utmost 
care, swallowed the most horrible mixtures, delighted to 
feel the iron band of the ice-pack, and never moved a 
muscle unnecessarily, so that my lung should not be dis- 
turbed. 

Naturally I watched the other patients with the greatest 
curiosity and sympathy, but that did not help to keep 
me quiet. In my ward lay cases of the very same kind of 
tubercular disease as my own. All round me were victims 
waiting to be released by Death. Everything which I could 
observe about them I transferred to myself, my sufferings 
I measured by theirs, and in their slow death I saw mirrored 
my own end. In the faces of the doctors as they stood by 
the bed of a dying man I read my own death-sentence, 
and when Sister Fanny was cruel enough to tell a patient 
that he had only another day to live, I felt that this was 
really a message for me, and suffered through the night the 
last agonies before Death’s door. 1 was quite given over 
to hopeless despondency when Dr. Stein, the only good 
spirit of our ward, came to say farewell before going off 
for six weeks’ military service. There was nobody left to 
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give me a kind word, or whom I could trust. The other 
doctors were cold or superficial men who spoke no un- 
necessary words to their patients. To them we were not 
the object of their profession, but only the unfortunately 
necessary means. The chief doctor set them no better 
example. He hardly allowed himself time to hear Sister's 
report at each bed, much less did he speak to the patient. 
A hasty question, a careless glance at the chart, an instant 
to feel the pulse, a word or two to the students following 
him, and the visit was over. The chief doctor was a lesser 
authority to the two dozen patients, most of them com- 
plicated cases, than Sister Fanny, the real head of the 
ward. About this nurse I will say no more. My feeling 
was that she was too vulgar and brutal for even a prison 
wardress. 

In those dreadful days I passed oftener than ever along 
the Via Dolorosa of the working class, between the opposite 
poles of eagerness for life and complete resignation. Miser- 
ably I went from one to the other and learnt something 
more of the State’s strange care for its people—the hospital 
treatment it provides for its sick | 

One thing at least I had in plenty—time to read and 
collect my thoughts. Truly there was not much literature 
in the hospital; what there was consisted mostly of Catholic 
tracts and calendars with their dull and boring stories. 
There were also a few copies of the Gartenlaube and magazines 
of that type, left by earlier patients, and a number of the 
little orange-covered Reklam books. A blessing on the 
Reklam editions ! To them alone I owe the little pleasure, 
the moments of forgetfulness of my miserable surroundings 
during those dreadful days. 

It was Dickens whose great art and humanity rose before 
me like a star before a wanderer on a pitch-dark night. 
But the few books were soon read, and I[ had to content 
myself with newspapers and magazines. As a tubercular 
patient, I could not borrow books from the free library, 
as for buying books, my sick pay was only a krone a day 
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and belonged to the hospital. I had been able to save 
nothing from my miserable wages, and my last week’s 
money I had given to my landlady, who needed it more 
than I did. 

I often wondered why there was no hospital library. 
It seemed to me nearly as necessary as the dispensary or the 
gymnasium. And why did not the doctors and the hospital 
directors trouble at all about the mental employment of 
their patients? Why were they left to their wretched 
brooding, racked by their helplessness, in an atmosphere 
of pain and wretchedness and misery of all kinds? It was 
surely thoughtlessly increasing their martyrdom? Had no 
humane doctor or influential philanthropist either thought 
of this or tried to alter it ? 

We were also very badly fed. The food was monotonous 
and very unappetizingly prepared. For many of the patients 
there was not enough. For dinner we had a plate of water- 
gruel followed by a minute portion of meat boiled to shreds 
and a small spoonful of vegetables. Supper was even more 
meagre. Even when I was out of work I had rarely been so 
short of food as in this hospital. Breakfast was only a piece 
of white bread and a glass of milk and water. Once, driven 
by hunger, I took courage to ask the doctor to order me 
a little sausage or ham, but he only shrugged his shoulders 
sadly and said, “ My good man, that is quite impossible ! 
The steward demands that we shall be as economical as 
possible. If I were to order ham for you, I should have an 
awful row with him!” 

It was no wonder that every patient wished himself as 
quickly as possible out of this house of mercy ! 

‘* T can lie in bed and starve at home, I don’t need to come 
to a hospital which smells like a mortuary and is alive with 
germs,”’ That was a usual cry, and was only too true. Very 
few patients remained until they reached the convalescent 
stage. Those who had any place which they could call 
a home, however wretched it might be, hardly waited until 
the crisis of their illness was passed before they dragged 
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themselves, on all fours if necessary, to that shelter. No 
attempt was made to stop them.: on the contrary, the 
hospital authorities were glad to get an empty bed, for 
the pressure was great, and there were often not enough 
beds for the waiting patients. A great city uses up, an 
enormous number of human lives and limbs, and is, strange 
to say, a very bad contractor, for it provides far too few 
workshops for the repair of its flesh-and-blood machines. 

When I had been in the hospital just over four weeks 
the doctor told me that I must leave in three days’ time. 
Very humbly I objected: ‘‘ But, Doctor, my breathing 
is so bad, I can hardly move about the ward!” 

“Then you must get up more, and not lie in bed all 
day !”’ 

*‘ But, sir, I have tried, and I feel so ill at once, and there 
is such a pain in my chest!” 

The doctor grew impatient. 

“ That will be better when you are out of doors. The 
hemorrhage is quite gone, and the rest will follow. This 
is a hospital and not a home for incurables.” 

He passed on to the next bed. 

If I had had even the poorest little shelter where loving 
friends waited for me, the doctor’s decree would have given 
me very great joy. But—I was only a lodger in the house 
of complete strangers, who had already done far more for 
me than I had any right to expect from them. My landlady 
was the only person who ever visited me, and she came 
every three or four days bringing home-made dainties, 
newspapers and books and cheering me with kind words. 
I would not allow her to sacrifice herself to a lodger with 
an infectious illness. But where else could I go? Under 
the circumstances who would take me into their house ? 
The mirror told me how clearly I showed my state, that my 
illness was incurable, and that Death had already marked 
me for his own. 

The following day Frau Maria, my landlady, came to 
see me. In the corridor she had met Sister Fanny and 
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heard that I must leave the hospital. She considered it 
quite as a matter of course that I should go back to her, 
and overcame my objections by the energetic statement : 
“ And on Saturday afternoon, at two o'clock, I shall come 
and fetch you home! ” 

On Friday evening I was so excited that it was a long 
time before I got to sleep. I felt like a prisoner who in the 
darkness of the dungeon thinks he has lost his sight, and, 
shaking with fear, waits the approaching hour of his liber- 
ation, which will show him whether he can still distinguish 
the beauty of colours and flowers, and enjoy the light of 
day. Should I be able to breathe the free air, or put one 
foot before the other without falling from weakness ? 
At last I slept, only to be awakened again suddenly by a 
noise and whispering near me. I opened my eyes to see the 
orderly putting a screen round the bed on my left. My 
neighbour had died, perhaps at the moment that I had 
dropped off to sleep. 

The next morning the doctor sounded me again, “ Out 
of doors all the time; eat a great deal, especially fat ; do 
you understand ? ” he said, after a very superficial sounding. 
What inhuman irony was it that spoke such words to an 
unemployed, tubercular proletarian ? No, this well-groomed 
man was not a doctor, but a thoughtless official of the most 
wonderful profession in the world. 

Directly dinner was finished I dressed myself. Even with 
the help of a fellow-patient, I managed only with great 
difficulty ; then I went from bed to bed saying good-bye 
to the others. Everybody congratulated me on my con- 
valescence, and they meant it, for to leave the hospital meant 
to them the re-attainment of health. Only one patient did 
not do so. He was a Polish gardener, suffering from severe 
hemorrhage, and had, according to Sister Fanny, but a 
very short time to live. With a mocking light in his weak 
eyes, he said in broken German: “ Petzold! you might 
as well leave your little bundle here! You'll be back again 
in a very short time!” 
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Punctually at the appointed time, my landlady came, 
and carried off me and my bundle from that hall of Death. 
My last glance fell on the large crucifix, and sitting under 
it, in an invalid chair, Sister Fanny immersed in a new 
novelette. This picture became to me the symbol of the 
hospital, which I was leaving at a snail's pace, gasping for 
breath. 

In the office I was given a certificate of my stay, which 
would be needed by the Sick Benefit Society. When the 
fat and peevish official growled at me, ‘‘ Well, you've been 
here rather long!’’ I could not help retorting, “ Yes, 
almost too long ; in a short time I should have got typhus 
from starvation !”’ 

It seemed an eternity till we reached the nearest tram 
halt; though it was only a few hundred yards away, it took 
me more than half an hour to reach it. At every four or 
five steps I had to rest for some minutes and gasp for breath 
like a drowning man. The atmosphere seemed filled with 
poisonous gas. Lungs and heart pounded more and more 
painfully. The blood pulsed in my temples and a red film 
shimmered before my eyes. I felt ashamed of my wretched 
state, and my shame increased as I noticed that people stood 
and stared at me. I felt like a dying animal whose last 
convulsions provided a cheap spectacle for the crowd. 
I would gladly have crept into a doorway and waited there 
for nightfall. The short distance to the tram was a horrible 
foreshadowing of the life before me unless my health im- 
proved, 

Like one half-dead, I sank into an empty seat in the 
tram-car, and was only kept from falling into a state of 
semi-consciousness by the horrible thought of the distance 
which I should have to walk before I reached home. But 
the walk from the tram to the house was not as difficult 
as 1 had expected, probably because the air which came 
off the hills was so much purer than that of the city. Also 
there wete fewer people in the streets, and I had not to 
endure so much from the stares of curious and pitying passers 
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by. But the two flights of stairs up to our apartments 
seemed as high as the steps leading to the top of St. Stephen’s. 
At last even that climb was behind me, and I was at home, 
if I dared call home the dwelling of strangers whose pity 
was greater than their prudence. 


I had left hospital a week, and I could not truthfully 
say that my health had improved. The Benefit Society's 
doctor was a friendly person who looked like a well-to-do 
business man. His clever, pleasant eyes had a look of 
despair and resignation behind their quiet roguishness, 
as though he was tortured by his knowledge of all the misery 
in this most miserable quarter of the town, for which he had 
no remedy. 

After examining me carefully, he said: “Don’t lose 
courage, my young friend, matters are not as bad as they 
seem. Truly, the doctors at the hospital overlooked a 
pleurisy. The adhesions which that has left are the cause 
of your shortness of breath. That can only right itself 
slowly. You must have patience. Go out for walks and eat 
a lot!” 

Patience! Patience! I could be patient enough if I 
were going to die soon, but it was more difficult with the 
thought of life stretching before me. 

And then to go for walks! A few stairs or a slight incline 
in the street was as great a torture to me as the tearing off 
of his bandages means to a wounded man. The horrible 
difficulty I found in moving about even troubled my dreams. 
When the earliest rays of light coming in through my window 
fell on my face and wakened me, my first thought was: 
How are you going to creep about through another day ? 
If only it would rain so that you would have an excuse for 
staying indoors! But just this early autumn was particu- 
larly beautiful, and could not be lavish enough with its 
blue skies and sunshine. At last 1 began to hate the sun. 

And [ must eat a lot of good food As f fave already 
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said, my sick pay was one krone twenty. That was 
hardly enough to provide a proper breakfast for a con- 
valescent, and I was thrown upon the kindness of my land- 
lady for my other meals. 

From day to day I became more embittered, and my dis- 
gust at life, my hatred of the execrable social order which 
was to blame for my miserable state of health, and my 
contempt for its laws grew from day to day. With every 
mouthful of air which my damaged lungs wrested pain- 
fully from the world, my spirit became more mutinous. 
I divided mankind into two camps. One, much the smaller, 
was composed of the rich and powerful. I considered 
them all, without exception, ripe for the most ruthless 
annihilation. I called down imprecations upon their heads. 
Had they anysympathy? Did they feel any charity for their 
disinherited brothers and sisters in the opposite camp, from 
which the bitterest misery rose like a huge cloud obscuring 
sun and stars? Had they any pity for the unnumbered 
victims of a shameless violation of the eternal right of man? 
Did they at least recognize the disgrace of their parasitic 
existences, did they make any effort to break a way for a 
just settlement, to suppress their shrill laughter and their 
servants’ cries of misery, to change the latter’s angry 
growling into timid laughter and quiet singing ? No, no, no! 
I could not and would not see or hear any sign of scruples 
on their part, or perceive the beginning of remorse. On the 
contrary, they carried their accursed behaviour to the 
limit, their manners became more and more refined, their 
demand for luxuries knew no bounds, nor their inordinate 
desire for the very latest sensation. To satisfy these cravings 
it was‘no longer sufficient that hundreds of their fellow 
creatures should be ruined ; thousands and tens of thousands 
of us who had no rights were now their victims. 

The most hidden signs of poverty found me painfully 
clear-sighted ; everywhere I saw its mark. I was driven to 
took for it in the faces of children. Eye and ear sought it 
everywhere. In my mind I inscribed an archive of prole- 
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tarlan misery containing picture after picture, each more 
sad, more shameful more horrible than the other. At night, 
when I lay sleepless in the dark, close kitchen, tortured 
by anxiety about the near future, these pictures came to 
life, a terrible unending row of dishonoured, worn-out, 
starving, sick, weary men passed before me, and I saw myself 
in the van of the procession. 

As I crept slowly through the grey alleys to the doctor 
or out to the Park, I had so much time to observe every- 
thing around me. In every one of the houses, from cellar 
to garret, lived my fellows, the race of those damned in 
this world. I felt the horrible distress which was enclosed 
within those damp, thin walls. I was shaken by the impotent 
wrath within those miserable dwellings; I saw shameful 
humility staring at me from the windows. When, tired to 
death, useless and feeble as an insect, I sat on one of the 
dusty benches in the miserable little suburban park, planted 
with broom-sticks rather than trees, my brain was still 
intensely on the alert for the poor, poor children playing 
there in the dust before me. All these children with their 
deformities—pot-bellied, ape-like, hydrocephalous, afflicted 
with scrofulous sores, with the poison of their race in their 
bodies—seemed to be my own children, and I suffered their 
pains, and bore their shame a thousand-fold through the 
horrible consciousness of my age. I was caught up in a 
whirlwind of hate and stifling fury, and my soul gyrated 
in ever increasing rage. Suppressed doubts choked me, 
the maddest plans for riot, revolution and revenge passed 
through my brain. A hot, endless night encompassed me with 
a fearful, blood-red sun. I was consumed, burnt up in its 
suffocating vapour. | 

I began to make use of the free library again. My fear 
that I might infect the books with germs had disappeared. 
If I must die, if I must bite the dust, why should I worry 
myself about the health of other people ? . . . So I borrowed 
Mackay’s The Anarchists, Dostoiewski’s House of the Dead, 
and the biography of Prince Kropotkin, the Russian 
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revolutionary. These books increased my impetuosity, and 
roused my soul to the wildest mutiny. 

When I was not reading, nor dragging myself, a heap of 
misery, through the alleys, I sat by the kitchen window 
and looked out into a yard in which not even a tree grew. 
Hundreds of others were staring out as I was upon a maze 
of walls, roofs, and materials of all sorts, and behind every 
window I imagined a living image of our poverty. And each 
of us stared out with that desperation which has not its 
like. 

To divert my thoughts, my landlady invited me to make 
a little excursion with her and one of her neighbours. 
Directly after dinner one Saturday afternoon we took the 
tram to Dornbach. At the terminus we got out, and began 
to crawl like snails into the still green wood. But the 
neighbour wanted to reach a view-point some distance 
away, and became impatient at my slow progress, so I 
tured into an inn garden and let the two women go on 
alone. 

I had made an attempt to walk more quickly, and was 
much exhausted. My back pained me as though it were 
one festering wound, and there was a hot stabbing round 
my heart. It was still early in the afternoon, and I was for 
the time the only visitor. In order not to be conspicuous, 
I took my place at a table near the garden fence, half hidden 
by a chestnut tree. It was a long time before I recovered 
myself even sufficiently to look about me. When at last 
I did, I saw how lovely it was there. The garden was quite 
close to the forest, and separated from it only by a meadow 
on whose grass the sun shone brightly. Beyond this meadow, 
the trees grew thicker and thicker, and rose row upon row 
toward the sky. On the other hand lay garden after garden, 
with late blooming, brightly-coloured flowers, and trees 
with strange leaves, surrounding little pink, white or blue 
villas which looked like toy houses. Pungent scents freed 
my lungs and helped me to breathe. And this wonderful 
quiet! There was just one sweet, faint, unending sound 
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in the air, the song of many birds, none of which could be 
seen. When a glass clinked in the distant bar it seemed to 
startle everything around me. The great, wicked city with 
its noises and smells seemed to be thousands of miles away. 
However carefully I listened, no sound from it reached me. 
Occasionally somebody wandered past, but always it was 
someone with a kind and happy face. This was another 
world. Shyly I ventured outside the bitter twilight of my 
thoughts and shook myself free from my inflexible belief 
that I was doomed to an early death. The firm conscious- 
ness rose in me: in such air I should grow well again! 
And surely this beauty and peace belongs to the poor and 
the workers! But they must be roused from their weak 
acquiescence, to fight for these things! I became quieter 
and more confident. It seemed to me that this wonderful 
landscape had just been given to me; I lived in a waking 
dream. All the degradation of my life, its gradual starvation, 
faded slowly from my memory like a fog; the forest, the 
meadows, the blue sky soaked it up and left not a trace. 

For more than an hour I sat there, dreaming in a friendly, 
forgiving mood ; then the garden began to fill with people. 
Well-fed, well-dressed people filled all the chairs round me. 
They smelt of scent, soap and laziness, looked extremely 
well-nourished, and brought with them the superficialities 
of the riches of a great city. The garden was filled with 
their obtrusive chattering, and I saw crowds of these people 
entering the forest. Fat Jewesses, hung with glittering 
jewels, swept up the dust with their trains. Wretched little 
fops in smart light suits babbled with girls and women. 
In the private gardens there was the sound of voices, and 
paint and powder began to appear amongst the lovely 
flowers. I was brought back to earth with a shock. Fool 
that I was, to think that I should be allowed to win back 
to health here! This place also belonged to the rich, and 
they would allow me to get well here just as little as they 
would in the city. I noticed how shocked and outraged 
everybody looked at the sight of me, and their looks drove 
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me out of the garden. And even if I had wanted to defy 
them, had I any means of doing so? An income of one 
krone twenty a day will not allow one to live in Dornbach 
in order to get well. 

I was very glad when the two women came to fetch me. 
But as long as it was possible I gazed at the forest from the 
tram-car, and in my bitterness there was a little melancholy. 

When I got home, I had to go to bed at once. A painful 
weariness came over me. I was glad when twilight took the 
place of the bright daylight. A coolness rose from the stone 
floor of the kitchen and brought me comfort. Then my 
landlady’s children came home from work in the happy 
spirits of workers with money in their pocket and a whole, 
long, free Sunday before them, with its extra hours in bed 
and more appetizing dinner. They wanted a light. The 
lamp was lit, and put on the table beside my bed. The 
glaring light of the hanging lamp fell unmercifully down 
upon me. I felt like one naked beneath it, and it found out 
all the weak spots in my body. Added to that I felt the 
noisy gaiety of the young people round me. Both girls 
had brought their sweethearts with them; beer and cigar- 
ettes were fetched, and they laughed, smoked, and drank 
to their hearts’ content. The torture grew worse and worse. 
I felt that I was becoming feverish. My head ached in- 
moderately. My forced laughter at the jokes of the others 
had become a horrible grimace. A wicked antagonism to 
these healthy young people rose in me. They derided me 
as the rest of the world did, because I lay half-crushed 
before them. I saw everything through a fiery mist. With 
great trouble I raised myself in bed. I wanted to overturn 
their table so that they should be soaked in beer, and then 
I would laugh at their astonishment, at their shocked 
expressions, even if the laughter killed me. I stretched 
towards the table—and I felt a sweet, ink-like taste on my 
tongue and something flowed from my left side towards 
my throat. Mad fear seemed to scream at me, ‘“ That is 
your life. Hold it fast!’’ I clutched at my left side with 
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the fingers of my left hand, and wanted to call for help, 
but as I opened my lips a stream of blood gushed forth. 

The young people jumped up in horror, the girls screamed. 
The youngest girl yelled like a cat, as I noticed with amuse- 
ment ; if my throat had not been full of blood, I should 
have laughed aloud. For suddenly all fear had left me, 
and surrounded by a crowd of horror-struck people I had 
regained a strange peace. After the first shock, my land- 
lady had come to my help, laid a wet cloth at the back of 
my neck, given me salt water to drink, and sent her son to 
fetch the doctor. When he came, I was sitting up against 
a pile of pillows, and the blood was still flowing. 

From far away came a tremendous rustling. It flew 
into my ears like a huge bird. The beating of immense 
wings touched my heart, which began to beat in time with 
them. My eyes rested suddenly on a milky blue plain. 
They appeared to have received legs, to have become little 
people whose dwelling-place in my head no longer pleased 
them. I could not blame them, for my head seemed to have 
blown out like an air balloon. It banged on all sides against 
the world, which apparently was not as large as I had 
imagined. My soul, drawn by my two eyes, flew into the 
milky blue, and there it was very beautiful and very merry. 
Unfortunately this did not last long. We fell over a preci- 
pice on to an immense bed of clouds, but I felt that my body 
and I were one again, and that my head stretched over the 
whole earth. I heard someone near me ask, “ Will he live 
through the night ?”’ Did they mean me? How silly they 
were if they did! Now that I was large enough and strong 
enough to box the sun’s ears, and hit the moon over the 
head, how could I possibly die? Again a voice droned : 
“T will give him another saline injection, it would not be 
safe to use morphia again.” Goodness! what a superior 
person I had become! I was being given injections ! Almost 
at once I felt a horrible prick in the muscles of my left arm. 
It began to swell, and became so large that the rest of 
my body hung from it like the stalk from a pear. And I- 
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became smaller and smaller, like a Hop o’ my Thumb 
from a fairy tale, and slipped away to a tiny point on a 
hill of pillows. 

Mischievously I thought : How shocked the doctor and 
my landlady and her children will be, how they will rub 
their eyes when they find that even my miserable heap of 
bones has disappeared! But they were no longer standing 
round my bed, only an old woman was kneeling there, 
with wrinkled and trembling hands feeling for me amongst 
the bed-clothes. I looked at a head thinly covered with 
grey hair, and much astonished, I called, ‘‘ Mother, Mother !’’ 

Then I heard a shocked voice from the blue fog round me : 
““Oh God! he’s light-headed! It won’t be long now. 
He will die to-night.” 

So I was to die! Well, if it had to be! Suddenly I felt 
that I was my natural size again, but I no longer lay in my 
hot bed, but in the grassy meadow by the inn garden. The 
forest of Dornbach stood before me. Birds were singing 
amongst the trees, butterflies alighted on my hands, the 
scent of roses and carnations came from the neighbouring 
gardens. I was unspeakably peaceful and happy. Nothing 
could happen to me now, because Dr. Stein, the kind doctor 
from the hospital, was standing in the road, and he was 
keeping all the rich people away. I pressed my face into 
the soft grass and entered a still, green happiness. 


If I turned my head very, very slowly without moving 
my body, I could see the snow lying on the window-sill, 
and when the passage door opened, I felt a cold air enter. 
Winter had come several weeks ago, and I still lay danger- 
ously ill on the chair-bed in my landlady’s kitchen. They 
told me I had been very near death ; the doctor had reckoned 
my life a matter of hours, and I had received injection after 
injection of saline. I believed them, for I had myself a 
faint remembrance of swaying between life and death, and 
my present condition was a proof that I had been very ill, 
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Although I had lain there more than three months, there 
was still slight hemorrhage each morning which made it 
imperative that I should lie still. I felt much too weak to 
get up, I had lost so much blood, for I had had six or seven 
attacks of hemorrhage, and I was nothing but skin and 
bones. I had hardly sufficient strength to raise myself 
even for a few moments. Reading tired me at once; only 
a few days previously had I begun to feel any desire to hold 
a book in my hands again. Until then I had spent my days 
in a kind of half-sleep, lulled by the rhythmic sound of the 
sewing-machine which my landlady’s second daughter was 
using. She had been working at home for several weeks, 
and her machine stood between the window and the head 
of my bed. She was a quiet girl with a gentle laugh, a great 
contrast to her sisters, who were very excitable, and caused 
their mother a great deal of worry. Why had I not been 
sent to a hospital? Naturally the doctor had tried at once 
to find a place for me, but did not succeed for several days, 
and by that time my landlady and her children had decided 
to keep me where I was. It meant a tremendous sacrifice 
on their part, for I had to be looked after like a baby for 
weeks. Twice a day the doctor came to see me, and watched 
over me most carefully. I was not allowed to speak, nor to 
lift even a book ; all my food had to be nearly cold; I was 
only allowed to move according to strict directions, and 
every few days my medicine was changed. In spite of all 
the drawbacks, I felt much better in mind than I did when 
in hospital, though there I was physically much better 
cared for. This was probably owing mostly to my sur- 
roundings. In the hospital I had been enveloped in a thick 
fog of terrible physical sufferings; there were no friendly 
pictures in that hall of sickness. Death and decay met my 
gaze on every side. Here, in this small friendly room, with 
its glittering utensils on the walls, and its crockery on the 
shelves, I was the only invalid. Everything around me was 
healthy and filled with the joy of life. Nobody worried me 
with accounts of their pain and suffering ; there was no 
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smell of ether or carbolic, and instead of the coarse, rough 
Sister Fanny, I was nursed by my always friendly and 
patient landlady. By day I was kept amused by the doings 
of the two women, and I listened with as much devotion 
to their harmless chatter as though it contained an important 
philosophy of life, and in the evenings, when the family 
sat together in the brightly-lit room, I felt really comfortable 
and safe in my dark comer, full of warmth, security and 
intimacy. 

And yet I had no hope for the future. I looked sadly, but 
without fear, pain or regret, and freed of the old hatred and 
anger, towards an evening which was drawing very near. 

The one thing which caused me great trouble was the 
work, anxiety and responsibility which I was causing my 
landlady and her family, and my certainty that I was 
casting a shadow over this small circle of poor but happy 
people. They were all, particularly the mother, full of 
friendliness, pity and anxiety to help, but still, with the 
increased perception of a sick man, I felt sometimes, more 
especially with the children, an irritation at my presence. 
So it was a comfort to me to know that the end must soon 
come. 

One quiet afternoon—the daughter had gone to deliver 
some finished work and the mother was busy in another 
room—my reveries were broken by an energetic knocking 
on our door. My landlady went to open it and I heard a man’s 
voice inquiring for me. Almost immediately a tall, clean- 
shaven man entered, took off his shining silk hat and his 
fur coat, came and sat on the chair beside my bed, which 
Frau Maria had hastily cleared of books and medicine 
bottles, and said: 

“ Dear Herr Petzold, I am so glad to make your acquaint- 
ance, but I am terribly sorry to find youill, Iam G——, the 
Court actor. A few weeks ago your poems were handed to 
me by the Baroness M——, and they have made so great an 
impression on me that I have come to ask you for per- 
Mission to include them in a recital that J am giving. 
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Naturally I shall pay you, and I should be glad if you would 
name the fee.” — 

I wanted to speak—in my surprise at this unexpected 
visit I forgot the doctor’s strict injunctions—but the watch- 
ful Frau Maria’s hand lay over my mouth. She turned to 
the visitor with an explanation : 

“Sorry, sir, but the doctor said he mustn’t speak or 
else the red stream will flow again!” And without being 
asked, she gave a full history of my illness. That gave me 
time to think about this visitor fallen from the skies, and 
I remembered that months before I had read some of my 
verses to a Workmen’s Mutual Improvement Society. 
A lady who was interested in social questions had been 
present. She had introduced herself to me as the Baroness 
M—— and had asked forsomecopiesof my verses. I had sent 
these to her a few days afterwards, and remembered how 
angry I had been with the “ aristocrat ’’ because she had 
made no acknowledgment. And now her vindication had 
begun with the visit of a Court actor, who begged me— 
imagine it—for permission to recite some of those poems. 
And he even wanted to pay me for it |! 

Frau Maria had finished her long-winded description. 
I had not listened ; but she must have laid the agony on 
very thick, for the man looked at me with eyes full of pity. 
Then he took from his breast-pocket a letter-case, took out 
two twenty-five krone notes, and said in his pleasant voice: 

“Dear Herr Petzold, I shall leave this small sum in part 
payment. Use it to get as much of the best food possible, 
and throw away all thoughts of dying. You are just going 
to begin to live. I will make immediate inquiries about a 
sanatorium: there you will soon get well. In the meantime, 
do your best to get better, and don’t lose courage ! ”’ 

Outside in the passage he had another short talk with my 
landlady. When she returned, she was almost beside herself 
with enthusiasm, and sitting down by me began to build 
wonderful castles in Spain. I let her continue, but to myself 
I thought: “It has come too late!” 
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A week later—owing to the lovely weather the windows 
were open—about midday, I heard the trotting of horses. 
They stopped before our house, to the great delight of the 
school-children. 

Filled with curiosity, perhaps also with foreboding, 
Frau Maria opened the door. The actor and my doctor 
entered. They announced that they had come to take me 
to be examined at the consulting rooms of the Alland 
Sanatorium, In the last few days I had been able to get up 
a little; nevertheless, dressing was a slow and difficult 
business, and I was ashamed to have to be treated like 
a doll. At last I was wrapped in coats and shawls, and care- 
fully led down the stairs. Amidst the murmurs and astonished 
exclamations of the neighbours I was pushed into the 
carriage and we drove away. 

Arrived at the consulting rooms, two doctors examined 
me with the utmost thoroughness. They made all sorts of 
eyes, talked a great deal of Latin together, and finally drew 
up a record, for which they wished to know even the causes 
of death of my great-grandfathers. Then I was allowed to 
dress again and go home. 

Four days later I received a notice from the office that 
on such and such a day of this month I was to go to Alland 
to begin my cure. What excitement that aroused! Frau 
Maria began to wash, iron, and mend the few clothes which 
I possessed, and was terribly unhappy because she could 
not fit me out like a prince. Gusti, the second daughter, 
surprised me with half a dozen beautifully hemmed hand- 
kerchiefs, and when Saturday, pay-day, came, each of my 
landlady’s children brought me a parting present, for they 
knew that I should be in the Sanatorium at least six months, 
and for the working-class that is sufficient time for the 
tate of a generation to fulfil itself. 

On a bitterly cold day in January I started on my journey 
to Alland, accompanied by a young Socialist student who 
had offered to take me. Bidding farewell to Frau Maria 
upset me more than I showed. I was firmly convinced that 
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I should never see her again, for I had no hope of recovery 
—it was astonishing enough that I still lived, with so much 
pain and shortness of breath, and such a cough as I had. 

We drove in a cab to the South Station. From there we 
went by train to Baden. From Baden we were to take the 
post-sledge to Alland. Evening had begun, snow was 
falling, and it was some considerable time before my com- 
panion could find the place from which the sledge started. 
After a long walk, the most painful I had ever undertaken, 
I reached, by the help of the brave and patient student, 
the inn before which the sledge stood waiting to start. 
It was a square box with a wooden roof and tarpaulin sides. 
When I heard that the drive would take at least two hours, 
my teeth began to chatter with cold. How could it be possible 
to allow invalids to travel in such a conveyance in such 
weather ? Then I thought : it is all the same thing whether 
you die of hemorrhage or are frozen to death. So I bowed 
to Fate and got in. The interior contained six seats, and was 
illuminated by a half-darkened lantern, On that particular 
evening only two other people besides ourselves made use 
of this ideal method of travelling, so my companion made 
me a resting-place on two seats with the aid of a sack of 
oats and some horse-cloths. As long as the sledge remained 
standing I was fairly comfortable. But when the sledge 
began to move through the darkening evening, and we got 
on to the uneven high road, it was a different matter, and 
my body was jolted up and down like that of a dead rabbit. 
To this deadly jolting was added a murderous cold which 
began to wrap me round like an immense snake. It began 
with my feet ; they seemed frozen stiff. A finely powdered 
snow found its way through every crack and bit into the 
skin. The journey was unending ; it seemed to go on round 
the world. Opposite me sat a peasant who made the com- 
forting prophecy that we should certainly be snow-bound; 
then we should have to be dug out, and extra horses brought 
from the next village, which would take some time. What 
an outlook ! I had no hope of even reaching the Sanatorium 
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alive. At any rate it would be pleasanter to die in bed than 
be frozen to death in a sledge. My faithful companion 
hardly felt the cold in his anxiety about me, and all the time 
rubbed my feet through the coverings as well as he could, 
and even wanted to take off his overcoat to wrap round me. 

Suddenly the horses stopped and the tinkle of bells ceased ; 
the sledge stuck in the snow, and the peasant murmured 
triumphantly: “ Didn’t I say so?’ He scrambled out of 
his coverings, lit his pipe slowly, and got out of the sledge 
to help the driver dig us out. The student also got out 
to help, and I remained alone with a fat peasant woman who 
snored in a corner. Luckily we were soon dug out, and in 
less than ten minutes were again under way. 

“Now we are at Alland,” said the peasant contentedly, 
and put his cold pipe into his pocket. 

With my companion’s help I rose to my feet, every inch 
of my body aching horribly. The sledge stopped and we 
climbed out into the open air. A fairy-like scene was before 
us. As the crowning point of thewintry silence and the 
snowy night, there stood a long high building, kingly, 
castle-like, with hundreds of brightly lit windows. There 
seemed to be a glow of light coming even from its blue-black 
walls. 

“That’s Cough Castle. Good luck!” said the peasant 
and hurried off into the darkness. 

So that was Alland, the famous Sanatorium of which such 
wonderful things were told, of which tubercular workpeople 
spoke with such hopeless longing. Only one in hundreds 
was lucky enough to be sent here, for there were very rarely 
empty beds. I was oppressed by the sight of this immense 
building. Why should I have the luck to be sent here, 
I, who could no longer be saved? I looked behind me, 
shamefaced, for I felt that thousands of my sick fellows, 
many with wife and children, were calling to me: Come 
back, and let me take your place, you have no more hope 
of recovery... . 

Strange voices approached ; two men came carrying a 
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stretcher on which I was to be carried up to the Sanatorium. 
They took me along broad corridors and up steps, all 
brightly lit, to the ward to which the doctor on duty had 
directed them. Everywhere were groups of men and women, 
none of whom looked ill, much less tubercular. They talked 
and laughed gaily. From one ward came the sounds of 
piano and violin. At this time—it was about 7.30 in the 
evening—in the hospitals which I knew, everybody had to 
be in bed and silent. Even by day the patients were not 
allowed to make such a noise, and the lights were treated as 
economically as if they were gold. And here every corner 
was pleasantly warm. 

On the second staircase we were met by a tall man wearing 
a fur cap and carrying a gun. “ That is the Head Doctor,” 
whispered one of my bearers. 

“Ah, there you are!” said he in friendly tones. ‘“‘ We 
were expecting you! You must be tired! Let them put 
you straight to bed, and to-morrow we will see about 
everything else. Good night !’’ 

I was carried through double doors into an immense ward, 
not unlike that of the other hospitals, but with far fewer 
beds—I counted ten in the brightly lit room. A Sister of 
Mercy in an immense white cap came up to me, and in no 
time she had me in bed. Then off she rushed again, looking 
exactly like a giant mouse to whom Nature had given white 
ears as a curiosity. 

There was perfect quiet round me. The bright light was 
extinguished, and instead, a tiny lamp, like a minute moon, 
burned in the centre of the ward. All the other patients had 
long been asleep. At ten o’clock the Sister had come again, 
wrapped each of us in half a dozen thick blankets, opened all 
the windows on one side of the ward and called out a cheery 
“Good night!” I was so excited by all the unexpected 
things around me that I could not sleep; also the cold 
night air, to which I was not used, and which filled the ward, 
prevented sleep. I lay immediately opposite an open window, 
through which came an icy stream of that balsam which 
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should be so healing for sick lungs. A few yards from me 
rose a snow-covered wooded hill in all its silver glory. In 
the brilliant starlight I could distinguish every snow-laden 
branch. And I looked deep into the forest, into its silver- 
white heart, and there I learnt a wonderful secret: That 
forest has a soul, just as I have. I watched it floating in the 
deep blue air, between the brown tree-trunks. 

Something dark moved into my line of vision. A head 
was raised, and I saw antlers... and another, and still 
another .. . two, four, six... God! they were deer ! 

And now... there... there dainty little rushes up and 
down the tree trunks. Squirrels, frightened by the deer. 

To think that such sights should be for me ! 

Any moment a hunter might come in a green coat, carrying 
a gun. 
And perhaps there were foxes. If I watched carefully, 
I might see a sharp, red robber-knight. 

Dreams carried me from the violet twilight of the ward 
into the silvery snow kingdom of the forest. I went on and 
on through its beauty. ... And then I was walking over 
a meadow, a sheer expanse of diamond. Unparalleled purity 
surrounded me, and washed all the dirt from my body and 
soul. I felt crust after crust disappear. Never in my life 
had I seen stars shine as then, nor the heavens so near 
and everything hateful, ugly and wicked so distant ! 

And what would it be like when summer came ! 

I was filled with intense happiness. In the unreality of 
the magic experiences of this winter night in the snowy 
heart of the forest, I saw the real happiness of a friendly 
future arise. My lack of belief in life disappeared. Laughing 
happily I said to myself : 

‘'T must and will get well!” 

Then I fell asleep. 


